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DEDICATION. 


TO THE 


"Think 1 may FRY certain of 
having the general voice with 
me, that I ſpeak. nothing but 
truth, when I ſay, I could not 
have und Two Others 1n your 
Extenſive Dominions more wor- 
thy, to whom, I might thus dedi- 
| cate this Collection of Apethegms 
I AS. and 
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and Maxims for the promotion of 
| | Religion and Virtue, than to two 
| ſuch approved, i luſtrious 1 8288 


N of both. 


Your devoted and 


— — 
en s 


ever faithful Subject, 


. 
— — 


Gorges Edmond Howard. 
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HAT the practiſed met hod of con- 
veying ue ont both religious 
_ and moral, was, in the moſt early 
times, by ſhort ſentences commonly called 
Apothegs, Aphoriſms, or Maxims, is a 
matter ſo well known, that to enlarge 0 on it 
here would be needleſs. 


They have the ſame effect as Fables har e, 


cc 
„ ſomewhere expreſſed, though I do not re- 
collect the author) we are made to be- 
“ lheve, that we adviſe ourſelves; we perule 
«the author for the ſake of the ſtory, and 
« conſider the precepts, rather as our own 
concluſions ,” whereas, argumentation and 
cloſe deductions of reaſon, tho' in the beſt 
_ choſen words, or the moſt harmonious num— 
bers, are ſeldom cloſely attended to, by thoſe 
of tender years, and of courſe, muſt make 
but very ſmall impreſſions upon their infant 

minds. 

I have been moſt ſtrictly careful throughout 
the whole, to ſelect every ſuch ſentiment as 
led to the promoting of Rgticion, VIR Tur, 
and GOOD ConDUCT; and to reject all thole. 
let the wit or humour be never ſo pleaſing, or 
brilliant, that in the leaſt tended to turn ſe- 
rious things into ridicule, (as has been too 

often the caſe even with ſome of the molt 


ſplendid 


| 4 


cc 
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on the reading of which, (as I have met it 


R E A 2 K. 
ſplendid writers) to the prejudice of religion, 


(the only real ſafety of ſociety) the diſcoura- 
ging of Virtue, or the degrading, or debaſing 


of human nature. 


I flatter myſelf, that if theſe Apothegms 
and Maxims, or the moſt ſelect of them were 
to be tranſlated. into ſuch of the learned lan- 
guages as are now uſed in publick ſchools and 
cColledges, particularly the Greek and Latin 
languages, they would be of no inconſiderable 
advantage in forming the minds of our Youth 
in the practice of Piety and Virtue, and 


would make ſuch early and powerful impreſ⸗ 


ſions thereof on their minds, as neither time, 
nor circumſtance could ever eradicate: be- 
ſides, being of much and great ſervice, as 
well in the prudent, as in the political con- 
duct of life. They may alſo be of ſingular 
uſe in Compoſition, and eſpecially in the for- 
ming of themes. I alfo flatter myſelf that 
the Fair Sex, by whole conduct in life, that 
of ours is not a little governed, Ay: ar | 


ſome benefit from them. 
I could wiſh, for the ſatisfaction of my 


readers, that [ could have mentioned at the 
foot of every of them which are not of my 
own formation, the names of the authors from 
whoſe collections I had ſelected them, but it 
is now near thirty years ſince I firſt began to 
collect them, and I had not then the leaſt no- 
tion of ever ſending them into publick- 
did it only for my own amuſement and im- 
5 provement, but they are taken from writers 


of : 
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PREFACE 
of the firſt repute in this way, ſuch as Pytha- 
goras, Epictetus, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, 


Marcus Antoninus, Bacon, Rochefecaut, Gel- 
den, Halifax, Temple, Berkley, Swift, Pope, 

Rollin, Young, Ockley's hiſtory of the Turks, 
Palmer, Shenſton and others. 


Such of them as are of my own compo- 


d ſition (and they are not a few) have been 
formed from many of thoſe ingenious, and 
| exalted reflections, religious and moral, which 

are interſperſed all through thoſe ineſtimable 
treaſures of Inſtruction and Wiſdom the Spec 
tator, Tatler, Guardian, Idler, Rambler, The 
World, Duclo's Manners of the Age, The 
Works of Fielding, Richardſon, &c.; as alſo 
from my own experience and obſervations 
upon human life and its objects (men and 
things), having (as is well known) for a courſe 


of five and twenty years and upwards, gone 


through as great a multiplicity and variety of 
| buſineſſes in this kingdom, as any man what-_ 
| ſoever, but eſpecially, in the Law-way, from 
hence, more knowledge of life is to be 
gained in one year, than | in twenty gane 


in fifty. 
In order to render the whole the more 1. 


tisfactory, as well as more uſeful to my rea- 
ders, I have endeavoured to digeſt them un- 
der proper heads; and though ſeveral of them 
under the ſame head may have pretty much 

the ſame thoughts, yet, where they are well 

Aaiverſified in the expreſſion, or thrown into 
| different, o or new lights, [ thought it better 
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to inſert them all, than reject any of them, as 
4 might have been miſtaken in my choice. 


To conclude, if they ſhall be eſteemed, as 


well adapted to the aforeſaid ends, for which 
the publication of them is intended, I ſhall 


think myſelf of the happieſt of men: if not, 
| ſhall have that moſt pleaſing ſel-arisſaQtion. 
of being (ure, that [ meancd well. 


. &. After this-work had been almoſt _ 
printed, I was furnithed by my moſt learned 
and worthy friend Counſellor a Davvs 
with ſeveral moral treatiſes, in which are 
feveral excellent Apothegms al Maxims, 
which, with ſome others I have myſelf formed 


from thoſe treatiſes, I have cauſed to be print- 
ed in an Appendix to this Work, where, 


they may hereafter be embodied, if ever it i 
hall be deemed worthy of a ſecond edition. 


1 hed alſo ſome thoughts of ſuperadding 
aà collection which I have alſo made, from 
ancient and modern hiſtory (chiefly the for- 
mer) and biography, of memorable deeds, and 
remarkable ſayings of illuſtrious perſons, as 
examples worthy of imitation, but as it did 
not occur to me until it was too late to in- 

terſperſe them under their proper heads, and 
as they would have too much crouded one 
volume, I may hereafter publiſh them in a 


volume by themſelv es. 
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VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


-" FOR THE 


Good Conduct of LiFF, &c. 


Adtions, 


5 ANY oreat and ſhining Aten 
0 | which are repreſented as the effects 


of great deſigns, are but the effects 


g of 3 paſſion, or chance. 


Men and Actions have their point of ſight; 


z | there are ſome that muſt be ſeen near, to 


B make 


[2] 
make a right judgment of them; and others 
that are never ſo well to be Judged of, as 
when at a diſtance, 
Let an Action be never fo glorious, i it ought. 
not to paſs for great, when it is not the ef- 
fect of a great deſign. 
There ought to be a certain proportion be- 
tween our Actions and our deſigns, if we 
would reap all the effects which wy are able | 
to produce. 
Our Actions are like tand abies, : 
which every body e what ſenſe he - 
pleaſes, 

"+, ew ſhould often be ame! of our 
brighteſt Actions, if the world could ſee upon 
what motives they were performed. —|\_ 

To commend brave Actions with warmth, x7 
is, in ſome meaſure, to give ourſelves a ſhare 
in the merit of them. 

We are far from knowing all the influence ; 
our paſſions have over our Actions. 
Let great Actions encourage greater, and ; 

let honour be our merit, not our deſign. 
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Admonition and Advice. 


P RIVATELY admoniſh but never pub- 


licly reprehend your Friend; an open 


: admonition 1 is an open diſgrace. 


To retract or mend a fault at the admoni- 


tion of a friend, hurts your credit, or liberty, 


no more, than if you had grown wiſer upon 


your own thought; for it is ſtill your judg- 
ment and temper, which makes you ſee your 
miſtake, and willing to retrieve it. 


Nothing 1 is more inſincere, than the aſking 


and receiving Advice, he that aſks it, ſeems 
to yield a reſpectful deference to the opinion 


of his friend, and yet in the general, only 


means to have his own opinion approved, and 


to ſhelter his own actions under the authority 


of another. On the other ſide, he that gives 
it, returns (as one would think) the confidence 
of others, with an ardent and impartial zeal; 


and yet, has generally no other aim but his 
own honour or intereſt, 


There is in the beſt counſel, ſomething [ 
that diſpleaſes, it is not our own thoughts, 


and therefore preſumption and caprice furniſh 


pretences enough to reject 1 it at firſt ſght, an 4 
reflection only forces its reception. 


B 2 A 3 


A man ſhould ſtudy the r tolls of others, to 

be able to inſinuate himſelf into them, that 

the advice he gives, may have its effect with- 
out diſguſting, 


fort, when relief is not to be had. 


_ ſhip; miſerable is his caſe, who, when he 
| needs, hath none to admoniſh him. 


: advice, 


beſtow good conduct. 


Young, as experience has upon themſelves. 


tance as advice, nor any thing look'd upon 


his own the ſuperiority... 
Advice, like phyſick, ſhould always be 


my 1 accommodated and proportioned to the con- 
dAlttion and capacity of the patient. 


when they are not ſupported by example. 


| tion, 


; Adverk ty 


Counſel in trouble gives but ſmall e com- 


Good advice is a great advantage of friend- 


Men are of —— o liberal as of their 
We may give good counſel, but cannot 


Old people ſhould not expect that advice : 
ſhall always have the ſame force upon the 


Nothing is received with ſo much reluc- 


ſo aſſuming as to offer it, for he that adviſes 
calls another's judgment in queſtion, and gives 


All advice and precepts want authority, 


Nothing renders advice ſo inoffenſive, as 
its being offered with tenderneſs and aftec- 
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aeg AMidtion and Misfor- 


tunes. 


: OTHING goes nearer a man in his 
misfortunes than to find himfelf un- 
done by his own folly . or that he has We 
acceſſary to his own ruin. e 

 Gop ſeldom ſends a grievance without a 


remedy, or at leaſt ſuch a mitigation as takes 


. __ a great part of the wee and fmart of 
it. | 


Seneca fays if a man, truly great, Tolls, 
honour attends him in his loweſt condition; 2 


che ſame veneration is paid to him, as to a 
temple that lies in ruins, for which the de- 
vout and conſiderate entertain the ſame re- 
ligious reſpect as if it were in the beſt repair, 
and ſhone with the Wente 8 8 and 
glory. 


Nothing would fortify us more againſt any 
manner of accidents, than the poſſeſſing our 
ſouls with this maxim, That we never can 
be hurt but by ourſelves, If our reaſon be 


what it ought, and our actions according 1 o 


it, we are invulnerable. 5 
; "M0 3 8 It 


It is a Spaniſh maxim, He vis loſeth wealth 


loſeth much; he who loſeth a friend, loſeth 
more; but he who loſeth his ſpirits, loſeth 
n 


When Anaxagoras was told of the death 


of his ſon, he only ſayed, 1 know he was 
mortal.” So we in all caſualties of life ſhould 
ſay, I knew my riches were uncertain, that 
my friend was but a man. Such conſidera- 
tions would ſoon pacify us, becaufe all our 
troubles proceed from their being unexpected. 8 
None ſhould deſpair, becauſe Gop. can help 
them; and none ſhould Prefurne, becauſe 
| Gop can croſs them. 


We have all ſtrength enough to hear the 


g misfortunes of other people. ' 


Misfortunes may be troubleſome at | firſt, 


but when there is no remedy hut patience, 
cuſtom and time make them eaſy to us, and : 
gheceſſity gives us courage. 


When great men are dejected with the 


: length of their misfortunes, they diſcover that 
it was the force of their ambition, and not 
their ſoul that ſuſtained them ; and, that ba- 
ting great vanity, Heroes are made like other 
men. 


: 'Tis better to employ the e of _ 


mind to ſupport the : misfortunes which do 


happen 


T5} 


happen us, than to forefee thoſe which They 


8 
We olten comfort ourſelves thro! weakneſs 


for misfortunes, under which, reaſon has not 
ſtrength enough to comfort us. 


Whatever pretences we may have for our 


afflictions in the general, vanity, and intereſt | 
are the cauſes of them. 


In our afflictions, We often takes, want 4 | 


wirt for conſtancy of mind, and we bear 

them, without ſo much as daring to look 
them in the face, as poor paſſive cowards are 
killed, becauſe; they e are afraid to defend 
themſelves. : 


In the mithſt of poverty and misfortune, 


Gop' 8 goodneſs i is the honeft man! 8 ſureſt re- 
liancte. 


Perſons in Wähberdane are apt to conſtrue 


5 even unavoidable accidents 1 into flights or 3 


W is the ſtate of trial of every 
good quality. 0 
No one is out of the reach of misfortune, 


I therefore no one ſhould glory in his proſperity. 


The unhappy never want enemies, 
_ Calamity is the teſt of integrity. 
The perſon who makes a proper uſe of ca- 
lamity, may be laid to be in the direct road 
to glory. N 
8 4 Adverſity 


41 


Adverſity i is the trial of principle; without 


it, a man hardly Knows whether he is an | ho- 


neſt man. 


The trial of proſperity i is a much more ar- 


duous one, than that of adverſity. _ 

A wiſe man will bring his mind to bear in- 
evitable evils, and to make a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity. 


forgot. 


That which was + bitter to endure, may. be 


ſweet to remember. 
Demetrius ſays, he muſt be very unhappy, 
who has never felt afflictions. 


The contempt of pleaſure 1 is a certain pre · 
paratory to the contempt of pain; modera- 


tion in both, is peculiar to great minds. 


He bears his misforunes beſt, who con- : 


ceals them moſt. 
' Philoſophy teaches us to endure cnlafie- 


tunes, but Chriſtianity to enjoy them, by 


turning them to bleſſings. 


table, 


Adverſity is eaſier bor than proſperity E 
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Aﬀability, Conplycency, - Pe 


Complaiſance. 


Nut-ſhell full of honey, will catch more 
flies, than a gallon full of gall, 

" Civiliry | is a political magic. 

Be courteous to all, for there is no perſon 


| ſo contemptible but it may be 1n his power to 
be a ſincere friend, or an inveterate enemy. 


It is an eaſy purchaſe, when friends are 


| gained by kindneſs and affability. 


A man without complaiſance ought to have 


! a a great deal of merit. 


Nothing more engages the affections of 


men, than an handſome addreſs and grace- 
5 ful converſation. 


Eaſe with propriety is the foundation of 


$ true elegance. 


The politeneſs of the underſtanding con- 


g fiſts, in inventing obliging things with deli 
cCacy. 


They only who have conſtancy, can have 


true ſweetneſs of oy ab, and many who 


appear to have it, have nothing but a 
weakneſs, which is ea turned into ſour- 
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That 


0 1 


That condeſcenſion which has neither pride 


N l nor inſult in it, gives a grace to the perſon, 
{18 aàãẽs well, as to the action which demonſtrates 
| = i. 
9 x A polite man doubles. an obligation by the 
| ill „„ graceful manner of conferring i it. 
11 
Wil — Affectation. 
iin 
TEa are never made ſo ridiculous by the KH 
qualities we have, as by thoſe we af- qt 
fect to have. _ 
There are a thouſand 65 made by art, 
for one fool by nature. = | 
Affectation is the only quality that can war- f 
rant ridicule. + 
Travelling, generally rather confirms and 
encreaſes, than cures ridicule. 2 1 


It often coſts a man as much pains to make ; 
good his pretenſions to any Ls quality, as 


to have it. 1 
All artifice nawrally tends to the diſap- 4 


pointment of thoſe who practiſe it. — 
The world will ſooner forgive our failings, _ Y» 
| than the affectation of any excellencies or 
perfection which we have not. 
Nothing hinders a man ſo much from be- # 
ing unaffected, as the fondneſs of appearing ſo. 
We 
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We ſhould ſucceed better by leiting the 
world ſee what we really are, than by — 
ing what we are not. 


Affronts. 


\HERE are none whom it is more dan- 
gerous to affront, than thoſe who are 


moſt cautious of offending. 
There is not any thing a man ſhould fear 5 
more, than either to give, or take an affront. 
Hy the Laws or AR Mus, he is degraded 
from all honour, who puts up an affront , and 


by the CIVIL Law, he that takes vengeance 


for it, incurs a capital puniſhment : he that 
ſeeks redreſs at Co MON Law, for an affront 

is diſgraced, and he that lecks | It another way 
is puniſhed by the Law. 
Tiis mare prudent, to paſs by trivia of 
fences, than to quarrel for them: by the 
laft, a man is even with his adverlary, by the 


firſt above him. 


But yet, he that maketh himſelf a ſheep, 
will never want a wolf to devour him. 


ee Axcun, See REVENOE. 


Age. 


— 


man would be old. 


Old age often gives good PN when i it is 


no longer able to give bad example. 


Old age is a Tyrant, which forbids the 


cleaſures of youth upon the pain of death. 

An old man concludeth from his knowing 

mankind, that they know him 08 1 and: that 
maketh him wary. 


The defects of the mind like thoſe of the 
face, grow worſe as we grow old. | 
He that would 8 old age, laughs at 


himſelf before-hand. 


Age is not without its pleaſures, if we did 
but know how to uſe them; or at worſt, it is 
equivalent to the enjoyment of pleaſures, not 


do ſtand in need of any. 


Time goes faſter with old men, than with 


8 young; perhaps, becauſe OV reckon. more 
upon it. f 5 


A gay old man is as rare as a fly in winter. 


| Obſervation is an old man's memory. 
No wiſe man ever wiſhed to be younger. 


\VE RY man Aten to live long, but no 
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Old men view beſt at diſtance with the 
eyes of their underſtanding, as well as with 
| thoſe of nature. : 
The fatigues of Luxury are much more 
unreaſonable for old men, than thoſe of bult- 
_ nels. - 
| Dignity, high ſtation, or great riches, are 


in ſome ſort neceſſary to old men, in order to 


| keep the younger at a diſtance, who are other- 


_ wiſe too apt to inſult them on the ſcore of 
their age. 


The vivacity which increaſes with old age, ? 


is not far removed from madneſs. 


Old fools are more fools than young ones. 
' Young men change their inclinations thro' 
| heat of blood, and old men keep theirs through 5 
cuſtom. 5 | 
1 As we grow old, we grow more fooliſh, 
and more wiſe. 


Tz | Young women, that would not appear co- 


quets, and old men that would not be ridicu- 


5 3 that concerned them. 


bh. 2 


lous, ought never to talk of Eee as a thing, 


Few people know how to be old. 
In old love, as in old age, we live to pain, 


4 hen we live no longer to pleaſure. 


The fire of youth, is hardly a greater ob- 
Jace to Salvation, than the coldneſs and in- 


Jenin of * 
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Encreaſing years generally cauſe one to 
eſteem fewer people, and to bear with more. 


Ambition. 


lation. 

Abe talleſt trees are moſt in che power of 
the winds, and ambitious men of the blaſts 

5 of fortune great marks are ſooneſt hit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the 


| meaneſt offices; ſo climbing 1s performed 1 in 


the ſame poſture with creeping. 

We paſs often from Love to Ambition, 
but ſeldom turn from Ambition to Love. 

It is with Ambition as with a lofty tree, 


which cannot ſhoot its branches into the 
clouds, unleſs its root work into the dirt, from 


whence it roſe, on which it ſtands, and by 
which it is nouriſhed, 


A life without reſt i is peinful, like. a long 


way without an inn. 
It is ſtrange for men to ſeek power and. loſe 


liberty, or to ſeek power over others, and. to 


loſe power over a man's (elf. 


More men are undone: for their virtues, : 


than for their vices. 


Aman 


\ MBITION is the parent of ahm. 


it makes men active 
comes aduſt, and makes men melancholy. 
Ambition is often like the circle on the 


1 15 J 


A man in | public affairs is like a paſſenger 
at ſea, never at his own diſpolal, but in that 
of the winds and tides. 

It is the conſtant fault, and inſeparable ill 


quality of ambition never to look behind. 


Ambition makes us troubleſome to others, 


and unquiet to ourſelves, for the end of one 


appetite or deſign is but the beginning of 
another. 


The ambitious man is galled with envy at 


every man that gets before him ; ſor i in this 5 


caſe, he that is not firſt, is laft. 
Ambition is like Choler, if it can move, 
if it be ſtopped it be- 


ſtream which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, 


until by broad ſpreading it brings elf. to 


nothing. 


It is Virtue! 8 dine bred like furfeits from | 


an undigeſted fulneſs. 


The moſt ambitious have not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of Ambition, when they find the 


thing aſpired to, abſolutely . to be 


attained. 
That which appears to us to be generoſity, 


is nothing often, but an Ambition diſguiſed, 


> 
oe 9 


which deſpiſes lie intereſts to purſue greater. 
NM. oderation 


1 


Modvration is the languor and ſloth of the 
ſoul, as Ambition is the vigour and activity of 
It; therefore, the firſt can never conquer the 


liter, as they never meet together. 


Some men are ſo ambitious of honours, 
that row had rather r not be good, than not 


great. 


dain of content. 


It is a monſtrous excreſcence of the mind, 85 
vhich makes ſuperfluity, honour; riches and , 


diſtinction, mere neceſſaries of life. 


Ambition is the vigour and activity of the 
ſoul, as Moderation 1 is the languor and the 


| Noth of it. 


1 


T is the ſaying of a great man, that if we 


could trace our deſcents, we ſhould find 


all flaves to come from princes, and all prin- 


ces from ſlaves. 


We are all of us equal, if we could but 


recover our evidence. 


The glory of our predeceſſors is not more 
to our Honour than the degeneracy or wicked- 


: nels of their poſterity, is to their ſhame, - 
” Who 


Ambition imports an abſence, nay, a dif 


0 0 


"Oo 
he 


by 1 


= x man , but it reſts in the boſom of fools. 


2 
. 5h 


c R 
' Whois moſt truly noble for his high birth? 
he that deſpiſes it as a poſſeſſion, but values 


it as an incitement to virtue. 


Give me blood acquired in eee to 
blood inherited. To BE BORN or ONE * 


as Terkius layed of Cox rius RuFvus. 


Tacit. Ann. lib. ii. 
Virtue and merit are the only ſource of 


true nobility. 


From our anceſtors come our names, but 


from our virtues, our honours, 


He that boaſteth of his anceſtors, confeſ- 


1 ſeth he hath no virtue of his own. 


The reſpect that is paid to the deſcendants 


2 of great anceſtors, is like the worſhip of 
1 Images, but relative to thoſe they repreſent. 


Anger. 


HERE i is no ill which a man doth i in 
his paſſion, but his memory will be 
| Par for it afterwards. 


— 


3 To be angry, is to revenge the faults of 
3 others upon ourſelves, 
Anger may glance i into the breaſt of a wiſe 5 


wn : 


He is below himſelf, that i is not. above an 
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And the revenge of one injury, „ Kenby 
expoſes us to more. 
An angry man who ſuppreſſes his paſſion, 
thinks worſe than he ſpeaks; and an angry 
man that will chide, ſpeaks worſe than ge 
thinks. | — 
A wiſe man hath no more anger, than 
ſhews he can apprehend the firſt wrong; nor 
any more revenge, than juſtly to prevent a 
Dee 1 
Paſſion warps and interrupts the abet b 
Ne that can reply calmly to an angry man. 
is too hard for him. = 
P Aro ſpeaking of paſſionate bende ſays 
5 they are nike men who ftand on their heads, 5 
they ſee all things the wrong way. = 
There are certainly, no greater ſlaves than 


| thoſe that ſerve anger, for they 1 improve their A 
' misfortunes by an impatience, more inſup- 4 
portable than the calamity that cauſes it. f 

It holds in anger as in mourning, it muſt, 
and will of laſt fall of itſelf, let us look at it 


then betimes, for when it is come to an gha 
bit, we ſhall never want matter to feed it, 
and 'tis better to overcome our we than 1 
to be overcome by them. ery _ 
How many things that are innocent in 
themſelves, are yet made injurious by con- 
ſtruction, wherefore, ſome things we are to 
pauſe 


[ 19 ] 

5 pauſe upon; others, to laugh at; and others | 
| again to pardon—— | : 
Anger is a VOLUNTARY VICE, for it may 


: be ſuppreſſed or overcome by caution and 
b good counſel. 
Ill we can ſuppreſs our anger under the awe 
_—_ of a greater fear, we can do it at all times. 
* He that can ſuppreſs his anger in the pre- 
5 ſence of his prince, could Jo the ſame 1 in 1 the 


N preſence of a peaſant. 
t. ae nothing ill of another, until you have 
n. made his caſe your own, be not willing to 


do, what you are not willing t to ſuffer, and _ 


1 anger ſeldom ſhall diſturb you. EE 
Is, f Anger may make dull men witty, but * 
-- keeps them poor, 
It is more prudent to _ by trivial 8 
ces, than to quarrel with them; by the laſt, 
Fou are even with your erte, but by tbe 
firſt, above him. | 
When paſſion enters in at the foregate, ; 
} wiſdom goes out at the poſtern. 
$ A mind tranſported with paſſion, rejects the 
T7 beſt reaſons, and retains the worſt opinions, 
like a boulter which lets the flour pals and 92 
1 keeps nothing but the bran. 


n Catch not too ſoon at an offence, nor give 
—_— an ealy way to anger; one ſhews a weak 
a Judgment, the other a perverſe nature. 


— 


„ A truly 


A . — — IP — — — 
32 — — 
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A truly wiſe man, will be like the Caſpian 
ſea, which, it 18 ſaid, Is never ſeen to ebb or 


flow. 
It is eaſy fo „Mile a paſſonar ſpirit, an- 


ſwer all our views upon it. 


* 


Angry men ſeldom want woe. 


The end of Paſſion | is the Al of x re· 


5, pentance. 
There are two things 4 man could never 


: be angry at, what he ean 2 help, and what he : 


cannot help. 
Anger is the daughter of Sorrow, and the 


mother of Revenge. 


Anger is not only an evil itſelf, proceeding 


Hol and kading to evil, but often to the 


very evi}, it would moft avoid, contempt. 
Anger i is a two-edged paſſion, which whilſt 


it deals its blows without, wounds yet more 
fatally within. 


To contain the ſpirit of anger, is the wor- 


thieſt difcipline we can put ourſelves to. 
When the angry man comes to himſelf, 
he becomes tame then, for the ſame enden, 9 
that he ran wild before, ONLY TO GIVE HIM- 
SELF EASE ; and is a friend only , to himſelf JT 


in both extremities. 


. Ame: . 


See DisPuTE, &c. 


Avarice. 
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Avarice. 
Tr. is one of the ofEprings or effects of luxu- 


It is more oppoſite to oeconomy, than Lib 0 | 


rality. 


The character of covetoulnels | E n 


acquired more through ſome niggardlineſs, or 


ill grace in little or inconſiderable dings, 


160 than 1 in expenees of any confequence,---a very 


few pounds a year would free a man of the 
ſcandal of avarice. 


Hiſtory tells us of ilaſtrious villains, but 


5 there never Was an illuſtrious miſer in nature. 


M.iſers miſtake gold for their good, where- 
as it is only a means of attaining it. 

A covetous rich man may be ſaid to freeze 
before the fire; to be a meer dog in a wheel, * 
that toils to roaſt meat for others to eat. | 

He is like a centinel placed at a treaſury, 
whoi is to watch that, which he dare not touch. 

Coveting what we need not, takes from Us 
the uſe and fruition of what we have; or, in 
other words, 

The deſire of having, takes from us the 


2 delights and comfort of poſſeſſing. 


A covetous man lays up for old age when 


C3 


A 0s 


r 
— 


C8] 7 
A covetous man is often made wretched 
even by opinion, for he counteth all that a? 
loft, which he coveteth, and doth not get. 
No one can puniſh a covetous man more 
than he puniſhes himſelf, | | 74 
Deatli only has the key. of the miſer s NF 
. cheſt. 1 4 1 
Zexo ſayed, that an avaritious man, was 
like a barren ſandy ground, which ſucks in 
all the rains and dews with greedineſs and 
thirſt, but yields no fruitful herb, or plant, 
to the inhabitants. 
He is abhorred by mankind, for IL LIBE- 
RALITY is the ſource of hatred, as Gene- 


1 


„ in the fable, was ; ready to pe- 
Triſh with thirſt, tho up to the chin in water 
: change | but the name, and every rich miſer | is 6 
a TanTaLus. | 
Avarice i is ſo inſatiable, that i it is not in the 1 
power of Liberality to content it. 4 | 
7 Avarice i is the vileſt, but not the moſt un- =. 
happy of paſſions. 7 4 
It judges as Ambition ho with this dif- 3 
ference, that one is actuated by hope, the 
other by fear, that is, 9 
An ambitious man hopes to arrive at all 4 
things one after another ; a covetous man | 
ears 
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Fears to loſe all ; they neither of them know 
how to enjoy. 
 Avarice, like other paſſions, is only reloy- 


1 bing of love for one's ſelf, but it e acts 
1 with timorouſneſs and diſtruſt. 


There is nothing the covetous man doth 


not depreve himſelf of, in u hopes to 929 7 


every thing. 


Nothing ſo ſtrongly expoſes human nature 
as covetouſneſs, by ſnewing us an inftance in 


one perſon, ben: much ſhe deſires, and how 
little ſhe wants. | 


It is the painful art of making W ſin- 


ful, wealth indigent, influence diſhonourable, 
- life fordid, death terrible, and heirs ungrate- 
ful, without any manner of guilt. 


Gop to chaſtiſe, and as it were to inſult the 


cCovetous man, gives him the thing, but with- 
1 holds the enjoyment: nay, commands Abun- 
f dance to make him poor. 


Covetouſneſs reigns moſt in thofe, who have 


but few good qualities to recommend them; 
it makes a man a peeviſh and a cruel maſter, 
a ſevere parent, an unſociable huſband, and 
a diſtant and miſtruſtful friend. 


: * 


It is much eaſier to dig metal out of its na- 


tive mine, than out of the covetous man's | 


bon : 
The covetous man cannot be proper ſaid 
£ e TT to 


ial 


to poſſeſs wealth, as that may be ſaid to poſ- 
ſeſs him. 


What madneſs is it, to enrich a man's heir 


and ſtarve himſelf, and to turn a friend into 
an enemy? for his joy will be W £ 
to what you leave him, | 


By graſping at too much, we often loſe 
what we were in poſſefſion of. 


A covetous man acts, as if he thought the 
| world made for him only. | : 
A miſer's heir may at a ſmall expence ob- 1 
tain the reputation of generoſity. 


What man who is covetous of wealth or 


of power, deſires either for the ſake of making 
a a right uſe of it? 5 
Time is the only thing of which we can 
be allowably covetous; ſince we live but once 
in this world, and when gone, are gone from by 
fer ever... 55 
Frugality is a neceſſary virtue, niggardli- 
neſs an odiqus vice. 
Covetouſneſs as well as prodigalty brings 
a man to a morſel of bread, 
If covetouſneſs had ever any good in it, it 
is in this only, that it often ſtarves other 


vices. 
It is ; often not want, but abundance that 


makes avarice, 


Baſhful- 


Ky 
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Baſhfulneſs. 
See Huuilirr, &c. 


y ASH FU,. people dee 5000840 
themſelves, in N to > avoid 


confuſion. 70 


Baſhfulneſs, 0 to a "ION is eyer to be 


preferred c to a my confidence, 


Beauty. 


| Beautiful face i is a Glent commendation, 
The beſt part of beauty, is ut 


5 which a picture cannot expreſs. 


Every outward beauty proceeds from an 


inwar d order and harmony, and both the in- 
ward and outward beauties are advanced by 
a proper method. 


Agreeableneſs is arbitrary, but beauty is 


ſomething more real, and Independant. upon 
the palate and opinion. 


As Virtue is an interior beauty, fo i is beay- 
ty an exterior virtue; yet beauty may in a 


great meaſure be either deformed, or loſe a 
great part of its nen, . affeQtation and 
8 as taſte. 


_ 


+. 


I 
Þ 
| 


„„ 
It often ſignifies as little to be young, without 
being beautiful; as to be beautiful without 


being young. 


A "good figure or perſon in man or woman, 


gives credit at firſt * to the choice of 
I | 
Beauty in women is. like he hawers in "the 
| ſpring, but Virtue is like the ſtars of heaven. 
Beautiful perſons carry letters of recom- 


mendation in their looks. 


Pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace, and | 
affectation is a more terrible 5 to beauty 
than the ſmall pox. | 
Beauty fo little conſults its own intereſt, _— 
that it too often defeats itſelf, by betraying 
that innocence, which renders i lorehy and | 
deſirable. 
Wherefore, as Virtue ky a beautiful | 
woman appear more beautiful, ſo beauty 
makes a virtuous woman really more virtuous, 


Beneficence, Henoflts: and Bene- 


volence. 


6004. 4 done harſhly, is as a — 


choaks him, 1 in ſwallowing it. 


piece of bread, it is neceſſary for him 
that is hungry to receive it, tho it t almoſt 


A bene 
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A benefit i is a good office done with i inten- 


tion and judgment. 
It is a voluntary and benevolent act that 


delights the giver, in the comfort it brings to 
the receiver. 


Benefits encreaſe or diminiſh friendſhip : ac- 


cording to the different circumſtances that | 


accompany them, 
That man ſets too high a rate upon his fa- 


vour, who expects cringes and entreaties for 
them. 9 


Grant a courteſy, if you intend it, willing: 


y and ſpeedily, for that doubles it; to keep 
long 1 in ſuſpence is churliſh, for by long ex- 
Fee the paſſion to the favour ces. 


There are ſome ungrateful perſons who are 
leſs to be blamed for their e ne than 
their benefactors. 

No one who is a | lover of money, a lover 


of pleaſure, or a lover of glory is likewiſe a 
lover of mankind. 


The power of I good to 1 ob- 


Jjects, is the only enviable circumſtance 1 in che 
lives of people of fortune. 


A generous mind when it grants a favour, : 


will do it with a grace. 


The conſciouſneſs of approving oneſelf : 


benefactor to mankind, is the nobleſt recom- 
pore for 0 . 


_ 
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To give, is an act of power common to 
the great, but to double any gift by the 
manner of giving it, is an art known only to 
the moſt elegant minds and a pleaſure taſted 
by none but perſons of the moſt — hy- ; 


manity. 


| Bluntnefs, 


He whoſe honeſt freedom makes it his 


Firthe to ſpeak what he thinks, makes it his 


Meceſſity, to f peak what is good. 


Ne who practiſes a roughneſs of behaviour, 
ſhould excuſe this blemiſh in * charadter by 


an irreproachable conduct. 


Roughneſs and giddineſs are ks of cha- 
racter, which neither abſolutely exclude, 
much leſs ſupport virtue, but which {poll it 


when they are united with it. 


Nothing is more ſilly, than the pleaſure 
ſome people take in what they call sezakiNG 
THEIR MINDS. A man of this caſt, will lay a 


rude thing for the mere pleaſure of ſaying it, 


when an oppoſite behaviour full as innocent, 
might have 9 his friend, or made his 


: fortune, 


Man without complaiſance, ought to 
have a deal of merit in the room of it. 


Et 


| Buffoonery and Deollery . 


See RatLLERY, 


Buſineſs, Employment, and P * 


feſſion. 


TR Bacon uſed to ſay, that | it was in 
buſineſs, as it is frequently in the ways, 


. that the next way is commonly the fouleſt, 
and that to go the faireſt way, a man muſt go 
| ſomewhat about. And that boldneſs in Civil . 


buſineſs, is like pronunciation in the oratory 


of Demnoltnnes, the firſt, ſecond, and third 
| thing. 


Alſo that, Tis better to ha for buſineſs a 


man ſomewhat abſurd, than over- formal. 
When we are indiſpenſably bound to per- 
form any thing, let it be diſagreeable to 


us as it may, it is better to do it with a good, 


than a bad grace; the latter, not only begets 
ill-will, but cauſes ſuſpicion. | 


Sir Amyas Pau when he ſaw too 3 | 


haſte made in any matter, was wont to ſay, 
„Stay a wang, that we may make an end 


* the fooner.” 
Ts 


1-11-03: . 
Tis eaſter to appear worthy of the employ- 
ments we have not, than worthy of thoſe we 
have. 


We may appear great in an * 
below our merit; but we often appear little . 


in an employment too great for us. 
+ buly mind ſhould be always employed, 
to keep it out of miſchief. 


A prudent and uniform man will be able : 
to create friendſhips, even by a graceful n non- 


; compliance with an undue requeſt. 


_ Buſineſs may be troubleſome, but idleneſs 


is pernicious. 


He that thinks his hurl ley him, will 


always be above his buſineſs. 


Speedy execution is the mother of goo 


fortune. 


Thoſe that have much buſinel will re- 


quire much pardon. 


'Tis time, converſation and buſineſs that 


diſcovers what the man is. 


Io believe a buſineſs impoſſible, is to make 


it ſo. 


With an honeſt and a good man, buſineſs 


is ſoon done. 


| Goodneſs makes labour ſweet, whilſt evil 


turns the pleaſure into bitterneſs. 


If men have no purſuits, they are a burthen 
10 


W 
_— 


EK 
to themſelves; if they have, diſappointment 
is a greater. 
Order and diſtribution are the life of diſ- 
patch. 
More affvirs' fail by being in the nd 
of men of too great capacities for their buſi- 
neſs, than of thoſe who want abilities: for a 
man of wit is not incapable of buſineſs, but : 
x above i it. 
I ſome profeſſions, the fewer paſſions, ap- 
petites and ideas a man has, the fitter he is 
for his buſineſs, ſo that the lower the under- 


ö ſtanding, the greater the capacity. 1 
HAT profeſſion a man is, he fhoeda. 


ſtudy to be eminent. . Medioerity.is below a | 


1 brave Soul--- AUT CASAR, AUT NULLUS. 


I be eminent even in a low profeſiion, is 
to be great in a =”, and ſomething in no- 
thing. | 
The likelieſt way to chrive, is method in 


buſineſs; never to do that by another, that 


you can conveniently do yourſelf; to defer 
not till to-morrow, what ought to be done to- 
| day, and not to deſpiſe ſmall things. 
Dc profeſſion is bad in itſelf; for the ne- 
ceſſities of man require various employments | 
and he that excels in his own province, is wor- 
bed of praiſe, PEE 
See INDUSTRY. 5 
„„ Cenſure, 
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Cenſure, Defamation, and De- 


traction. 


anderem are like flies, they hap over a 


man's ſound parts to light upon his ſores, 
Ihe worthieſt people are generally moſt in- 
| jured by ſlanderers, as it is the beſt fruit, the ” 
_ waſps and inſects prey upon. 


A villain's cenſure is extorted praiſe. 


Cenſure is a tax which all men of merit 
. pay to the public. ö 
Pi x ro hearing it was aſſerted by ſome - 
perſons that he was a very vicious man, © I 
„ ſhall take care to live ſo, (ſaid he,) chat no- 
body will believe them.“ 
He who credits an ill report, is almoſt as 
criminal as the firſt inventor of it. 7 
D1ocenes. being aſked, how one ſhould 
: be revenged of another who defamed him; 
anſwered, © By being an honeſt man“. 
There is no ſufficient court of Fe 


againſt the venom of ſlander; for tho you 


puniſh the author, ”= you cannot wipe off 
the calumny. 
Wee are all angry at backbiting, yet there 
are few, who are not more or leſs ſubject to it. 

— good 
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A good word is an eaſy obligation; but 


not to ſpeak ill, requires our ſilence, which 
coſts us nothing. 
There is an odious ſpirit i in many perſons, 
who are better pleaſed to detect a fault, than 
commend a virtue. | 
SocRATES, when cafe of ſoine dero- 
_ gating ſpeeches one had uſed of him behind 
his back, made only this facetious reply, 
| Let him beat me too, when I am abſent. 


Malice ſeldom wants a mark to ſhoot at. 
Be not cenſorious, for thou knoweſt not 


whom thou judgeſt; it is a far more excu- 
fable error to {peak well of an evil man, than 
| ill of a good man. 
Never employ yourſelf to dend the faults 
of others, but be careful to mend and pre- 
vent your own, 

If you ſee a vice in a man, reprove the 
vice, without reproaching the perſon ; love 
not to ſtrike too hard upon others, for you 
cannot but know, that you do yourſelf full 
often merit blows. 
Criticiſe only upon your own ad and 
you will ſee reaſon enough to pardon the 
weakneſs of others. 

A readineſs to believe ill, without due ex- 
amination, is the effect of pride and lazineſs, 
Such men are willing to find others guilty, and 


D unwilling 


= 
unwilling to give themſelves the trouble of 
examming into their crimes. 
We ſpeak ill of others, more from vanity, : 
than malice. _ 
Characters very good, or extremely bad, 


1 
are ſeldom juſtly given. ; 
| We ſhould be particularly careful to keep : 
clear of the faults we cenſure. 4 9 

Many eſeape cenſure, who not merit b 
applauſe. 3 
Moſt men are apt to judge of others, by 5 
what they know of themſelves. — 8 
If reflections are juſtly thrown upon us, P F 
we ought, inftead of _— to 1888 by = 
them. N a. 
Detraction is a weed char grows only on 5 
dunghils. | 5 5 
Detractors are foes to chemſelves, as well as 
the world. 


' Defamation is the certain ſign of an ill 
heart; it ariſes generally from a neglect of 
| what is laudable in ourſelves, and an impa- 
 tience of ſeeing it in others. 
He is an underſtanding man that refrains 1 
his tongue from detraction. 2 
He that gives a liſtening ear to reproach, 1 
is one of thoſe that deſerve it. = 
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Charity. 


HAT part of Charity which conſiſts in 
Alms-giving, is only proper, when it 


is applied to the relief of the indigent, rather 
than to the maintenance of the idle. 


Charity ſnould begin at home, and end a- 


| broad; . or, charity 1 88 at home, but ſhould gt 


not and there, 
He that gives to be ſeen, would never re- 
lieve a man in the dark. 


He that defers his charity until he i is dead, 


is rather liberal of another man's property, 
chan of his oun. 


| Cheerfuln ad Mirth. 


AHeerfulneſs is ever to be preferred to 
Mirth; the latter is but an act, the for- 


mer 15 an habit of the mind. 


Cheerfulneſs is the health of the ſoul, and 7 


innocence is its foundation; it makes us hap- 


py in ourſelves, agreeable to others, and 


pleaſing to Goo. 


Mirth is like a flaſh of ming that 


breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glit- 


D 2 e ee 


1 
ters for a moment: Cheerfulneſs keeps up 2 


kind of day-light in the mind, and fills it 


With a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. 
A cheerful mind'is not only diſpoſed to be 
affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good 


humour in thoſe who come within its influ- 


A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he knows not 
why, with the cheerfulneſs of his companion. 


Cheerſulneſs is like a ſudden ſun-ſhine, 
that awakens a ſecret delight in the mind 


without her attending to it. 


A cheerful temper joined with innocence, 
will make beality attractive, knowledge de- : 


lightful, and, wit good-natured. 
Cheerfulneſs will lighten ſickneſs, poverty 


and affliction; convert ignorance into an 


_ amiable. ſimplicity, and render deformity. 1 it- 
elf agteeable. 


An inward Aan is an | implicit praiſe 
and thankſgiving to Providence under all its 


4H penlations, | 


Commendation and Praiſe. 


I. is more from an eſteem of our own 


opinion, in the general, that we extol 
the good qualities of other people, than from 
an eſteem of their merit 


There 


ti 


1 37 J 
There are few that love to praiſe others, 


and it is ſeldom done without ſelf-intereſt. 
Praiſe is in the general, an artful, diſguiſed, 


and delicate flattery, which by different ways, 


ſatisfies both the giver and receiver: one ac- 
cepts it, as the reward of his merit; the 
other gives it, to ſhew his h and diſcern- 


3 ment. 


We too often chooſe ſuch eile as carry 
venom along with them, and which by a 
ſide-· blow / expoſe ſome defects in the perſon 
commended, that we durſt not diſcover . | 
another manner, 
We commonly praiſe only to be praiſe; 
and we are ſeldom more deſirous of receiving 
praiſe, than when we give it. 
Feu people are wiſe enough to prefer the 
reproof that does them good, to the Praiſe 
lhat betrays hem 
There are ſome reproaches which are 
praiſes, and ſome praiſes which are detrac- 
tions. 
To refuſe praiſe, is too often a deſire of 
been praiſed over again. 
he deſire of deſerving the l given 
vs, - ftrengthens our virtue : and thoſe which 
are given to our wit, valour, or beauty, en- 
creaſe them. 1 5 1 
D; . 


138 ] i 
We ſeldom praiſe any body heartily, but 
thoſe who admire us. 
| To commend great actions with warmth, 
is in ſome ſort to give ourſelves a ſhare 1 in the 
merit of them. . 
The praiſe of thoſe we reverence, Is the ; 
= nobleſt incitement to duty. 
j Praiſe being the reward ſor good deeds, 
and diſpraiſe the puniſhment for bad, they 
- ought not to be confounded in the application. 
An ingenuous mind will haſten to intitle 
itſelf to the graces for which it is commend- 
ed, if already it has them not. 
They are generally moſt fond of praiſe : 
who leaſt deſerve it. = 
Praiſe, when wp to the undeſering. „ 
is a reproach, 
Praiſe will beget an emulation in a gene- 
rous mind, to deſerve, or to continue to de- 5 
ſerve it. 
He hardly deſerves praiſe, who i is not fond 
of it from the Worthy. 
The praiſes given to thoſe we e really love, 
are often more grateful to us, than thole 
conferred on ourſelves. _ 
Praiſe makes good men better, and bad 
men worſe. 
They that value not praiſe, will 1 ner er da 5 
uy thing worthy of praile. 


Voce 


„ 

Undeſerved praiſe can give pleaſure to 
none, but thoſe who want merit; and unde- 
ſerved reproach can give pain to none, but 
: thoſe who want f{incerity. 
Praiſe is the reflection of virtue. And as 


© the ſhade followeth the body, 0 hn fol- 


| tion. 


loweth virtue. 

Commendations make the tber light, 
the wit ſtudious, and the hope rich. | 
Ihe praiſe of our anceſtors. is a a light to 
| their ee 8 


ee and Converſation. 


Ir. is a ſure method of obliging i in conver- 
lation, to thew a pleaſure i in giving atten- 


The wit of mi confifts more in 
finding it in others, than — a great 
deal yourſelf „„ 
Diligent attention, and proper roparices, 
are the two perfeckions that accomplifn a man 
for company. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occaſion to 
luſh at his ignorance in any one thing, WhO 
perhaps may excel us in many. : 
Men are pleaſed with a a jeſter, but never 
efteem him. | 


B 


[49] 
A merry fellow i 1s often the ſaddeſt fellow 


in the world. 


He that maketh others afraid of his wit, 


need be afraid of their memory. 


MN following wit will be welcome i in wel 75 
companies; a leading one is too much for 


envy to bear. 


Outdoing is ſo near W that it is 
ſeldom pleaſing in company ; as any thing 
that ſhineth, doth in ſome meaſure tarniſh 


every thing that ſtandeth near it. 


Moſt men would rather pleaſe than admire 
you; and ſeek leſs to be inſtructed and di- 


verted, than approved and applauded. 


Buffoonery and ſcurrility are the corruption 


of wit, as knavery 1s of wiſdom. 


It js eaſier to ridicule than commend ; a 
very little underſtanding ſerves for the firſt, © 
but a man muſt have a good deal of Judg- 


ment to do the latter properly. 


Decency is the midway between affectation 
and negligence; and moroſeneſs and punctu- 
ality are to be avoided, as the two Poles of 


Pride. 


Bad company, like * dirty them moſt 


whom they love beſt. 


Evil company maketh the good bad, and 


the bad worſe. 
He that lieth with dogs rſeth with fon 


He 


[41-1] 


| He that either does not obſerve the proper 


: 8 time of ſaying a thing; or ſpeaks too much; 


or vain- gloriouſly ſets himſelf off; or has not 
a regard to the dignity or intereſt of thoſe he 


*  converſes with; or in a word, is any way in- 


decent, or exceſſive, is called IMPERTI NEN T. 
D rolls and buffoons whilſt they think they 
make ſport for others, commonly become 
8 laughing-ſtocks themſelves to all, but hots: 

who pity them. 
That which ſtirs up our Nugbter, moſt 
commonly excites our contempt; to pleaſe 
and to make merry are two very different 
talents. 
There are tyrants in 1 converſation as well 
as on the throne, who are not men of half ; 
the merit of thoſe they inſult — 
Ihe unfortunate are fit ſubjefs of « com- 
i paſſion, not of raillery. _ 

He that affects always ſhewing his wit, ſel⸗ 
dom fails letting the world Know he hath little 
or none. 
Contradiction, in the general, 18 condemn- 
ing the judgment of another; and it fours 
the ſweeteſt converſation. 
Beware of great encomiums upon any ; it 
is a kind of detraction from thoſe with whom 
you converſe, beſides, it betrays an arro- 
5 | ance; 
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have him eſteemed upon his judgment. 


into the fault of contradiQivn.; ; they want in 


N hath concealed; but it is impoſſible for him i 


| tion 2ary apology for giving another the lye. | 
God breeding is learnt from the converſa- 
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cance ; for he that commends another, would 


„ 


Never let the irregularities of your own life 


be the ſubject of your diſcourſe; for men 
_ deteſt in others, thoſe vices, which they che- f [ 


rifh in themſelves. _ 14 
Poverty of imagination makes men rn #F#- 


their own minds entertainment for themſelves, _ 
and therefore build all they ſpeak upon what © 
is ſtarted by others, and ſince they cannot 
improve that foundation, endeavour to deſtroy : BY 


it, 


Modeſty. in diſcourk, gives a luſtre to 
eruth, and an excuſe to error. 
A man may eaſily utter what by filence he 


to recal what he hath once ſpoken. 
Contradiction prefaced, is often but a cau- 


tion of ladies, good humour from men; the 


one teaches us gallantry, the other wiſdom. 


Be prudent in the choice of your compa- 
nions; if you covet pleaſure only, atlociate 
with your equals ; if profit, with your ſupe- 
riors; but it is a certain ſign of a little ſoul, 
to de ambitious of being at the head of thoſe 
vith whom von converſe. 


Dic 


! . 
Diſcourſes of ourſelves, and of our own 
actions, ought to be very ſeldom, and very 
well choſen, except it be to intimate friends. 

Never aſſent merely to pleaſe, for that he- 
trays a ſervile mind; nor contradict to vex, 
for that argues an ill temper and ill- breeding. 
The wiſe man adapts himſelf to the ſeve- 
ral humours and inclinations of thoſe he con- 
verſes with, 

A probable lye will ſooner be believed, | 
than a prodigious, or improbable truth. 
| Moſt men like people better with agree 
able faults, than offenſive virtues. 5 
No one is obliged to think bey ond his ca- 

pacity; and we never tranſgreſs the bounds 
of good ſenſe, but when we aim to 80 be- g 
yond it. Bp 
+. T0 endeavour not to alas; is ill-nature; 

5 chogether to neglect it, folly ; and to over- 
25 ſtrain for i it, vanity and deſign. 

Avoid indecent diſcourſe 3 it is ſupplying ö 
want of Wir with want of MoprsTy, and 
want of REPUTATION with want of SHAME. 
Our converſation ſhould be ſuch, that 
youth may therein find improvement, women 

modeſty, the aged reſpect, and all men ci- 
vility. 
He 
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He whoſe honeſt freedom makes it his vir- 

tue to ſpeak what he thinks, makes it his ne- 
ceſſity to think what is good. = 


If you think twice before you ſpealc once, 


you will ſpeak twice the better for it. 


Too much aſſeveration gives ground of 5 
ſuſpicion. Truth and ens have no need 
of loud proteſtations. 
A man's behaviour is the inden of the 
man; and his diſcourſe is the index of his 
underſtanding. 8 
A learned converſation is the garden of : 
paradiſe. 1 


There is nothing more diſagreeable than 


continual jeſting. By endeavouring to pur- 
chaſe the reputation of being pleaſant, a man 
loſes the advantage of being thought wiſe. 


To uſe too many circumſtances before one 


comes to the matter, is weariſome; 0 ule 
none, is blunt. 
As a man ſhould not conſtrue that · in ear- 
neſt, which is ſpoken in jeſt; ſo he ſhould 
not ſpeak that in n jeſt, which may be e 


in earneſt. 
They who have the true taſte of converſation, 


enjoy themſelves in a communication of each 
other's excellencies, and not in a e 
over their imperfeRtions, N 


There 


Tas] 


| There i is a time when nothing, a time when 
ſomething, but no time when all things are 
to be ſpoken. 

Dean WITT ſays, he defies any man to aſ- 
ſign an incident, wherein reaſon will not di- 
rect us what to ſay or do in company, if we 
are not milled by Pride or Nl nature. 

Confidence furniſhes more to converſation 
than wit. 

Deceney is the leaft of all laws, and yet 
the moſt obſerved. . 
A man is never ſo hard put to it to aal 
well, as when he 1s aſhamed to be ſilent. 
. Confidence too often goeth | farther 1 in com- 
pany than good ſenſe. 
Education begins a gentleman, converla- 
: tion compleats him. 
If we converſe with our inferiors or equals 
only, we ſacrifice the advancement of our 
fortune to preſent eaſe and complacency ; 
if with our ſuperiors, we in ſome meaſure ſa- 
crifice our eaſe and complacency to our for- 
tune; our caution muſt be always awake, 
our abilities always on the ſtretch ; and con- 
verſation which was deſigned 0 recreate, 
muſt become a diſcipline and an enterprize. 
Attentively to hear, and pertinently to re- 
ply, are the beſt qualifications to fit a man 
for converſation. 


The | 


[ 46 J 


The reaſon why we have ſo little pleaſure 
in converſation, is, becauſe men generally, 
think more on what they have to ſay, than 


how to anſwer pertinently what is ſaid. 


We oftner forgive thoſe, who in converſa- 
tion are tireſome to us, than thoſe we are 


tireſome th... 


The motives to moſt converſations are, ge- 
nerally, either a deſire of juſtifying our own 


paſſions, exulting in our own fituations, or 
_ thewing our own parts; which proves that 
_ vanity is the ſupport of moſt converſations. 


There are but few men whoſe converſation 
is agreeable ; not ſo much for want of learn- 


ing, as of good- -breeding and diſcretion. 


Upon our going into any company, we al- 
ways ſhould obſerve their kumours, and ſuit 
our diſcourſe and behaviour thereto; by which 
| converſe ever becomes more free and open. 
And let our diſcourſe be more in queries and 
doubtings, than peremptory afſertions « or diſ- 


putings. 


Endeavour rather to be agreeable, than to 


ſhine in company ; the former is in every 
one's power, the latter but in that of few. 


The fitteſt qualities for ſocieties are polite- | 


neſs without falſhood; candour without rude- 
nels prev enting the defires of others without 


baſeneſs; | 


as wi « > 


TA 


See APFABILITY. See Sener Inv and Sone 


1 


baſeneſs - complaiſance without flattery; 
gard without conſtraint; and above th a 


heart inclined to : ; 


I Complaceney and 5 and 


Condeſcenſion. 


vrRSATION, Good. -BREEDING and Goop- 
MANNERS. 


Conduct 3 in Li. 


See Discnrriox. 
Confi 1 N 
See SELF-APPLAUSE, &c. 
Conſtancy. 
See Cou RACE, &c. 


| Contempt, 


See Pazoe. 


Con- 
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Content. 


innocence; for they who fly from the 


one, will never obtain the other. 
We ſhould deſire but very few things paſ⸗ 5 
ſionately, if we did but perfectly know *. 


nature of the things we deſire. 
Content alone is true happineſs. 


e that has the moſt deſires, will certainly 
meet with the moſt diſappointments, 
Socr ares ſaid, that content is the wealth 
of nature, for it gives every thing that we : 

want and really need. 
| ALEXANDER ſeeing Dioctnes ſitting i in 
the ſun-ſhine, aſked kin what he ſhould do 
for him, he made anſwer : Do not ſtand. 
between me and the ſun, you take from 


« me what you cannot give me.” 
Solon being alked by Camus, the rich 


King of Lydia, who in the whole world was 


happier than he? He anſwered, One TeLLUs, 
who, tho' he was poor, was a good man, was 


content with what he had, and died 1 in a good 
old age. c 

What is it we . ſweat and olicit for, 
when it is but very little that we want, and it 


will not be long that we need any thing ? 
He 


E that looks for content, muſt look for 
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He that is not content in poverty, would 


not be ſo in plenty ; - for the fault 1s not in the 


thing, but in the mind. 
It is not the augmenting of our fortuncs, ” 


but the abating of our 7 appetites, that makes 


us rich, 
The future is uncertain ; "4nd rather Jet us 
beg of ourſelves not to asf ire, than of Fortune 
to beſtow. 


A wiſe man will Ae no more than What 2 


he may acquire juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute 
chearfully, and leave contentedly. 


Thoſe that wiſh for what they have not, 


forfeit the enjoyment of what they have. 
Set a juſt term to your wiſhes, and when you 
have touched it, make a ſand; happineſs 
only begins when wiſhes end, and he that 
hankers aſter more, enjoys nothing. 


Contentment makes us more happy in de- 


fe nothing, than the greateſt monarchs 


upon earth in poſſeſſing all: it is the true 


Philoſopher's ſtone, that turns all it touches 


into gold; in it, we have all the treaſure the 
world contains. 5 
The a of water to a true thirſt, is far 


more ſweet, than delicious wine to a debauch- es 


ed taſte. 
What man in his right ſenſes, that has 


wherewithal to live free, would make himſelf 
| E e a ſlave 


[-w-} 


a ſlave for ſuperfluities? what does that man 
want, that has enough? or what is he the 


berrer for abundance, that can never be fatis- 
| fied * ? 


Contentment is only to be found within 
ourſelves, A man that is content with a 


little, has — he that complains has 
too much. 


1 find it a very hard thing, ſays Mon- 


' TAIGNE, to undergo misfortunes ; but to be 


content with a competent meaſare of fortune, 


and to avoid greatneſs, I think a very ealy 
matter. 


He that needs leaſt, faid SocraTEs, is 


: moſt like the gods, who need nothing. 
A quiet and contented mind is the 3 : 
good ; the utmoſt felicity man is capable of 


in this world, and the maintaining ſuch an 
uninterrupted tranquillity of Tpurt, is the very 


crown and glory of wiſdom. 


Although we wiſh to change fortune with 
ſtance, 


hath. 


many, yet there are few would be the men 
they wiſh to change with, in every circum- | 


He is a wiſe man who never grieves foe 4 


| 


what he hath not; but rejoices in what he 3 1 
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Contentment, as it is a ſhort and delight- 


ful way, hath much . and little 
trouble. 


He that fortifies himſelf with contentment, 


hath an impregnable fortreſs. 


He who remembers what man is, will not 


be diſcontented at any thing w hich hap obs. 


We never paſſionately deſire the thing, 


which we only deſire from the dictates of 
reaſon. 


Before we deſire a hve paſſionately, it 


1 ought to be conſidered, what is the happineſs 
of the perſon that poſſeſſes i it. 


Weak men are more apt to conſider what 
they have loſt, than what they poſſeſs; and 
to fix their eyes upon thoſe who are richer 
than themſelves, rather than on thoſe Who are 
under greater difficulties. 

Axis rirrus made this reply to one of his 
friends who condoled him upon the lofs of a 


farm; Why,“ faid he, „ have three 


" farms ſtill, and you have but one, ſo that 
J ought rather to be afflicted tor you, than 


: « you for me.” 


Perſons of a higher rank live i in a Lind of 


|; | ſplendid poverty, and are perpetually want- 


ing; becauſe, inſtead of acquieſcing in the 
ſolid pleaſures of life, they endeavour to out- : 


vy one another in ſhadows and appearances, 


E 2 | Let 


T5) 


what to do with. 


Content is equivalent to wealth. and Jax xury 
to poverty; or to give the thought a more 
agreeable turn, “ Content is natural wealth,“ 
: _ Sen irie; to nen let us add, 4 Luxu- 


* ry is artificial poverty.” 


It is an excellent ſay ing of Bron the phi- 
loſopher, © That no man has ſo much care, 
as he who endeavours after the moſt 9p” 


M * pineſs.”. 


lk in the preſent world, the contented 
man's happineſs ariſes from ſubduing his de- 
fires, it will ariſe in the next from the gratifi- 
cation of them. 
The grant of our wiſhes would oſten be 
the greateſt puniſhment could be inflicted on 
us. . 1 5 
It is not unuſual for a perſon to ſeek as his 
greateſt good, what found, would be his 
greateſt mis fortune. 


Poverty 


Let a man's eſtate be what it will, he is a 
ey man that does not live within it, and 
naturally {ets himſelf to ſale to any one, that 
can give him his price. 
Wulien Prrracus, after the death of his 
brother, who had left him a good eſtate, was 

offered a great ſum of money by the King of 
Ludia, he thanked him for his kindneſs, but 

told him, He had already more than he knew 
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Poverty wanteth ſme things, covetouſneſs 


wanteth all. 

Diſcontent generally ariſes from our deſires 
more than our wants, 

There are few things we ſhould covet _ 


with much eagerneis, if we knew their real 


value. 
He is wiſe, who can lay, 1 have not much, 


but no man has more, for I have all I waat. 


If thou defire not to be too poor, deſire 


not to be top rich: He is rich, not that poſ- : 

ſeſſeth much, but he that covets no more; 
and he is poor, not that enjoys little, but chat 55 
wants too much. The contented mind wants 
nothing which it hath not; the covetous 
mind wants not only what it hath not, but 


likewiſe what it hath. : 
Men generally ſtate their wants by their 


fancy, and not by their reaſon. 


Not having things, is a more proper ex- 


preſſion for a man of ſenſe than his wanting 


them. 
Where ſenſe is wanting, every thing is 


N wanting. 


Men are > commanded not to covet, becauſe, 
when they do, they are very apt to take. 


5 See AVARICE, See HAPPINESS, See Richus. 


YH | Covetoul- 
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Covetouſneſs. 


See Avanice. See ConTexr, 


_ Counſel. 


See ADMONIT1ON and Apvics.  þÞ © A 


| Courage, Conſtancy, and F orti- 1 
tude. | = 


| RUE courage, is doing that by one's | 
: {elf, which i it would do before witneſ- ” 
= Vanity, ſhame: * above all, conſtituti- 
| on, make up very often the courage of men, 
and the virtue of women. 
| A A truly brave man will be ſtudious to avoid 
danger, but unappalled when in it. 5 
| The ſureſt way of avoiding danger, is to 


appear intimidated. One man's tear, gives 
another man courage. 
Courage, when diveſted of raſhneſs, and 
founded on integrity of life and manners, is 
a glorious quality ; but otherwiſe, i it is rather 
g ſavageneſs and brutality. 5 


Cowards 


188 1" 

Cowards run the greateſt N of any 
men in battle. 

The conſtancy of the with is no more 
than the art of confining their troubles with- 
in their own breaſts, 
| We have all conſtancy enough 1 to bear the ; 
misfortunes of others. 
| Greater virtues are required to become a 
good fortune, than to bear an ill one. 
It is a mean want of fortitude in a 8580 
man, not to be able to do a virtuous action 
with as much confidence, as an impudent 
man doth an ill one. 

As modeſty is the true indication of cou- 
rage, ſo impudence is the affectation of it. 
What the bombaſt ſtile is to the juſt and | 
the ſublime, falſe courage is to true. 
He that fears not to do evil, 1s always a- 
fraid to ſuffer evil. . : 
He is the truly valiant man, that dares 
nothing but what he may, and fears nothing 

5 but what he ought, 


See PERSEVERANCE. 


Courts and Courtiers. 


TE that would riſe at court, muſt have 
: a large throat to ſwallow N - 
and a ſtrong ſtomach to 13388 them. | 
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He that carries merit to court, will ſoon 


be crouded out of the ring. 
Whilſt courtiers ſpeak for one another, all 
of them obtain what none of them deſerve. 


The two maxims of every great man at 


court, are always to keep his countenance, 


and never to keep his word. 
It is a court humour to keep people on the 


tenters : injuries there, are quick and ſud- 
den, but benefactions flow, Great mini- 
der love to rack men with attendance, and : 
account it an oſtentation of their power, to | 
hold their ſuitors in hand, and to have many 5 

witneſſes of their intereſt. 


It is not enough for a man to have merit 


and virtue, but he muſt know how to — 
himſelf into play. 


Tis but ſhaping the bribe to the taſte, and 


every one has his price. 
He who would recommend inte at 
court, muſt aſſociate with the fortunate, and : 


avoid the unfortunate, 
The reproaches of courtiers are often equi- 


valent to their praiſe, and their praiſes are 
nothing elſe but ſnares. 
Courtiers think not of „ending thoſe ako 
do not croſs them in their deſigns, and often 
take pride in obliging them. 


The 
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The court may be ſaid to be a company of 


well- bred faſhionable beggars. 


If a getting fool would keep out of buſi- 
neſs, he would grow richer 1 in a court than a 
man of ſenſe. 

Men at court think ſo much of ber own 


cunning, that they forget other men's. 


See GREAT Men and GrramhEss. 


Criticks. 


\RITICKS are like flies, they TY over 
ſound parts, and light upon ſores. 
Criticiſe upon your own actions, and then 
you will ſee reaſon to pardon the weakneſs : 


of others. 


When a true genius appears in the world, 
you may know him by this infallible ſign; 
that the dunces are all in confederacy againſt 


him. 


Sir HrxRx Worron uſed to ſay, That Cri- 


5 cola were like bruſhers of noblemen' 8 clothes. 


They are carried to the nobleſt writers by 
inſtinct, as a rat to the beſt cheeſe, or a waſp 


to the faireſt fruit. 


In the peruſal of a book, thiy are like a 


dog at a feaſt, whoſe thoughts and ſtomach 
are ſet upon what gueſts fling away; and 


conſequently ſnarls moſt, when there are the 
teweſt bones. 


"Quai 


[58] 


_ Cunning. | 


TT 1s neither a very good, nor a very bad 
quality ; it floats between virtue and vice, 


and upon all occaſions, it may, nay, It ought 
to be improved by prudence. 


There is not a greater peſt in human ſo- 


| ciety, than a perverſe craft under the maſk 


of ſimplicity. 
The certain way to be cheated, is to fancy 


one ſelf more cunning than others. 


One man may be more cunning than ano- 


ther, but not more eee than every body 


elſe. 
' Cunning | is the top of a fool's character; 


and yet wiſdom is but the bottom and infe⸗ . 
rior part of an honeſt man. | Nulla n 


niſi bona. 
He is the cunning man, that neglects other 


3 and end narrowly after himſelf. 


| Curioſity. 


NURIOSITY i is one of the Qirongeſt and 
moſt laſting of our appetites. 
Ic is only praiſe-worthy, when it is a deſire 
to learn what may be uſeful and beneficial. 


1 


Lo 1 


Cuſtom. | 
AUSTOM is the plague of wiſe men, 
AA and the idol of fools. But cuſtom with- 
0 out reaſon, is no better than antient error. 
To fight with cuſtom, 1s folly; as PiNDAR 
ſays, it is king of all men, and bears an 
univerſal ſway. _ 
Many things are done only for Cuſtm, 

which will make a good POE) as eaſy to us, 
as an ill one. 
A cuſtom without reaſon, i is but an ancient 
error. ny 


Death, and the Dead. 
EATH never happens but once, and yet 


vue feel it every moment of our lives, 
it is worſe to apprehend than to ſuffer. 
Men ſhould conſider, ſince the end of life 
is s inevitable, that all regrets for the loſs of 
it are inſignificant ; and that the death which 
prevents dotage comes more ſeaſonably, than 
that which ends it. 
One of the Fathers faith, That there is 


but this difference between the death of old 


men, and young men; that old men go to 


Death, and Death comes to young men. 


L 60 ] 


A man may have many reaſons to be dit. 
quieted with life, but can haye no > reaſon to 


deſpiſe death. 


In great minds the contempt of death ari- 
ſes from a deſire of glory, but in little minds 
from ignorance and inconſiderateneſs. 

As the life of any man cannot be called 
happy, or unhappy, ſo neither can it be pro- 


nounced vicious, or virtuous, before the c con 
lution of it. 


Ep AMINO DAS being aſked whether CuA- 


BRIAS IPHURATES, or he himſelf deſerved 
moſt to be eſteemed ? © You muſt firſt ſee 
„ us die,” ſaid he,“ before that queſtion 
can be anſwered.” 


Death is the only thing 1 we can be ſure 9 
in life; and yet we behave ourſelves juſt as 


if all the reſt were certain, and Death alone 5 
1 accidental i ” | 


The moſt barbarous nations have ſtill paid 7 


a fort of Divinity to the Dead ; Death being 
always looked upon as a full diſcharge from 
all the errors of life. 


Few people are acquainted with Death, 
they generally ſubmit to it, not out of reſo- 
lation, but inſenſibility and cuſtom ; and the 


greateſt part of men die, only becauſe they 
can't avoid dying. 5 


1 


468.1] 
The Sun and Death, are two things that 
cannot be ſteadily looked on. 
The perſon who 1s worthielt to live is fitteſt 
to die. 

If thou expect Death as a friend, prepare 
to entertain it; if thou expect Death as an 
enemy, prepare to overcome it: Death has 
no advantage but when it comes a ſtranger. 


To fear Death, is the way to live long; 


to be afraid of Death, is to be long a wg 
It is a life of dying. 

It is no unhappineſs to live long, nor un- 
happineſs to die ſoon ; happy i is he that hath 
ved long — to di well. 


Deceit and Diſimulation. 


TE any deceit be allele, it is on ſuck an 
occaſion, as would make ſincerity cruelty. 
Diffimulation is one of the ae of 
ambition. 
Our own diſtruſt juſtifies the deceit of 
others. 


Our i intention Fn never raining any body, - 


| expoſes us to be often deceived. 
A fair appearance and decent deportment 
may indeed preſerve our credit here, but 
without 


L 62 ] 
without truth, they cannot ſerve our fouls 
hereafter. 


Diſſimulation is like moſt other qualities, 
it hath two ſides; it is neceſſary, and yet it is 
dangerous too. To have none at all, layeth 


a man open to contempt ; to have too much, 
expoſeth him to ſuſpicion, which 1 is only the 
leſs diſhonourable inconvenience. 


If a man doth not take very great pre- 


cautions, he is never ſo much ſhewed, as 
when he endeavoureth to hide himſelf. 
| Men given to diſſembling, are like ooks 


at play; they will cheat for things they at are ä 


ſo uſed to it. 
| See "OY v b. 


| Deſect and human ite 


F we had no Aa of our own, we 
. ſhould not take ſo much pleaſure, as we 


« to remark the defects in others. 


The defects of our minds, like thoſe of . 


our faces, grow worſe as we grow old. 


Weakneſs of mind, 1s the only: defect 
that cannot be amended. 


The defects of the ſoul are wounds! in the 


body; let what care ſoever be taken to heal 
them, 7 


8 — 
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E 
them, the ſcar always appears, and they are 
always in danger of breaking out again. 

There are ſome perſons whoſe defects be- 
come them, and others diſpleaſe with their 
good qualities. | 
There are few defects that are not more 
= pardonable, than the means that are uſed to 

_ conceal them. 
We often value ourſelves on the deſedts, 
which are moſt oppoſite to our own ; when | 

we are irreſolute, we boaſt of being obſtinate. 
There are few perſons but diſcover, upon 
their firſt declining in years, where the fail- 
ings of their body and mind are likely to lie. 
Of all our failings, lazineſs is that which 
we are moſt eaſily induced to confeſs; we 


E: perſuade ourſelves that it partakes of all the 


: peaceable virtues; and that without deſtroy- 
ing the others, it only ſuſpends the exerciſe 
of them. 

We endeavour to make ourſelves 50200 on 
5 the failings which we have no mind to a- 
mend. | 
We confeſs our faults, to repair by our ſin- 
cerity the damage they. have done us in the 

minds of others. > 
—— belongs only to great men, to have great 
faults, 1 


| 


We 


1 
We eaſily ge our faults when they are 
| known only to ourſelves, 


We never confeſs our ſmall faults, but to 


make it be believed we have no great ones. 


The fame pride which makes us condemn 


the faults which we fancy ourſelves to be 
free from, inclines us to deſpiſe the good 
qualities which we have not. 

There are ſome perſons ſo light and trifling, 
that they are as far from having real faults, 
as real good qualities. 


The man, who gives the world cauſe to 
have an ill opinion of him, ought to take the 


conſequence of his own faults. 


What a hero mult he be, who can conquer 


a conſtitutional fault ? 


It ought to be our care, that whatever er- 


rors we fall into, they ſhould be thoſe of our 
judgment, and not of our will. 


Great failings and great virtues are : often 


found in the ſame perſon. 

The ſtronger ſenſe a man has of his own 
failings, the more indulging will he be to the 
defects of others. 
The care men take to its their . 
ings, is a ſtrong proof they are not inſenſible 
of them. 
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donable when we confeſs them. 


Delicacy. 


true delicacy i IS real ae 


: Deſigns: 


See Actions. 


Deſires. 


See CONTENT, 


' Deſpair, 
3 


Devotion 


See RELIGION. 


F . 


See h &c. 


There are but few faults that are not par- 


Volo! great ſubtilty | is falſe delicacy, and . 


Diffi- 


[6] 


 Diffidence and Diſtiufl. 


HAT which hinders us commonly 
from letting our friends fee the bot- 
tom of our hearts, is not ſo much the diffi- | 
dence we have of THEM, as the diffdence we 


have of ourſelves. 
What diffidence ſo ever we 1 of the 


fincerity of thoſe with whom we converſe, 
we always believe they ſpeak more truth to 


us than to any body elſe. 
Our own diſtruſt juſtifies the deceit of o- 


5 thers. 
ther than diſtruſt. 

Diſtruſt is the parent of ſafety, but muſt 
hoop out of hl 

Bi ligence. 


See IN bus TRV. 


Diſcretion and Prudence. 


N general, every one makes fortune his 


friend or his foe, according to his roo 


or bad conduct. 
He 


In love, deceit goes almoſt 8 far- 
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ons. 


(6) 
He that begins well, has done half his 


A firm faith, is the beſt divinity ; ; a good 


life, the beſt philoſophy ; a clear conſcience, 


the beſt law ; honeſty, the beſt policy; and 
temperance, the beſt phy ſick. 

Few take care to live well, but many to 
live long; though it is in every man- s power 


to do the former, but in no man's . Power to 
do the latter. | 


Very few men, al Wee live at 
preſent; but are Providing to live another 


time. 


Value not yourſelf by other men's opini- 


Do unto others, as you would d they ſhould 
do unto you. 


ST you would be happy, correct your ima; 


gination by reaſon; aden opinion, and live 


according to nature. 
Let reaſon go before every enterprize, and 


counſel before every action. 


Reſt ſatisfied with doing well, and leave 
others to talk of you, what they pleaſe ; for 
the cenſures of the world are not in your 
power, and therefore ſhould be no part of : 
your concern. 


5 Fab 
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[68] 


Pitch upon that courſe of life which 1s the 
moſt excellent, and cuſtom will render 1t the 


moſt delightful. 
Rather avoid thoſe vices you are not natu- 


rally inclined to, than aim at ſuch excellen- 
cies and perfections as you Were never made 


for. = 


To contend with our ſuperiors is folly and 


madneſs; with our equals it is doubtful and 
dangerous, and with our inferiors it is baſe. 


Never defer that till to-morrow, which you 


can do to-day ; nor ever do that by proxy, 
which you can do by yourſelf, nor neglect 


the leaſt things. This Cos uo DR Mepicts, 


Duke of F lorence, ſaid, was the e 5 
ſtone. 


Be always at leiſure to do good; never 


make buſineſs an excuſe to decline the of- 


fices of humanity, 
Forget the faults of others, but always r re- 


member your own. 


Hear not ill of a friend, nor ſpeak any of 
an enemy ; believe not all you hear, nor re- 


port all you believe. 


He that ever bears in mind that there is 


not any thing certain in life, will avoid being 
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Live i in peace with all men, yet have but 5 
one counſellor of a thouſand. 


tranſ- 


done. 
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| cranſported with proſperity, and being de- 
jected in the day of adverſity. N 


Do nothing to- day, that you — repent 


of to-morrow. 


Sell not virtue to purchaſe wealth. 
In the morning, think what you have to 
do, and at night atk yourſelf what You have 


Think before you ſpeak, and Solcher be- 


fore you promiſe, if you would have the 
Character of wiſe and honeſt. 


Take time to deliberate, and adviſe, then 


loſe no time in executing your reſolutions. 


Have not to do with any man in his pa(- 5 


* ſion; for men are not like i iron, to be wrought 
on when they are hot. 


Purſue not a coward too far, leſt you make 
him turn valant to your diſadvantage, >c 
Speak not in the ears of a fool, for he 


will deſpiſe the wiſdom of your words, Caft 
not your peril before ſwine ; nor e to 


hew a block with a razor. 
In your worſt ſtate, hope; in your beſt, 


fear; and in all, be circumſpect. 


That which is ſplendour, ſumptuouſneſe, 


and magnificence in people of quality, is in 


private men neee folly and | Imperti- 


nence. 


Set bounds to your zeal, by diſcretion; to 
15 error, 


4-46 4. 


error, by truth; to paſſion, by reaſon; and 


to divifiow, by Charity. 
Haſty reſolutions are ſeldom fortnnate; 


and it is a piece of neceſſary prudence, for a 


man before he reſolves any thing, to conſider 
what may be the conſequence of it. 
Nothing would fortify us more againſt any 
manner of accidents, than the poſſeſſing our 
fouls with this maxim, That we can never be 
hurt but by ourſelves. If our reaſon be what 


it ought, and our actions according to it, we 5 | 


are vulnerable. 
Be ſlow in chuſing a friend, and flower tq 


change him; courteous to all, intimate with _ 
few; "fight no man for his meanneſs, nor ef 


teem any for their wealth and greatneſs. 
Never ſuffer your courage to exert itſelf in 


Fa 5; your re/olution in obſtinacy; your 
vi/dom in cunning ; nor your patience in ſul- 


lenneſs, and deſpair. 


Never reveal your ſecrets to any, except it 


be as much their intereſt to keep them, as it 


is your's that they ſhould be kept. Only truſt _ 


yourſelf, and another ſhall not betray you. 


In all our undertakings, let us firſt examine 
our own Rrongth, the enterprize next, and 
thirdly, the perions with whom we have 1c 


o. 8 
Wich 


\P 
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With diſcretion, the vicious preſerve their 
honour, and without it, the virtuous loſe it. 

_ Fortitude without wiſdom, is raſhneſs; 
wiſdom without juſtice, craft; ; juflice without 
temperance, cruelty, 

If at any time you are preſſed to do a thing 


! haſtily, be careſul ; fraud and deceit are al. 5 
ways in haſte; difidence 18 the right eye of 


prudence. 

No man is obliged | to think beyond big 
capacity, and we never tranſgreſs the bounds 
of good ſenſe, but when we aim to go. be- 


| yond 12 


Prudence is a Chriſtian, as well as a and : 


virtue; without it, devotion degenerates into 


ſuperſtition, liberality into e and 
zeal into a pious frenzy. 
We ſhould manage ourſelves with our for- 


tune, as we do with our health, enjoy it, 


when good, bear it patiently when ill, and 
never ule deſperate remedies, but upon deſ- 
perate occaſions. 

It is rare to ſee a man decline in his 0 
who has not firſt declined in his wiſdom and 


prudence. 


If we manage not our conſtitutions, we 


throw them away before we have done living, ? 
and conſpire againft the intereſt of our own 
_ ale and pleaſure, 


[m1 


Do not Nane the things of this world im- 
moderately ; be not dejected on account of 


any unexpected diſappointment; crave nothing 


too eagerly ; rejoice not exceſſively at any 


_ caſual preferment : ſo ſhall you live in peace 
and tranquillity, and die with content. 


Shun the leaſt appearance of evil, that you 


may not be ſuſpected , however, chooſe rather 
to be ſuſpected when you do not deſerve it, 
than to do evil, without being ſuſpected, : 


Keep no company with a man who 1 is gi- 


'ven to detraction. 


Be careful in your promiſes, and juſt in 


your performances it is better to do, and 
not promiſe, than to promiſe and not per- 
| form. 


' Conſider well what you are about, before 5 


you put it into actual execution, leſt you be- 
tray your folly---for FooLs only, ſpeak and 
: act without reflection. 


Meddle not with any thing, that will give 


you pain when 'tis paſt, 


Attempt nothing which you PE not per- 

fectly underſtand ; but learn every wy that 

is abſolutely neceſſary. 

We ſhould always live, as if we were tg 

die the next moment. : 
A prudent man hath his eyes open 15 his 

| mouth 


done. 


2:94 


month. mut; he as much deſires to inform 
himſelf, as to inſtruct others, 


Attempt with prudence, purſue with hope, 


and ſupport ä accidents with pa- 
Hence. 


No man is truly wiſe, but he ws hath 


been deceived; and our own errors will teach 


us more prudence than the pave was an or : 
examples of others. 
At a time there was a great conteſt between 


: Fol LV and Prudence, which ſhould have the 
preference; the difference grew ſo high, that 
they agreed to refer it to Jupiter; who hear- 
ing what could be ſaid on both ſides, at laſt 
gave his judgment, that folly ſhould 8⁰ be- 
fore, and prudence follow after. 


Oe1N1oN is the guide of Fools, but Rx A- 


sor and PRUDENCE conduct wWẽʃII SE MEN. 


"T6 ſleep upon a thing that is to be done, 
1s better than to > wake upon a thing already | 


He that declines phy ſick until he be wks 


avod with the diſeaſe, is bold too Jong and 
wiſe too late. 


It is a maxim of prudence, to leave things i 
before they leave us. 
A wiſe man 1s out of the reach of W 


8 and all attempts upon him are no more than 


XeRxEs' 8 
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Xerxes's arrows ; they may darken the day, 
but cannot ſtrike the Sun. 


There are ſeaſons for all things, and things 
for all ſeaſons; and they who either invert, 


or do not obſerve them, are ever attended 


with folly. 


Although no encomiums can be too great 


for prudence, yet let us not think that it can 
enſure us the LEAST EVENT. 5 
It is not leſs prudence ſometimes to know - 
how to uſe good advice, than to be able to 


adviſe one's ſelf. 


The wiſe man finds his advantage in not 
engaging, more than in conqueting. 
The preſumptuous, the conceited, and the 
thoughtleſs, ſeldom eſcape falling into great 
errors. 
The man who finds bimfalf more „ 
than beloved, muſt generally have ſomething 
in his outward behaviour to correct. . 
The troubles of the DiscxERH proceed 


from other Puts of the INDISCREET from 
themſelves. 


A prudent man will leave nothing to For- 

tune that he can extort from her by counſel 
or by forecaſt, 

i Conſideration gets as many viories, as 

8 raſhneſs loſes. | 

5 Prudence, 
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Prudence, which conducts all human af- 
fairs, is nothing more than a circumſpect and 


well-informed ſelf-love ; its oppoſites are in- 
conſiderateneſs and bilndne. 


2 TVLLY fays, That a man ſhould live with 
his enemy in ſuch a manner, as might Favs: 
him room to become his friend; and with 


his friend in ſuch a manner, that if be be- 


came his enemy, it ſhould not be in his power 
to hurt him. But does not this ſavour more 
of cunning, than diſcretion ? and would it not 
cut a man off from one of the greateſt plea- 
ſures of life, the freedom of converſation 
with a boſom friend? - 
Attend diligently to the conſequences, and 


thou ſhalt eſcape from lips. 


Conſider before thou doeſt any thing, and 
thou ſhalt not be blamed in what thou doeft. 
Do nothing but what is praiſe-worthy, nor 
be puffed up with popular applauſe, Enter- 
tain honour with humility, poverty with pa- 


tience, bleſſings with thankfulneſs, and afflic- 
tions with reſignation, 


Queſtion not the truth of what Gop has 
thought fit to reveal to you, however intricate 
and myſterious ; he requires not our aſſent to 


any thing that is contradictory to reaſon, 


i. 


5 though he does to ſome truths that are above 


Exert 
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Exert yourſelf with all your might in ho- 
ncuring of Gop, and doing his command- 


ments, and a bleſſed eternity ſhall be the Cer- 


tain reward of your ſervice. 


| Diſpute and Diſputation, 


"EVER diſpute with a man in his pro- 
feſſion to which you do not belong; 


a 2 on your ſide cannot be of any ad- 
| vantage to you, and may be a real injury to 
him. It is an inſult of the higheſt nature, 
5 and makes an irreconcileable enemy. 
Beware of long and obſtinate diſputes, it 
is much eaſier not to begin them, than to put : 
an end to them. IN 


Sir WILLIAM Tunis aid; That a man 


who is warm in diſputes, and expoſtulations, = 
| ſhould hate the one, and avoid the other; 
that they may ſometimes do well between 
lovers, but never between friends. 
Gegnerally in diſputation, what men want 


of reaſon for their opinions, they uſually ap” 


ply with rage. 


He who loves diſputation lives in trouble. 
There are but few caſes, where a victory 


in diſputation will make amends, either for 
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the looſing of a friend, or the making of an 
enemy. And it as ſeldom happens that ſuch 
a victory is acknowledged. 5 
In diſputations, the parties are FEY 
more intent on conſidering, what they ſhall _ 
themſelves utter, than the force of their ad- 
verſary's argument; this in the general, is the 
cauſe of their confuſion and continuance. 
D.iſpute is ſeldom managed without raffle jon, 
and yet there is ſcarce any an worth e * 
. . 
It is in diſputes, as in armies; here the 
weakeſt ſides ſet up falle lights, and make a 
great noiſe, that the enemy may believe 
them to be more numerous and omg than y 
they really oy 
It 6: better, by yielding to Turin, to 
: conquer Opinion; than by yielding to Op: 
nion, to be defeated by TRUTH. : 
Ne that ſeeks Trvurn, will not ſeek to 
conquer by all poſſible means; and he that 
finds TruTH, will have 2 ſecurity n be⸗ 5 
ing conquered. 
Turn conquers by elf; opinion by | 
foreign aids. 
Argument, ſeldom convinces any man 
contrary to his inclination. 
Contradiction ſhould waken attention, not 


aſſion, 
P ; Dic 
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Diſputation generally leaves TRUTH in the 
middle, and party at both ends. 


Never be aſhamed, of being convinced; 


for he, that is confuted, is wile 1 than he was, 
and therefore ought to return thanks inſtead 
; of reſentment. 
What TurLy fays of war, may be ſaid of 
diſputes, the end ought to be peace; but ar- 
guments, are to proud and poſitive people, 
what bones are to dogs, vIZ. to ſet them to- 
gether by the ears. 


Affection is ſtill a briber « the de 


and it is hard for a man to admit a reaſon a- 
: gainſt the thing he loves, or to confeſs the 
force of an argument againſt an intereſt. 

In holding an argument, neither be too 


cholerick, nor too opinionate; the one diſ- 


tempers thy underſtanding, the other abuſeth - 
thy Judgment. 


Diſlimulation 


See DECEtT, 


Diſtruſt. 


See DiFFibENCE, See SUSPICION. 


Drun- 
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Drunkeneks 


JLAUTUS ſays, Wine would be too 
cheap at the price it now brings, if a 
drunken man might do whatever he pleaſed, 


without being called to an account for it. 


Drunkenels, (ays SENECA) is a voluntary 5 


madneſs, and revenges the jollity of one 


hour, with the nauſeous and lad repentance 


of MANY. 


ANnacuarss fays, That the- vine bears 
three grapes, pleaſure, drunkeneſs, ſorrow. 
SILENUS, the foſter-father of Bacchus, is 


always carried by an Aſs, and hath horns on 
bis head; the Moral is, that drunkards are 
led by Fools, and have a great chance to be 
cuckolds. 


As ſuck is to infants, ſo 18 wine, mede-. 


rately drank, to the aged, and is therefore 


called old men s milk. 
Drunkeneſs turns a man out of mel, ü 


and leaves a beaſt in his room. 


He who premeditately reſigns his 8 
is actually guilty of all that he is liable to 


from the want of reaſon, 


Ebriety. 


1 5 


Ebriety. 
| See WINI. 


5 Education. 


> 


AN uncultivated mind, like unmanured 
A ground, will ſoon be over-run with 
weeds. 
An induftrious and virtuous education of 7 
children, is a better inheritance for them, 
_ a great eſtate. © To what purpoſe is 


t, faid CRATES, « to heap up great eſtates, 


5 have no concern what manner of heirs 
you leave them to ?” 
What ſculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to the human ſoul, 
PRociLIpDESs the Greek poet, likened edu- 
cation to a ſickle and a hand, for this reaſon ; 
that if there were any vice in the foul, it 
would weed it out; and if there were no 
virtue as yet in the foul, it would ſoon Pane : 
ſome i . 
Chooſe rather to leave your childien well 
Fe than rich; for the hopes of the 


Learned, are better chan the riches of the Ig- 
norant. 


A pre- 
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A precipitated and premature manhood, 


is, in effect, a perpetual Boyiſm ; or her 


a portentous mixture of both ſtates, without | 
the virtues of either, 
Some geniuſſes, like ſome fruits ripen. 
not till late. 
Neither a learned, nor a fine education is 
of any value, than as it tends to improve the 


morals of men, and to make them wile and 


good. 
The benefits of a good education, a are of 


ſuch a nature, that they cannot be recalled. 


Education correcteth good natures, and 


poliſheth bad ones. 


A private education promiſes virtue and 


5 good breeding; a publick one, a manly aſ- 


ſurance, and an early knowledge of the 
world; the firſt generally makes an honeſt 


man, the latter, a man of buſineſs. 


Education is a ſecond ſelf-love ; the taſte 


of books is neceſſary to our behaviour in the 
beſt company, and the knowledge of men is 
required for the true knowledge of books, 


Good education is the cauſe of a refined 


diſpoſition. 


The purſuit of ed education, is better 


than the Farſnit of HOOK 
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Elevation. 
HE RE 15 an Elevation which is inde- | 3 
pendant of Fortune; it is a certain |} 47 
4 wich diſtinguiſhes us, and ſeems to de- u. 
ſign us to great things; it is a value which 1 er 
we inſenſibly ſet upon ourſelves; it is by Þ* 
this quality chiefly that we extort reſpect from | m 
others; and this is it, which commonly raiſes | 
us above them more than either birth, ho- : In 
nour, or merit itſelt. + ar 
There is ſome merit without Elevation, = E 
but no Elevation without ſome fort of merit. 3 ur 
ELEVATION is to merit, what dreſs 1 is to 0 4 = af 
fine woman. | : us 
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NLEARNESS | is the rule of ng as hi 
ſincerity is the rule of thinking. Too 
bright ſallies of wit, like flaſhes of lightning, = ſet 
rather dazzle, than illuminate. — = th; 
A noble ſimplicity, when properly uſed, 17 5 I tit 
makes more impreſſion than tropes and fi- I thi 
gures : a fierce and warlike eloquence ſu- 
_ ceeds better with a violent and haſty man, all 
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than an eloquence full of infinuation, and 
wholly PATHETICK, 


There 1s an eloquence, a certain bmplicity, 


which ſurpaſſes all ornament ; and the more 
ſimple any diſcourſe is, the more true, noble, 
and magnificent will it appear; like thoſe 


uncultivated places, which nature has ſo much 


enriched by their ſituation, as to allow no 
room for additional beauties and improve- 


ments. 


artificial ornaments of tropes and figures. 


Our common eloquence is uſually a cheat 
upon the underſtanding; it deceives us with 
appearances, inſtead of things, and makes 
us think we ſee reaſon, whilſt ; it is only tick 


ling our ſenſe. 


It was a faying of Cicxko, That oratory 
was but his ornament as a commonwealth's 


man, and that philoſophy and reaſon were 
mis profeſſion as a man. 


In gaining the people, it is much better to 


ſet too high a value upon one's pretenſions, 
than to leſſen them; raſhneſs ſtrikes the mul- 


titude, and draws them along without leaving 


them the liberty of Reflection. 


Niterate men often perſuade more . effectu- 


* than the lear ned, becauſe they ſeem to 


8 2 ſpeak 


True eloquence is good ſenſe, delivered 
1n a natural and unaffected way, without the 
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ſpeak. more naturally and from a feeling 


ſenſe; the learned are e ſuſpected of 


deſign. 
| Diſcretion in ſpeech, is more than elo- 
quence. 


To uſe many circumſtances, previous to 
| the matter, is weariſome; and to uſe none 


at all, blunt. 
Modeſty in ſpeaking gives a lultre to ruth 
and an excuſe to error. 


Be maſter of the ſubject on which you are 
to ſpeak, for no man can oe or write 


clearer than he thinks. 


A truly ſenſible man will never be ſo de- 
 firous to lay a great « deal, as to ek to the 


purpoſe. 


True eloquence entilſta in laying a that 


| ought to be ſaid, and in ſaying no more. 


In faying common things in a new way, 


and uncommon things in a familiar way. 
A patient hearer is a ſure ſpeaker. 


Employment, 


See BUSINESS, 
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Emulation. 


MULATION i is lively and generous 


Envy, baſe and malicious. 


'Rnvy ſecks other's evil; emulation its 
n good. 
Envy repines at excellency, widwus) imi- 
tation; emulation imitates and rejoices in it. 
We envy often what we cannot arrive at; 
ve emulate nothing but what we cn or at 
: leaſt think we can attain. 
Emulation is enamoured of all virtue and 


accompliſhments; its generous food is praiſe; ; 


its ſublime profeſſion tranſcendency, and the 


life it pants after, immortality. 


It kindles at all that is illuſtrious, and : 
lights its torch at the ſun, 


See ENVY. 


Envy. 


E that envieth, maketh another man's 


virtue his vice, and another man's hap- 


pineſs his torments; whereas, he that re- 
joiceth at the proſperity of another, is par- 
taker of it. 
 Cictro ſays, He cannot be envious of 
another's s merit, who is conſcious of his own. 
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We envy the Great for thoſe very things, 
that are the greateſ: dae to them, their 


great retinue. 


Envy 1 is only fixed on merit, and like a ſore 


eye is offended at every thing that is bright. 
It is a paſſion fo full of cowardice and 
...; Thame; that no one never had the confidence 
do om it. 5 
Envious perſons are ( 300 miſerable, in 
being afflicted with others ee, and 
their own adverſity. 
Beware of envy; for to grudge a man any 


advantages he may have of you, is to cen- 


ſure the diſpoſitions of Providence. 

Envy is the adverſary of the Fortunate, 
Wherefore, he muſt be 1220 unhappy, who 

has no enemies. 

He may bear envy, who is either coura- 

geous, or happy. 5 


Death openeth the gate to good fame, and 


extinguiſheth envy. 

Jealouſy 1 is in ſome ſort rut and reafraable: 
 fince it only tends to preſerve a good which | 

belongs to us, or which we believe does be- 

long to us; whereas envy is a madneſs, that 


cannot bear the good of others. 


The approbation we give thoſe who are 
juſt entering into the world, proceeds often 
| [rom 
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from a ſecret envy which we bear thoſe Who 
have made a fortune in it already. 
Pride, which inſpires us with ſo much en- 


. ſerves often to allay it. 
Envy is more irreconcileable than hatred. 


Envy is deſtroyed by true TORO and 
coquetry by true love. e 
Ihe trueſt ſign of a noble foul, is to be 
placed by nature above envy. _ 
Our envy always laſts longer than the hap- = 
pineſs of thoſe we envy. 8 
There are ſtill more people free from inte- 
reſt, than from envy, 
None are leſs envied, or more e applauded. 
than they, who are thought rather happy 
than able, and fortunate, than cunning. 
If we well knew how little others enjoy, 
there would be no envy, which is a double 
folly; folly, as it is a fin, and folly, as it is a 
miſtake. 
All other 23 ga good, or at leaſt 2 


imagined good, in ſome ſhape or other, but 


_ envy evil. All other paſſions propoſe advan- 
tages to themſelves; ; envy ſeeks the detriment 


of others. 
Compaſſion is grieved at others evil, envy 


at others good. 
dagegen is grieved that the unworthy 


G4 5 proſ- 
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' Proſper ; envy, that the e * 


allo. 
Emulation is grieved at its own wants, en- 
vy at the enjoyment of others. 


We are angry, or aſhamed, we love, or 


fear, for a day, or a year; but the envious 
envy for life; ſo that envy is the moſt uni⸗ 
verſal ſource of unhappineſs on earth. 


It has under its banner, hatred, ey, 
treachery, cabal; with the meagreneſs of fa. 


mine, venom of peſtilence, and rage of war. 

Envy repines at ſuperior merit, emulation 
. to ſuperior eminence. 

Envy ſtrives to deprels rival merit, emula- 

tion to outſhine it. 


Envy, in ſpite of itſelf, pays a homage to 


: greatneſs, at the ſame time that it ſeems to 


deſpiſe it; for to envy a man is to honour 


him. 


deceived by its own malignity, and conceives 
mM has found out faults it can feed on. 


There is a cure for all anni, but che en- 


mity of the envious man. 


The envious man is in pain upon all occa- 


: Gong that ought to give him pleaſure. 


He is in a conſtant ſtate of miſery, as all 
mankind are in a plot againſt his quiet, by 
Knoying, ö 


Envy never pardons merit, but when it is 
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ſtudying their own ha appincſs and advan. 


The only ſure way to an envious man's : 


dar is not to deſerve it. 


Malice may be ſometimes out of breath, 


envy never. A man may make peace wittt : 
| hatred, but never with envy. 


No paſlion is better heard by our will, than 


that of envy : no paſſion is admitted to have 
_ audience with leſs exception. 


Envy taketh the fhape of flattery, and that 


maketh men hug it fo cloſe, that they e cannot | 
part with 1t. | 


A man is ; undone, when envy will not 


vouchſafe to look upon him. 


See EMULATION, | 


Equanimity. 


"Truly noble ſpirit never varies with for- 
tune; in its worſt eſtate, it will hope 


in, its beſt fear, and in all be circumſpect. 


There is no condition ſo low, but may 


"hive hopes; nor any ſo high, that is out of 
the reach of fears. 


Adverſity overcome, is the higheſt glory; 5 


and willingly undergone, the greateſt virtue. 


Suffering are but the trials of gallant ſpirits. : 
The 
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The greateſt ewl 1n adverſity, is ſubmit⸗ 


ting to it. 


The brave ARISTIDES being ſentenced to 


baniſhment, only ſaid, © I wiſh my country 
no more harm, than that they may never 
© have any more need of ArtsTipes,” 

Vurtuous perſons, like the Sun, appear 
een at their ſetting. 


"THE change of fe. may diminiſh 


hopes, but it will encreaſe quiet. 
Let us make the beſt of every thing, or at 
the worſt we e mend it, and think it 


beſt. : 


He that ſwells in proſperity, will fink in 


i adverſi ty. 
He is truly wiſe, WhO can endure evil, and 


enjoy good. 
Diſcontent is the 1 weakneſs of 4 
generous ſoul; for many times it is ſo intent 

upon its unhappineſs, that 1 it forgets its reme- 


dies. 


If we be not as happy as we defire, it is 
well we are not ſo miſerable as we deſerve. 
If things go not as well as we would they 


| ſhould have done, it is well they are not o 


ill as they might have been. 
Hope will be our beſt antidote * all 


misfortune; and Gop's omnipotence an ex- 
cellent means to fix our ſoul. 
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If we did but ſeriouſly conf] der, we ſhould | 
find that we have received more good than 
we have done, and have done more evil than 


Ve have ſuffered. 
Ahe expectation of another life to a truly 


pious man, will render all the evils of wm 


life tolerable; happy miſeries that end in joy! 


happy joys that have no end! happy end | 


that ends in eternity ! 


He who is leaſt grieved at calamities and 
ftruggles moſt againſt them, is the greateſt 


bothi in public adi in private life. 


We ought to call in reaſon like a good 


| phyſician to our aſſiſtance in misfortunes. 


We want as much moderation not to be 
corupred with our good fortune, as patience - 


t to be dejected with our bad. 


170 a man of virtue and reſolution, all 
things are alike; he values not the changes 
of fortune any more than he does the changes 


of the moon. 
Great ſpirits are at in proſperity, and 
quiet in adverſity. 


True magnanimity does not conſiſt ſo much 
in undertaking difficult things, as enduring, 


ö evil dee e &c. 


See DEFECTS. 
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Expectation. 5 


HERE is more joy in expectation, 
and preparation, than in fruition, be 
the pusu what it will. 

Mankind cheat themſelves by their raiſed 
expectations of pleaſures i in proſpect. 
Very ſeldom it is that high expectations 
are ever tolerably anſwered. 

The j Joys of expectation are the higheſt of 
all our JK. 


E not of any den wiſe men are at- 
ways fre. 

In all factions carry yourſelf with modera- 
tion, and you may make uſe of both ſides. 
Factions in ſtates never hold their ground 
long; for if they be not ſuppreſſed by the 
power of the Government, they will be ruin- 
cd by the diſtempers, that ariſe n the 

members that compoſe them. 
Schiſmaticks both in religion and the ſtate 
are like a top, if you ſcourge them, you 
keep them up, but if you neglect em, "ey 
will go down alone, 


A ſoft 


[ 93]. 
A foft current is ſoon ſtopt, but a We 
ſtream reſiſted, breaks into many, or over- 
whelms all. 13 8 
It is an obſervation of ArtsrovLE, © That 
the moſt virtuous, though they have the 
„ beſt plea to raiſe: commotions in a ſtate, 
de are notwithſtanding of all the fartheſt from 
# doing itt. 
See GovERNMENT. See Party, 


Faculties and Parts. 


7 E ſhould eſtimate men by the appli- 


eminence of thoſe qualities abſtracted from 
their uſe. 55 
Perſons of moderate parts 3 con- 
| demn every thing that is beyond their reach. 
So, phlegmatic men are apt to impute every 
thing to frenzy, which riſes above the ordi- 
nary level of dulneſs. 5 
It is true ſkill in a man of ſuperior under- 
fanding, to know how to be on a level with- 
his companions. 
A man of great talents but void of diſ- 
cretion, is like Polyphemus in the fable, 
frong and blind, endued with an irreſiſtible 
force, 


cation of their parts, and not by the _ 
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: force, which for want of ſight is of no ule 
to him. 
Quickneſs of Nude are ſeldom ined with 
great ſolidity. The moſt eh rivers are kt 
dom or never deep. 
All great geniuſſes have faults mixed with : 

their virtues, and refemble the flaming 'buſh, - 
: which "_ thorns among lights, 


Failings, human, 


See DEPEC TS, &c. 


Falſhood. 
| See TRU rk. 


Fame and Reputation. 


\REAT merit and hig ſame are like « a 

high wind and a arg: fi ſail, which often 
ok the veſſel. | 
A reputation gained by many great ons 


may be loſt by one mean one. Therefore, 


Thy credit wary keep, tis quickly gone, 
h got by many actions, loſt by one. 


G. PLy- 
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public intereſt, 


0 5 


G. PlurARch ſaid, Good fame is like 


fire, when you have kindled it, you may ea- 
| lily preſerve it; but if once you extinguiſh 
it, you will not eaſily kindle it again; at 
leaſt, not make it burn as bright as it did. 


Fame 1s like a river, that bears up things 


light and ſwollen, and drowns things weighty 
and ſolid. 3 


' Pliny maintains that the pride of reputa- 


tion, is laudable; and only thoſe who are 
below ſcandal, imagine themſelves above it, 
and ſcorn the ill opinion of the world. 


Reputation is the faireſt face of virtue, and 


ſooneſt cheats the world. 


There is as much policy wanting to ſecure 


a n, as wit and learning to deſerve 0 
= | 


Religion na magiſtrate ſtrengthens his 


authority, becauſe it Procures veneration, and 
gains a repute to it: and in all the affairs of 
this world, ſo much e is indeed ſo 
much power. 


There are few perſons but are more con- 


cerned for the reputation of wit and ſenſe, 
than of Honeſty and virtue. 


He that ſets no value upon a good repute, 5 


is as careleſs of the actions that produce it. 


He that will ſell his Ain, will alſo {ell his 


We 


e 
We ſhould be careful to deſerve a good 
reputation, by doing well, and when that 
care is taken, not to be over. anxious about 
the ſucceſs. | 
The gaining of reputation, is but the 1 re- 
vealing of our virtue and worth t to the beſt 


advantage. . 
There are none that contemn a bad fame, 
ſo much as thoſe who deſpiſe the virtues that 
produce a good one; they that flight repu- 
tation, ſeldom alas virtue, for when once 
they are indifferent to other people's words, 
they are commonly ſo to their own actions; 
how can you expect they will preſerve your 
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een, who delpiſc their own 2 
7 pal Jown that of others. . 

The generality of the world never judge 
of men but by their REPUTE, or their for- 
tune. | 
What ſhame ſoever v we may have lied, 
it is yet almoſt always in our power to reco- 

ver our reputation. 
Hie who is careleſs of his reputation, is o. 
either from an abandoned nature, or from a 
conſciouſneſs that he deſerves not the world's 
good opinion. 1 I 
Reputation often depends leſs upon | our- 
ſelves, than upon fortune. 


Rennie 
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Reputation is often got without merit, aud 


loſt without crime. 


5 | Reputation ſerves to virtue, as light does 
to a picture. 
Io men in high ſtations, great fame 1 2 
| often moſt fatal. 1 
As fame is the general miſtreſs of man- 
kind, he that enjoys it, has almoſt as many 
rivals as men, and often as many foes as 
rivals. 
The beſt. way to eſtabliſh a reputation 
| is to ſuſpend the enjoyment of it. 
The juſteſt character of a man is to be 
had of men. 


When a man arrives to à certain a of 


reputation, every thing he does is confide- 
rable. 
A contempt of reputation, quickly | leads . 


to a contempt of virtue. 
Cxsar always thought that his reputation 


depended more on what he had to do, than 
on what he had done; for he who has filled 
all the offices of life with dignity and ho- 
pour till yeſterday, and to· day forgets his 

duty, has done nothing. 
The higher the character a | perſon has to 
ſupport, the more he ſhould regard his mi- 


nuteſt actions. - 
H Ami- 
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We ſhonld be careful to deſerve a good | 
5 reputation, by doing well, and when that 1 10 
care is taken, not to be over- anxious about = 
the ſucceſs. 1 
he gaining of reputation, i 18 but the re- 
vealing of our virtue and worth to the belt 
advantage. 
There are none that contemn a bad fame, BH k 
ſo much as thoſe who deſpiſe the virtues that a 
produce a good one; they that flight repu- ri 
tation, ſeldom value virtue, for when once I 
they are indifferent to other people's words, E is 
they are commonly ſo to their own actions; 
how can you expect they will preſerve your 1 
reputation, who deſpiſe their own ? at 
Me often raiſe the reputation of fone, to == 
3 5 pull down that of others. 1 
| The generality of the world never judge ; N 
ol men but by their poration, or their for- - to 
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What ſname ſoever we ny have 1 Tm 3 de 
it is yet almoſt always i in our power to ogy: = 
ver our reputation. 7 al 
He who is careleſs of his a; is a fo, | xc 

| either from an abandoned nature, or from OY = <4 
| conſciouſneſs that he deſerves not the world's 1 
good opinion. = 853 ſu 
Reputation oſten depends leſs upon our- n 
ſelves, than upon fortune, 
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Reputation is often got without merit, aud 5 
loſt without crime. 
KFeputation ſerves to virtue, as light does 
to a picture. 

To men in high ſtations, great lame is 
often moſt fatal. | 
As fame is the general miſtreſs of man- 8 
kind, he that enjoys it, has almoſt as many 
rivals as men, and often as 2 foes as 
rivals. 5 
The beſt way to eſtabliſh a reputation 5 
is to ſuſpend the enjoyment of it. 
Ib!be juſteſt character of a man is to be 
had of men. 
When a man arrives to à certain in degree of 
reputation, every ching he does is conſide- 
rable. . 

A contempt of reputation, , quickly leads 


* to à contempt of virtue. 


CæsAR always thought that his reputation by 
| depended more on what he had to do, than 
on what he had done; for he who has filled 
all the offices of life with dignity and ho- 
pour till yeſterday, and to-day forgets his 
| duty, has done nothing. 
| The higher the character a perſon has to 
e the more he ſhould nd his mi- 
nuteſt actions. 
H . Admi- 
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Admiration is a ſhort-liv'd paſſion, that 


immediately decays upon growing familiar 
with its object, unleſs it be ſtill fed with freſh 
diſcoveries, 
tual ſucceſhon of miracles, 


and kept alive by a new and 


The greateſt actions of a celebrated. per- 


ſon labour under this diſadvantage, that how- 
ever great and ſurprizing they may be, they 
are no more than what was expected from 
him; but on the contrary, if they ſall any 


thing below the opinion that was conceived 


of him, though they might raiſe the reputa- | 
tion of 5 AY are a dimunition to his. 


Faults. 


See Derrers. 


and Miniſters of 


Favourites, 
„ Geeta. 


\HE favourites of Princes are generally 

the envy of the people; they get every 
| thing, and ſeldom deſerve any thing. 
To ſtudy the humour of a Prinee, may 


for the preſent advance, but to underſtand 


the intereſt of his kingdom, is always ſecure. . 


He who ſerves a Prince's private intereſt, 


may be great for a time; but he is e | 


fo, who 1 is careful of the public good. 
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A favourite is like coin, to which virtue 


may give the ſtamp, Put it is N muſt 


give the WEIGHT. 
To be proud of authority, i is to e your 


riſe your downfal. _ : 


When pride and preſumption ; 8⁰ before, 


ſhame and loſs follow after. 


Fortune may begin a man' 8 greatneſs, but 


it is virtue muſt continue it. 


Never do that in proſperity, which you 
may repent in adverſity. _ 


Admit none to be of your cabal, but ſuch. 


; as have their fortunes ſolely Apen 0 


you. | 
When it is once paſſed noon "ith; a Th 


| vourite, it is preſently night with him. 


The good fortune of the Court hath. few 


ſure friends with it, the ill fortune none. 


A Prince's fortune, and a favourite 8 faith . 


end together. 


Princes and miniſters, like the celeſtial 


bodies, have much ſplendour but no reſt. 


| Reaſons of ſtate are ſo very intricate, that 


1 good miniſter can hardly be a good man. 

Crowns may change their miniſtry as often 
as they pleaſe, yet, though they may be 

called other miniſters, ey are generally ſill | 

the ſame men. 

As Princes have arts to govern kingdoms, = 
H 2 ſo 
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ſo muſt favourites have arts to govern their 


Prince. 
They ſhould not defre to monopolize his 


ear, for his miſadventures will be imputed to 
them, and what 1s well done, will be aſcribed 
to himſelf. 


His reign may be but ſhort, who admits. 


any to be of his cabal, but thoſe whoſe for- 


tunes depend ſolely upon him. 
In dangerous attempts, an artful inloiiier 


will put others before him to act and keep 
himſelf behind the curtain, = 
The favourites of Princes, like Diel, are 


not looked on when the Sun of Myjeſty is 


off them. 


| Flattery, 


ſordid hateful qualities incident to man- 
Kind, viz. Lying, Scurrility and Treachery. 

It is a bad fort of money, to which, our 
vanity gives currency. 


He that reviles me, it may be calls me 
fool, but he that flatters me, if I take not 
heed, will make me ſo. 
If we did not flatter ourſelves, the flattery - 
of others would do us but little harm. 
Pee are ſo wiſe, as to prefer uſeful reproof 


Flat · 


to treacherous praiſe. 


ALATTERY i is compounded of the moſt ; 
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Flattery will never be out of date, ſo long = 


as there are knaves to give it, and fools to 


take it. 
The only benefit of 17 is, that by 


hearing what we are not, we may be inſtruct- 
ed what we ought to be. 


Love of flattery in moſt men, proceeds 


| from the mean opinion they have of them- 
ſelves; in women, from the contrary. 


Crows pick ont the eyes of the Dead, when 


they are no longer of any uſe; but flatterers 
blind the eyes of the ſouls of the Living. 


The heart has no avenue ſo open as that 


ol flattery, which like ſome enchantment, 
lays all its guards aſleep. 


Great and good men, will rather 1001 for 
their characters in the writings and precepts 
of philoſophers, than in the hyperboles of 


flatterers; for they know very well, that wiſe 
E books are always true friends. 


So powerful is flattery, that men receive 
with pleaſure the praiſes of many, whoſe 


| opinion they would not take 1 in any thing but 


their own favour. ” 
There is more profit in a diſtaſteful rruth, 


than deceitful ſweetneſs. 


'Tis the moſt pleaſing flattery to like what 
other men like. 


None can be pleaſed without praiſe, and 
H * „„ 


E 160 


ſo muſt favourites have arts to govern their 
Prince. 


They mould not xſire to monopolize is. 


ear, for his miſadventures will be imputed to 
them, and what is well done, will be aſcribed | : 


to himſelf, 
His reign may be but ſhort, who admits 


any to be of his cabal, but thoſe whoſe for- 
tunes depend ſolely upon him. 


In dangerous attempts, an artful miniſter 


will put others before him to act and keep 
1 himſelf behind the curtain. 


The favourites of Princes, like Diali, are 
not looked on when the Sun of 9 15 


5 off them. 


Platter. 


ſordid hateful qualities incident to man- 


kind, viz. Lying, Scurrility and Treachery. 
It is a bad ſort of money, to which, our 
5 vanity gives currency. 


He that reviles me, it may be calls me 
et but he that flatters me, if 1 take not 


heed, will make me ſo. 


If we did not flatter ourſelves, the flattery 
of others would do us but little harm, 
Few are ſo wiſe, as to prefer uſeful reproof 
to treacherous Praiſe. 
Plat- 


LATTERY i is compounded of the moſt 
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Flattery will never be out of date, ſo long 


as there are knaves to give it, and fools to 


take it. 
The only benefit of flattery is, that by 
hearing what we are not, we may be nftruct- 
ed what we ought to be. 
Love of flattery in moſt men, proceeds ; 


from the mean opinion they have of them- 
ſelves ; in women, from the contrary, 


Crown pick out the eyes of the Dead, when | 


they are no longer of any uſe ; but flatterers 
blind the eyes of the ſouls of the Living. 


The heart has no avenue ſo open as that 


ol flattery, which like ſome enchantment, 
lays all its guards aſleep. 


Great and good men, will rather look for 


their characters i in the writings and precepts _ 


of philoſophers, than in the hyperboles of 


flatterers; for they know very well, that wiſe 
books are always true friends. 


So powerful is flattery, that men receive 
with pleaſure the praiſes of many, whoſe _ 
opinion they would not take i in | any ag but 
their own favour. 

There is more profit i in a diſtaſteful truth, 
than deceitful ſweetneſs. 

'Tis the moſt plealing flattery to like what 
other men like. 

None can be pleaſed without praiſe, and 

H 3 „ ew. 
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few can be praiſed without falſhood ; few 
can be aſſiduous without ſervility, and ſer- 
: vility ſeldom is without corruption. 

Flattery, if its operation be nearly exami- 
ned, will be found to owe its acceptance not 
to our ignorance, but knowledge of our fai- 
| lures; and to delight us rather as it conſoles 
our wants, than diſplays our poſſeſſions. 


IJuſt praiſe is only a debt, but err is a 
preſent. 


-" "TRE miſchief of flattery is that of ſup- 
i preſſing the influence of honeſt ambition, by 
an opinion that honour may be gained with⸗ 


out the toil of merit. 


Polly and Fools. 


\OLLY attends us cloſe i in all the ſeveral 


ſtages of life. If ſome one man appears 


wie, it is only becauſe his follies are propor- | 


tioned to his age and fortune. 
There are ſome filly people who are ſen- 


ſible of their ſimplicity, and make a viſe uſg 


ol it. 


The man who lives without fly, is not t fo 8 


wiſe as he fancies. 


As we grow old, we grow more fooliſh, _ 


and more wiſe. 


'Tis a great folly, x to ) ſet up for being wiſe 
| by _ CC. There = 


11 


— . — — — 2 ͤ——ͤ— 
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There are ſome follies which are as catcti- 
ing as infectious diſeaſes. 
Mad men and fools ſee only by their hu- 
| Mort. 
4 Wit ſometimes gives us a privilegs to play 
ue fool boldly. 
Old fools are more fools than young ones. 
There are no fools ſo troubleſome as thoſe | 
that have wit, 
| A man may be a fool with wit, but never 
== with Judgment. 
| Pools (et traps to catch themſelves. 
| Weak men are apt to be cruel, becauſe they 
flick at nothing that may por the Il effect 
of their miſtakes, = 
Folly is often more cruel | in the: 1 
quence, than malice can be in the intent. 
A man that hath only wit enough not to 
do hurt, committeth a ſin if he aimeth => 
doing good. 
It is ill manners to filence a foot, and cru- 
elty to let him go on. 1 
A fool will admire or like nothing that he | F 
underſtands ; a man of ſenſe nothing but RK 
What he anderftands. 
Wiſe men gain and poor r men live by the 
ſuperfluities of fools. 


The company of a fool is dangerous as 
well as tedious. | 
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Fortitude. 


See COURAGE, 


Fortune. 


ORTUNE and humour govern the 
world. 
The generality of the world never judge 


of men, but by their eee or by their 


fortune. 
Happy people are ſeldom to be corrected; 


| they generally think they are in the night, when 


Fortune ſupports their ill conduct. 
Our wiſdom is no leſs at the mercy of 
Fortune, than our wealth, — 
We are not ſenſible of our good or ill for- 
tune, but in proportion to our ſelf-love. 
He that would be a great man, ought to 
know how to puſh his fortune to the utmoſt. 


Fortune diſcovers our virtues and vices, as 


light does objects. 

The good or ill of men's lives depend no 
leſs on their humour, than on fortune. 

The folly of one man, is often the fortune | 
of another. 
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al. 
It is not enough for a man to have merit 


and virtue, but he muſt know how to bring 


himſelf into play. 
The power of fortune is confeſſed only by 


the miſerable, for the happy | impute all their 
ſucceſs to prudence or merit. 
Good fortune, like ripe fruit, ought to be 
enjoyed whilſt it is preſent. 
Fortune makes him a fool, whom ſhe makes 


her darling. 


The fortune which no 6 body ſees, makes a a 
man happy and unenvied. 
Fortune is like a market, where many 
times if you ſtay a little, the price will fall. 
Fortune fometimes turns the handle of the 


bottle, which is eaſy to be taken hold of; 


and after the belly, which is hard to graſp. 
There i is no fortune ſo good, but 1 it bates an 


ace. 


It is with b ortune, as with other fantaſtical 
miſtreſſes, ſhe ſports with thoſe that are ready 


to die for her, and throws herſelf at the feet 
of thoſe that deſpiſe her. 


Fortune is nothing but an attentive obſer- 
vation of the revolution of affairs, and the 


occaſions reſulting from them. 


The beſt way to make your fortune, is to 


convince people it is their intereſt to ſerve 
| you. 


5 „ 


ws 1 


Some men are ſo over cautious, they will 
hazard nothing; but a true ſportſman wWill 
hook a gudgeon to catch a jack. 


He who ſolicits for others, has the confi- 
dence of one who demands juſtice; he who 
ſpeaks for himſelf, the confuſion and baſhful- 


neſs of him that implores mercy. 


A man throws himſelf down, whilſt he 
complaineth ; and when a man throws him- | 


ſelf down, no body cares to take him up. 
In general, every man makes Fortune his 
; friend, or foe, according to his good or bad 
conduct. 


The caprice of our humour is more fan- 


taſtical, than that of our fortune. 


Whatever difference there may appear to 
be in misfortunes, there is ſtill a certain com- 


poſition of good and ill in all, that makes 


them equal. | 
Let nature give never 4 many advantages, 


yet generally, it is not ſhe alone, but Fortune 


in conjunction with her that makes the hero. 
To make a fortune in the world, men uſe 


all the means poſſible, to appear to have made 


it already. 
Fortune turns every ming to the advantage 
of thoſe ſhe favours. 


Nature gives merit, and Fortune ſers it to 


work. 5 
Fortune 


h 


a 
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Nature never could do. 
= Fortune never appears ſo blind, as to thoſe 


2 whom ſhe never favours, 

> | We ought to treat Fortune as we do 

" | health, enjoy her when good, bear with her 
ö when ſhe's ill, and never apply violent reme- 

- ©} dies, but when neceſſity calls for them. 


| N unleſs Fortune calls him fortn. 
|  Induſtryis Fortune 8 right hand, and fru- 
1 gality her left. | 


> | himſelf. 


Although ſuperiority 4 forning ſhould 
5 ? give ſuperiority of happineſs, let it be re- 
marked, that he who encreaſes the endear- 
ments of life, encreaſes at the ſame time the 7 


terrors of death. 


become a good fortune, than to get one. 


| ſures. 


& Fortune breaks us of many faults, which 


A man of parts, may be hid all his life, : 


The man of ſucceſs, and of the higheſt | 
. advancement, firſt indeed laughs at others, 
burt ſoon he revenges them, by laughing at 


There are more qualifications es to 


A great part of What we call good, or ill 
fortune, ariſes from right, or N mea- 


Friends, 
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2 cans, and F riendſhip, FF 


NLY good and wiſe men can be 
friends, others are but companions. 55 
Two perſons cannot be friends a long tine, 
who cannot forgive each other little failings. 
It is with friends as with apparitions, what 
| many talk of, but few have ſeen. --M - 
Never purchaſe fr jends by gifts, for if you KW n 
ceaſe to give, they will ceaſe to love. WH tc 
Have a care in making any man your | 
friend twice, except the rupture was by your in 
own miſtake, and you have done penance for tt 
it. 5 
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Always en upon your preſent friend as | in 5. 
E poſſibility of being your greateſt enemy. ns 
Be ſlow to chooſe a friend, and flower to 8 tc 
chan ge him. l of 
Proſperity is no juſt ſcale to weigh rind: = 6 
f ſhip, adverſity is the true ballance. 1 
A falſe friend is like the ſhadow on a dial, mY 
it appears in clear weather, but vaniſhes when 1 
it is cloudy. E 
He will find bimfalf in a great miſtake, 
| who either ſeeks for a friend 1 in court, or tries 
him at a et.. ” 0 
It is as hard to be a goed friend, and a hs 
lover 
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lover of women, as it is to be a good friend, 
and a lover of money, 


Time that Wegen, Friendſhip, weakens | 
Love. 
Proſperity gains friends, adverſity ies 


them. . N 
Adverſity is the totchſtone of friendſhip. 


We ought always to make choice of per- 


ſons of ſuch worth and honour for our friends, 

that if they ſhould ever ceaſe to be fo, will 

not abuſe our confidence, nor give us cauſe 
to fear them, if enemies, 


There goes as much wiſdom and ability 


in the improving of a friend's advice, as in 
the adviſing and conducting ourſelves. 


The fault which you ſuffer in your frien d, 


f you ſtand guilty of yourſelf, 


Friendſhip ſupplies the place of every thing | 


; 5 to thoſe who know how to make a right uſe 


of it; it makes proſperity more ry. and 


| adverſity more eaſy. | 


Hes10D being aſked when he was lending 


money, why all theſe niceties and forms of 
law among friends? he anſwered, * By all 


„ means, that we may be ſure to continue 
4 ſo.“ 


Of all ian that is the 3 


chat is contracted by a ſimilitude of manners. 


Few 


1 7. 


Few will tell you the truth but friends, and 4 
they will not always tell you, your fulliogs. : Þ h: 
Friendſhip ſeldom is, unleſs there be a th 
conformity of inclinations, ſimilitude of man- 
ners, and equality of years and ſtation ; nor m 
can any friendſhip long ſubſiſt, that is not = vi 
founded in virtue, | 1 
Alt was ever my opinion, 25 ſays Hon Ack, | 5. 
ce that a chearful, good. natured friend is o 
22 a bleſſing, that it admits of no com- 
« panion but jtſelf,” _ : 
Cicero uſed to ſay, That it was no les an 
evil for a man to be without a friend, than | _ 
to have the heavens without a ſun. And 1 4 
SocraTEs thought Friendſhip the ſweeteſt | II 
poſſeſſion, and that no piece of ground yield | . 
ed more or pleaſanter fruit, than a true friend, n 
True friends are the whole world to one 
another; and he thar is a friend to himſelf, | ſt 


bl * ” * 1 r BP 2 * SW £ * 
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is alſo a friend to mankind. There is no b 
reliſh in the palleſſivn of any thing without a 18 
a. 55 j 5 

It is no flattery to give a friend a due cha- 1 
racter; for commendation is as much the 1 ©! 
duty of a friend, as reprehenſion. m 
K Friendſhip with a generous ſtranger, is | 
commonly more ſteady than with the neareſt bs 
relation, 8 1 


The * fl 


E 


Tbe greater a man is, the more need he 


hath of a friend; and the more difficulty 
there is in finding and knowing him. 


Friendſhip improves happinels, and abates 


_ miſery, by the doubling of our joy, and di- 


viding of our grief. 
If you have not the 1 to pardon 


your friends, nor they the ſame to pardon 


you, your friendſhip will laſt no longer, than | 
it can ſerve both your intereſts, _ 92 
Late ere I love,” ſaid Avavervs, « as 


& long ere I leave.” 


A man may have a thouſand intimate ac- 


= quaintance, and not a friend among them all. 
; If you have one friend, think yourſelf happy. 


It is a certain orinciple, that friendſhip can- 


not long ſubſiſt between many perſons. 


Being ſometimes aſunder, heightens friend- 
ſhip; the great cauſe of the frequent quarrels 
between relations, is their Wang ſo much to- 
gether. 

Whoever | would reclaim his friend, and 


bring him to a true and perfect underſtanding 
of himſelf, may privately admoniſh, but 


muſt never publicly reprehend him. An open 


admonition, is an open diſgrace. 


All men have their frailties; whoever looks 


for a friend without imperfections, will never 


find what he becks; we love ourſelves with 
all . 


E 


all our faults, and we ought to love dur! 
friend in like manner. | 
No man can lay himfelf under an obliga- = 
tion to do an ill thing. PzrIcLEs, when one | 
of his friends importuned his ſervice in aan 
_ unjuſt manner, excuſed himſelf, laying, «5 Wl + 
4 am a friend as far as the Altar” = 
Friends muſt be preſerved with good deeds, 1 
and enemies reconciled with fair words. FE 
One friend is not bound to bear a part in 
the follies of another, but rather to diſſuade 
him from them; and if he cannot prevail; 
to tell him plainly, as PHocyon did AnT1- 
' PATER, © I cannot be both your friend and 
e M1 
Hearts may agree, thouph heads differ: MM {4 
A true friend unboſoms freely, adviſes 1 
juſtly, aſſiſts readily, adventures boldly, takes | 
all patiently, defends couragronlly, and c con- I 
tinues a friend unchangeably. 1 
A true friend is the medicine of life, and 
; they that fear the LORD, ſhall find it. 
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We ought to chooſe a friend as a phyſician, | - 
not the moſt agreeable, but the moſt uſeful. E 
Neceſſitous circumſtances prove friends, 
and detect enemies. 

A man dies as often as he loſes his friends, iq 
It is more diſhonourable to diſtruſt our | , 
friends, than to be deceived by them; and 3 
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we cannot complain of the deceit of others 


whom we diſtruſt. _ . 
The thing that makes us ; ſo changeable in 


our friendſhip, is, that *tis difficult to know 
the qualities of the ſoul, and ealy to know ; 
thoſe of the underſtanding, 


We ſometimes with levity complain of our 


| friends, to juſtify our own levity. 


That which commonly hinders us from 


letting our friends ſee the bottom of our 
hearts, is not ſo much the diffidence we have 


of thera, as our unuillingneſs to diſcloſe our 
defects. „ 


We cannot long preſerre the ſentiments. 
we ought to have of our friends and bene- 


Eiftors, if we allow ourſelves the liberty to 
talk often of their failings. 


The greateſt effort of true friendſhip, is 


not, the diſcovering our ſailings to a friend, 
but the ſhewing inn his own. 


In friendſhip, as in love, we are more hap- 


py by the things we do n not know, than by 
_ thoſe we know, 


As rare a thing as true love is, it is Rill 
leſs rare than true friendſhip. 


The charms of a new acquaintance and 


the influence of an old one, as oppoſite as 


they are to one another, do equally hinder us 


from finding out the failings of our friends. 


1 A true 


L 14 ] 

A true friend is the oreateſt of all poſſeſ- 

ſions, yet it is that which we leaſt of all are 
careful to acquire. 


Friendſhips renewed require more care to 
cultivate them, than thoſe that have never 


been broken. 


An active ſpirit 1 in one friend, and a paſſive - 
one in the other, is likely to make their friend- | 


ſhips durable. 

bs riendſhip and reſerve are e incompatible. 
He who is capable of true friendſhip, can- 

not be defective in any of the ſocial duties. 


That friendſhip is only Pretenſion, which 


on proper calls, exerts not itſelf into action. 
The ſtrongeſt friendſhips are rather con- 
firmed, than leſſened wy ſome intervals of 
abſence. 


of minds. | 
lt il eaſier to ey a friend, than to re- 
cover him when loft. _ - 

| We ſhould never communicate that to a 


friend: which "_ put it in his power to 


deſpiſe us. 
Friendſhip is a clear-ſighted | ſentiment, 


which may begin by inclination, but muſt 


be confirmed by eſteem. 


Be in peace with many, but have but one 


counſellour of 4 thouſand. 


A kith 


Sympathy of manners maketh conjunction 
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A faithful friend is a ſtrong defence, and 
he that hath found ſuch an one, hath found 
a treaſure. 
Forſake not an old friend, for the new is 
not comparable to him. A new friend is as 
new wine, when it is old, thou ſhalt drink it , 
with pleaſure. | 
Every man is ready to give in a a large cata- 
logue of thoſe virtues and good qualities he 
3 expects to find in the perſon of a friend, but 
* very few of us are careful to cultivate them 
in ourſelves. 
Love and eſteem are the firſt principles of EE 
friendſhip, which always is imperfect when = 
either of theſe two is wanting, = 
The - friendſhip which makes the leaſt - 
noiſe, is generally moſt uſeful; wherefore, a 
prudent friend is to be preferred to a zealous 
one, 
The ſight of a 5784 brightneth the eye. 
A wiſe enemy 1s better than a fooliſh 
friend. 
Tuhat man travels the longeſt journey, that 
| undertakes it in the ſearch of a fincere ſriend. 
Friendſhip cometh oftener by chance than 
by choice, which maketh it N o un- 
certain. 
It is a miſtake to o ſay a friend can be 
bought. 


8 5 A man 
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A man may buy a good turn, but he can- 


not buy the heart that doth it. 1 
Friendſhip cannot live with ceremony, 1 nor 1 
without civility. | 1 
Friendſhip will not continue to the end, 1 

that is begun for an end, | | 
- Friendſhip is ſeldom laſting but between L 
equals, or where the ſuperiority on one fide t 
1s reduced by ſome equivalent adrantage on { 
the other. 5 0 
That friendſhip. may be at once fond and 7. 
laſting, there muſt not only be virtue on each 5 
part, but virtue of the ſame kind; not only 1 
the ſame end muſt be propoſed, but the ſame 0 
means muſt be * by both, r 
Frugality. 1 
SEC Oxconomy, , 
TY Gaming. t 
N all our r appetites, defires, or pleaſures, ſ 
| [ we at times grow cloy'd with enjoyment, 1 
except gaming, which grows upon it. | 

A good man will love himſelf and family 


too well to loſe, and his neighbour too well 
to win an eſtate by gaming. The love of it 
corrupts the beſt principles. 5 
FFF Gaming, 
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Gaming, like a quick-ſand, ſwallows ap a. 


man in a moment: Our follies and vices help 
one another, and blind the bubble, at the 
ſame time that they make the ſharper . | 
ſighted. | 


Among many other evils that attend 


= gaming, are theſe, loſs of time, loſs of repu- 
tation, loſs of health, loſs of fortune, loſs of 
| temper, ruin of families, defrauding of cre- 
| ditors, and, what is often the effect of it, 

the loſs of life itſelf. . 


PLA ro ſeeing a young man playing at e 


he reproved him. The young man anſwer- 
| ed, M pat, ſo ſmall a matter 2” © Cuſtom 
| (replies the philoſopher) 7s no ſmall thing.” 


Is it not abſolute madneſs to caſt a die, 


3 whether a man's | eſtate ſhall be his own, or 
e 


A 3 the greater maſter he 1 is in his | 


art, the worſt man he is. 


What Pity can he expect, who puts a cer- 


tainty to a hazard, in hope of a 8 
ſhare in the property of others? 


He that wiſhes to win what belongs to ano- 


ther, well deſerves to loſe his own. 


Play ſerves to eaſe the genteel part of the = 


world, of the painful load of exiſtence. 


It is laid, that play and love make all con- 
4 nd ditions 5 


: . 

ditions equal. Play, equals only by leſſening 
the ſuperior, Love, by raiſing the inferior. 
Three things may greatly contribute to 


diſcover to us the heart of man, play, wine 


and love. 


Generoſity. 


reſt: of the world. 


The man who would be chough generous h 


muſt firſt be juſt, 
Generoſity is the happy medium between 
parſimony and profuſeneſs. 
Prudence is the meaſure of generoſity. 


A generous mind will be as ready to con- ; 


7 fer, as to receive a benefit. 


ruler. 


A generous mind will be pained to receive 
preſents, which knows not how either to de- 


ſerve or return. 


Many men deſpiſe wealth, but few know 


how to be liberal. 


Frugality ought ever to be the baſis of l. 


berality. 
L berality is the cauſe of love. 


F Oble-minded perſons in the exertion of 
their munificence, lilently reproach the 


A diſintereſted and generous man 1s born a 
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An oſtentatious liberality, though it ſcat- 
ters bounty, confers no benefits, and may 
buy flattery, but not friendſhip. 


| Good-breeding, Good-manner, : 


and Politeneſs. 
Hoever ds the forall perſons un- 
ealy, is the beſt bred in company. 
True good manners conſiſt in making 


thoſe People eaſy, with whom we converſe. 


There is a PEDANTRY | in MaxxERS, as in 


all arts and ſciences; for pedantry i is properly 
the over-rating of any kind of knowledge we 


E pretend to, and if that kind of knowledge : 


be a trifle, che pedantry is the greater. 


Very great men are very ſeldom what the 


world calls perfectly polite; they cannot af- 
ford ſuch attention to little things, as is ab- 


ſolutely necellary t to form and pte that 
character. | 
And even to men of the common degree, 


that exceſſive ſedulity about grace and good | 


manners, which conſtitutes the eſſence of 


 good-breeding, would be injurious, as it 


tends to cramp their faculties, effeminate the 
temper, and break that force and vigour of 


mind which is l in a man of buſineſs 


N + Rs for 


6 
for the diſcharge of his duty in a free coun- 
uy, DH 1 
ing ſhould be left to the ambition of ſtill 


inferior ſpirits, of ſuch indeed, as are conſci- 
ous to themſelves of an | incapacity for any 


bother. e 
Politeneſs 1s not only the ornament, but 


the duty of humanity. 
Good-breeding ſhews itſelf moll, where t to 
an ordinary eye it appears the leaſt. 


It is a kind of artificial humanity, invent- 

ed by mankind to ſupply. the place of or 
nature. 
Buy good- breeding, is generally underſtood 


an agreeable negligence. 


True politeneſs 1s but another word for 


virtue and honour. 

| Modeſt aſſurance, good-humour and pru- 
dence make a Gentleman. 
Good- breeding conſiſts more in 1 not offend- 
ing, than in obliging. 

Ceremony was invented by wiſe men, to 
keep fools at a diſtance. 

A rIN GENTLEMAN is properly a com- 


pound of the various good qualities chat em- 


: belliſh mankind. 


| There needeth little care to poliſh the un- 


derftanding ; 


So that this exquiſite eaſe of nood-breed- 


— 


PTY 


—_— 


GY — . 
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derſtanding ; if true means were uſed to 
ſtrengthen it, it will poliſh itſelf. 

Good. manners is ſuch a part of good ſenſe, 
L that they cannot be divided ; but that which 
a fool calleth good- breeding is is the moſt un- 
mannerly thing in the world. 
Right good-manners require ſo much good 
ſenſe, that there 1s hardly any ſuch thing in 
the world, 

| Good-breeding neceſſarily jmplics civility; 
but civility does not reciprocally imply good- 
breeding. The former has its intrinſic weight 


and value which the latter always adorns, 


and often doubles by its workmanſhip. 
Civility is the reſult of good- nature; good- 
breeding of good ſenſe, Joined to Experience, 
obſervation and attention. | 
Flattery is the diſgrace of cood breeding, : 
| as brutality often is of truth and ſincerity. 
| Good-breeding is the middle point between 


VB theſe two odious extremes. 


Great talents make a man ſamous; great 
merit makes him reſpected, and great learn- 
ing makes him eſteemed; but good-b eeding 
alone can make him beloved. 


| [ 122 ] 


Good-natur e, and Good-humour: 


Good-nature, which boalls of being 0 very 


ſenſible, 1s often ſtifled by the falleſt inte- 
MC... 1 

SGood- nature is one of the bleſſings of a 
happy conſtitution, which education 8 im- 
| prove, but not produce. e 


Good - nature is more agreeable i in conver- 


ſation than wit, and gives a certain air to the 
countenance which is more amiable than _ 
beauty. It makes even folly and impertinence 

: ſupportable. 


Good ſenſe and good. nature always go 


together. 


Chearfulneſs and good. nature are two of 


the greateſt ornaments of virtue. 
Good-nature is rather acted than pradtſed . 


in the world. 


Good-humour boaſts no faculties which 


every one does not believe in his own power, 


and pleaſes principally by not offending, 


Good- 


FE often term that Good-nature, which | 
in fact is nothing but either calineſs 
or complaiſance. SE 
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Ge ned. 


OODNESS is eſſential to true hap- 
pineſs. 1 

Goodneſs and greatneſs are N nonymous 
terms. 8 

A good man will look upon every acceſſ*on 
of power to do good, as a new trial of the 
integrity of his heart. 

It becomes a good man, in ſome things to 
ſoften the ſeverity of his virtue. 

A good man will take his meaſures of 


: right and wrong from his conſcience only. 


Let a good man travel the world over, and 5 


he will go from friend to friend. 


Good men have ever this reward, that even 5 


thoſe who will not imitate, revere them. 


A good man can enjoy the reward in the 


contemplation of the action, and look for 


none other. 
Intrepidity and tenderneſs are inſeparable 


qualities in the heart of a man truly braue 
and good. 


A good man has an 1 intereſt i in every oy orthy 


5 man's affections. 


The intervention and character of a 8900 | 


man will obviate many difficulties. 


A day Pens in dg _ be the objects 
of 
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of it ever ſo low, is more pleaſing to reflect 


upon than a day of the moſt elegant indul- 


gence. 
A good man will requite a gift, an ill man 


will alk more. 


To make one good action ſucceed another 


( conſtantly) is the perfection of goodneſs. 


See BENEFICENCE. 


| Good Senſe. 


fo uſeful as common ſenſe. 


We rarely allow any perſons to have good | 

ſenſe, but thoſe of our own opinion. ; 
A good grace is to the body, what good 5 
| ſenſe is to the mind. 


Governments States, and Gover- 5 


nors. 


The thoughts of freedom make people 


eaſy in a Republick, though they ſuffer more 
than under an e monarch. 


The 


N 
hd 
& 
N 
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* 

7 

5 


SINE ſenſe and exalted ſenſe are not air 


IN deſpotic governments, Aol who have 

4 ferved their country, ſeldom die regretted 
by the public, as people are actuated only by 

private intereſt, 


vo 3 = 
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The true difference between a free and a 


ſlaviſn government is, that in the former, the 
magiſtrates muſt conſult the voice and intereſt 


of the people, whereas in the latter the will 
and intereſt of the governours is the ſole r mea- 


ſure of the adminiſtration. 5 


All governments have tended towards 
deſpotiſm, when the magiſtrates have con- 
ducted the adminiſtration e of che 
advice of the people. 


Though the private franchiſes of particu- 


lar perſons or places may be loſt by non-uſer, 
yet the fundamental or eſſential rights of a 
kingdom, cannot be forfeited for want of 
uſage or claim. 
That government is ever beſt temper d, . 
where a few drams of fear are blended with 


the people's love. 
A ſoft current is ſoon ſtopped, bur: a ſtrong 


ſtream reſiſted, breaks into many, or over- 
whelms a 8 

Schiſmatics, either in religion, or in poli- 

tics are like tops, if you ſcourge them you 


keep them up, but if you neger them they 


will go down alone. 
The love and hate of the people are equal: 
ly dangerous. _— 
Ilt is as impoſſible for a Government, as it 
is for a man to be without faults. | 


No 


muſt ſteer their courſe; 

State will always be and in its intereſt. | 
A good magiſtrate ſhould be like the ſtatue _ 
of Apollo, who had a Lance in one hand, and 


1 
No one ought to govern, who was not bet- 
ter than thoſe he governed, 


To make a State powerful, the people 
ſhould either have a liberty founded upon the 
Jaws, or the regal authority ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed without controul. 5 
All States ſtand more firm by fame, than 


force; it is moſt ſafe, neither to diſcover 


weakneſs, nor hazard loſs, by attempt. 


Policy at home, and intelligence abroad, 


are the two poles upon which every well- 


turned State turns. 


What is the great humour and bear -& 


nation ought ever to be much conſidered by 


a State, which can hardly miſcarry in the pur- 


ſuit of it. 


Taxes and 3 ought to be in a 
State, as ſails in a ſhip; not to charge and 
overlade it, but to conduct and aſſure it. 


Frames of policy, as well as works 75 na- 


ture, are beſt preſerved from the ſame grounds 
on which they were firſt founded. 


Intereſt is the compaſs by which all States 


a Harp in the other: that is, RESOLUTION to 
| -.- We 


therefore, a wiſe 
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awe on the one ſide, and SWEETNESS to 
oblige on the other. 
PLUTARCH faid; © It is otherwiſe in a 
* commonwealth of men, than of bees; the 
“ hive of a city or kingdom is in beſt con- 
* dition, when there 1s leaſt noiſe or buz 1 in 


* 


fouler ſtone, is never perceived. 
Magiſtrates are to obcy, as well as to exe- 


cute the laws. Po WER is not to do wrong, 
but to puniſh the doers of wrong. 


Plots, when diſcovered, ſtrengthen the 


government they were defianed to ruin. 
Kings may marry, but kingdoms never. 
marry ; fo that by ſuch marriage, no perma- 
nent intereſt is gained. OTE . 
Popular tumults have worſe effects upon 


common ſaſety, than the rankeſt tyranny, as 


It is caſter to pleaſe the humour, and either 


appeaſe or reſiſt the fury of one ſingle perſon, 
th. - 


Let States that aim at vente, (Lord 
Bacon ſays) take heed how their nobility and 
gentry multiply too faſt. In coppice woods, 
if the ſtadles be left too thick, there never 
will be clean underwood, but ſhrubs and 
buſhes. 
Alſo that the beſt governments are always 
ſubject to be like the faireſt chryſtals, where- 

in, every iſicle or grain is ſeen, which, | in a 


1441 1 


than of a multitude. A licentious mob, is 


an aſſembly of tyrants. 
The happieſt eſtate of government would 
be, where all other things being equal, pre- 


cedence ſhould be meaſured out by the vir- 
tues, and repulſes by the vices of men. 
There is no ſtretching of power; 'tis a 
good rule, Eat within your ſtomach, Act 
within your commiſſion. | 


They that govern muſt make leaſt noiſe, 


Lou ſee when men row in a barge, they that 


do the drudgery-work, luſh, and puff, and 


ſweat; but he that governs, ſits quietly at 
the ſtern, and ſcarce 1s ſeen to ſur, 1 


govern che world. 


5 good. -will of the governed will be 
ſtarved, if it is not fed by the good conduct 


of the governors. 


It is in a diſorderly government, a in a 


river, the lighteſt things ſwim at the top. _ 
Leet that commonwealth which deſires to 
Aouriſh be very ſtrict both in their puniſh? 
ments and rewards, according to the merits 
of ſubjects, and offences of the delinquents. 
Let the ſervice of the deſerver be rewarded, 
leſt thou diſcourage worth; and let the crime 
of the offender be puniſhed, leſt thou encou- 
rage vice. The neglect of the one weakens 


wn commonwealth ; the omiſſion of both ruins | 
it, e e They: 
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They that cannot be induced to fear for 


love, will never be inforced to love for fear. 
It is the duty of a ſtateſman, eſpecially in 
a free State, to hold the commonwealth to 
her firſt frame of government, from which 
the more it ſwerves the more it declines; _ 
which being declined, is not commonly re- 
duced without that extremity, the danger 
whereof rather ruins than rectifies. Funda- 


mental alterations are inevitable perils. 


The number and welfare of the people are 
the certain ſtrength of a State. 


The government is beſt and moſt ſure, 


when the ſubject joys in his obedience. 
An exact adminiſtration, and good choice | 
of proper inſtruments doth inſenſibly make 
the government in a manner er abſolute, without 


aſſuming it. 


The intent of the Governors and the Go- 
verned is in reality the ſame, but, by miſtakes 
on both ſides, it is generally very differing. 
He who is a Courtier by trade, and the 
Country Gentleman who will be popular, 
right or wrong, help to keep up- this | unrea- 
| ſonabie diſtinction. 


Sce FACTION, See PARTY. 
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Gratitude. f 


\RIFLI NG gifts receive a value when 
they are the offerings of reſpect, Io 


teem and gratitude. 


Gratitude is the mother of Virtue: 


He that is grateſul, would be generous, if 
it were in his power. 
| Gratitude is the moſt pleafing exerciſe ol 
the mind, and brings with it, ſuch an in- 
ward ſatisfaction, that the duty 1s ſufficiently 


rewarded by the performance of it. 
Thankfulneſs is the cauſe of encreaſe. 
Write injuries in ſand, but kindneſſes in 
marble. 1 


It is not like the DOE of many other 
virtues, difficult and painful; but attended 
with ſo much pleaſure, that were there no 
poſitive command which enjoined it, nor any 


recompence laid up for it hereafter, a gene- 
rous mind would indulge i in it for the natural 
gratification that accompanies it. 


___ Gratitude will ever be ſcarce in the world, | 
whilſt SELF-LOVE and pride are fo predomi- 


nant in it. 


Caro ſaid, © The beſt way to « logs good 5 
« acts memory is to refreſh them with 


wy” new.” 
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The gratitude of the generality of men, 


is, too often, but a ſecret deſire of obtaining 27 


greater favours. 
Every body, almoſt, takes a pleaſure in re- 


turning ſmall obligations; many are grateful 


for moderate ones ; but there are but few 
who are not ungrateful for great ones. 


Gratitude of all virtues 1s the moſt mert- 
| torious, as human laws cannot enforce the 
exertion of it, it is the moſt certain ſign of 


a truly noble ſoul. 
He that preaches gratitude, pleads the 


cauſe both of Goo and man; for without it, 


we can be neither ſociable nor religious. 


There is a certain gratitude ſo ſenſible, 
that it not only diſcharges us of the obliga- 


tions we have received, but even makes our 


friends indebted to us, while we do but pay 


what we owed them. 
A right heart cannot be ungrateful. 
Ac grateful mind will be thankful for bene- 


fits — altho' its further expectations ſhould 
not be anſwered. 


Gratitude is among the leaſt X virtues, but 


Ingratitude is the worſt of vices. 
' _ Gratitude don old friends, and pro- 


cures new. 
K C A truly 
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A truly noble ſpirit can forget i injuries, but 
not benefits. 


See INGRATITUDE, 


| Great Men and Gestell. 


IRE AT men are like wolves, we maſt 
never ſtrike at them unleſs we are ſure 


G our blow, or they will be ſure to tear us 


to pieces. 


It is a damned r in Gr Men, 
that whom they wrong, they will hate. 


Eat no cherries with Great Mex, for 
| they will caſt the ſtones in your eyes; like 
fire at a diſtance, they give warmth, but if - 
too near, they burn. ND 

Great men make promiſes but mean men 
keep them. 


Goodneſs is the beſt part of greatneſs, 5 = 


like a diamond ſet 1 in gold, ſhould be its ſup» 


GREATNESS Without es | 18 Vo the 


| Coloſſus of Rhodes, not ſo much to be admired” 


for its workmanſhip, as its huge bulk. 


_ Greatneſs may build the tomb, but Good- 
neſs muſt make the epitaph. 


The 


is 


> I 
The way to happineſs is fair, but the pal- 
ſage to GREATNESS is craggy, and ftands 


not only upon a PrrciePice, but alſo upon 
Ice. TT 5 


PLUTARCH ſaid of men of weak abilities 


in high places, that they were like ſtatues ſet 


on great baſes, made to appear the leſs by 


their advancement, 


Six Francis Bacon uſed to lay, 66 That 
power in an ill man, is like the power of 


. a black witch, he could do hurt, but no 
« good with it.“ 


Great men ought always to be rated by 


the means they took to acquire it. 


Goodneſs is greatneſs, > 
Io diſcern true merit, and reward it when 


a man has found it out, are two great ſteps 
to make at once, and ſuch as few of the great 
ones are capable of. 


We oftentimes fancy that we love perſons 


in authority, when it is nothing but intereſt 
that makes us fond of them. And all our 

applications and attendances are not ſo much 
upon the account of any good we deſire to do 
them, as for what we expect and hope they 
may do us. 


The greater a man is, the more need he 


hath of a friend; and the more difficulty 
there i Is in finding and knowing him. 
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The prepoſſeſſions of the vulgar for men it 
power and authority, are ſo blind, and they 


are generally ſo admired in every thing they 
do, that if they could themſelves think of 
being good, the multitude would, in a man- 
ner, idolize them. But, as GRATIAN ob- 
ſerves, when excellence concurs with high 


birth and fortune, it paſſes for a prodigy. 
The greater a man is in power above 
others, the more he ought to excel them in 
virtue. 
Since the great men of the World can nei- 


ther give health of body, nor repoſe of mind, 


we conſtantly pay too dear for all the good 5 
they are able to do us. 


Be ſilent before great men, or ſpeak what 


will pleaſe them. 

Great e ſeldom ſee their face in a 
. true glaſs. 
Great men are the firſt who fin 1d their'c own 1 
grief, and the laſt who find their own faults. 


Worth begets in baſe minds Env v, but in 


great minds EMULATION, 
He that is in great place, had need have as 
many eyes as Argus to watch, as many hands 

as Briareus to diſpoſe and order things, and 


as long arms as Typheus to defend himſelf 
againſt calumny and malice. 


k 
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It is better to ſit down with honour, than 
to attend the changes of our inconſtant for- 
tune. 5 
It is for higher beings than men, to join 
happineſs and greatneſs together. 
A truly great man is not contented with 
the ſubmiſſion only of thoſe under him, but 
rather covets to be loved, than feared. 
None but the great ſoul can have the true 
reliſh of good actions. : 
Great men who keep us at a diſtance with 5 
politeneſs without goodneſs, ſhould alſo be 
paid in their turn with reſpect without attach- 
ment. 5 = 
People of Taferior rank make no doubt of 
their credit, and in this conſiſts one of the 
chief advantages of great men: by theſe 


means, they exact as a tribute, all the ſer- 


vices which are paid them with ſubmiſſion. 
The very ſtation to which great men are 
advanced, is ſuppoſed either the recompence 
of great ſervice done the public, or of the 
merit of an uncommon capacity to ſerve it. 
To covet greatneſs is to covet trouble, and 
to live more for others than for ourſelves. 


Grief. 
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Grief. 
ME delivers fools from grief, and 


Reaſon wiſe men. 
Grief is like fire, the more it is covered, 
| che more it rages. a 


He whoſe heart is aa grieved, takes 


bis beſt comfort, when he finds time to la- 


. ment his lofs. 


In the enjoyment. of an object, we only 
: God that ſhare of pleaſure, which it is capable 
of giving us; but in the loſs of it, we do nor 
Proportion our grief to the real value it bears, 
but to the value our fancy and een 5 


: ſets upon it. 


Habit. 


lx on that ſtate of "7H aliich 18 moſt 


< excellent, and cuſtom will make it de- 
lightful. 


He is moſt potent, who has Nine in his 
own Power. 15 


Happineſs. 


TAPPINESS is in the taſte, not in = 
| thing; and we are made happy by 
Tlleſing what we love, and not what others 
. think lovely, 


=x 


al 
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8 „„ 8 
If you will be happy never have but one 
woman in your bed, one friend in your bo- 
ſom, and one faith in your heart. 
Our happineſs depends in a great meaſure 8 
upon the choice of our company. | 
„ Happy is the man who can be acquitted by 
| himſelf in private, by others in public, and 
by GOD in both. 0 : 
He that would be happy muſt take an ac- 
count of his time. 
He is happy that can chooſe his c own \ buſi- 
|. 
There can be no true happineſs, without : "YL 
_ contempt of all events. 
And the contempt of death makes all the 
5 miſeries of life eaſy to us. 
Human happineſs is founded upon wiſdom 
and virtue, 
Without virtue there can be no | kppines: 55 
and there is no felicity like the peace of con- 
ſcience, 
5 ſound body and a quiet mind are great 
bleſſings, iir MENS SANA, IN CORPORE 
SANO. 5 
If we are not as happy as we defire, it iS 
well we are not ſo miſerable as we deſerve. 
We generally receive much more good than 
ever we do, and do more evil than we have 
: fuſfered. 5 | 
He 
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He who wiſhes for what he has not, forfeits 
the enjoyment of what he has. 5 
Happineis only begins when wiſhes end; and 


he that hankers after more, enjoys nothing, 
That ſtate 1s moſt happy, which is above 
contempt, and below envy. _ 


Being abſent from what we love i: is a Good, 11 5 


in compariſon of living with what we hate. 


We may truly ſay of happineſs, Philoſo- 
phers ſeek it, Divines find it, but the Reli- 
gious only enjoy it. 

It lies not in the things themſelves, but in 
our 1 in the reliſh which we have of 
them. 
Ill a man cannot find eaſe within himſelf. ; 
it is prepoſterous for him to ſeek it ny where 
clic. | 
According to our true or falſe eſtimate of 


things, we are happy or miſerable, 
Se NEC A ſays there is no difference between 


poſſeſſing a thing, and not deſiring it. f 

The wiſe men meaſure happineſs, not by | 
the abundance of riches, but by the tran- | 
quillity of the mind. 


He that would be truly happy, muſt think 


his own lot beſt, and fo live with men, as 
| conſidering that GOD ſees him, and ſpeak to 
GOD, as if men heard him. „„ 

A good 


tile 
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A good man can never be miſerable, nor 


a wicked man happy. 


DEMETRIUS upon the taking of Alegara, 


aſked SriLyo the philoſopher, what he had 


loft ; Nothing, ſays he, © for 7 Ha all 
© that 1 could call my own about me.” And 


yet the enemy had ſeized his patrimony, his 
children and his country, but theſe he looked 
upon only as adventitious goods, and under 
the command of Fortune. 


Nothing e. can be above him, that is above 


F ortune. 


Since no man can have all things that he 
would have, we may all forbear defiring what 


we have not. 


Conſtancy of mind gives a man reputa- 
tion, and makes bim happy in TO of all 


misfortunes, 


He 1s the happy man, that is master ol 
himſelf, and triumphs over the fear of death, 
which has overcome the conquerors of the 


world. 


5 by Philoſophy has got the better of Fortune. 


The mind is never right, but when it is at 
Peace within itſelf, and independent upon any 


thing f rom abroad, 


Err, 5 


Do man can be happy that i is not free and 
fearleſs; and no man can be fo, but he, who 


E-140- J.- 

Epicurus makes the tw o bleſſings of life 
to be, a s0UND Bop, and a QUIET MIND, 
which is only a compendious reduction of 
human felicity, to a a ſtate of He alvH and of 
VIRTUE. 

Hie who only deſires what he can have, 
will always have what he deſires. 


Let us never be troubled for what we have T 


not, but rejoice for what we have. 
He that is moderate in his wiſhes from 
reaſon and choice, and not reſigned from 


ſourneſs, diſtaſte and diſappointment, doubles 


all the pleaſures of his life. 


An unlooked-for good is a virgin happi- | 
neſs; but they who have gained what they 


long gazed on in expectation, only marry 


what they themſelves have defloured before. 


We ſhould manage ourſelves with our for- 
tune, as we do with our health; enjoy It 


when good; bear it patiently when ill, and 
never uſe deſperate remedies but upon deſpe- 
rate occaſions. _ 

It is chiefly fancy, not the reaſon of things, 


that makes life ſo unealy to us as we find, It 


is not the place, nor the condition, but the 
ind alone, that can make a man happy or 
raiferable. 


Every man has it in his own power, by 


the force of natural reaſon, to maſter the 
temptation 


tu 
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or 


© 
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temptation of falling either into preſumption, 
or deſpair. 
A man cannot be truly happy here, with- 
out a well-grounded hope of being happy 
hereafter. 
A contented mind, and a good conſcience, 
will make a man happy | in all conditions; he 
knows not how to fear, who dares to die. 
Me are never ſo happy, or unh appy, 
we imagine. e 
The happineſs and unhappineſs of men ll 
depend i no lefs on their humour, than on for. 
tune. . . 
There are bat few things wanting to make 
the wiſe man happy : nothing can make a 
fool content; which is the reaſon, why almoſt 5 
all men are miſerable. lt 
We take leſs pains to become really hap- 
Ps than to make it believed we are fo, 
A wiſe man, if he cannot be as happy as 
he wiſhes to be, will rejoice in the felicity he 
CAN have. 
Compariſon, more than reality, makes men 
dc or miſerable. 
Happineſs generally depends more on the 
| opinion we have of things, than on the things 
5 themſelves. 5 
It depends on our ſentiments, and lies i in 


thoughts, and not in things. 1 . 5 
He 
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He that wiſhes for true een let him 
retrench > deſires inſtead of encreaſing lis 


ſubſtanc 
The ſy may make a man unfortunate, 
; but not miſcrable ; that is from himſelf. 


In our purſuit of happineſs, we are more 
governed by the opinion of others, than by : 


our own, or by truth, 


It is for higher beings than men to join 


happineſs and "orearneds doeh, 


He that has a retired life, a peaceful con- 
ſcience, honeſt thoughts, and virtuous ac- 


tions, may pity a Cann: 


It you with to be happy, look to your - 
thoughts before they come to deſires; and 


entertain no thoughts which may bluſh 3 in 


words. 
The atmoſt we can hope for in this life is 


contentment; if we aim at any thing higher, 


we ſhall meet with nothing but diſappoint- 
ment.. 
The man who is pleaſed with nobody i is 


more unhappy, than he, with whom nobody 


is is pleaſed, 
Let men inſtead of preſuming to be hap- 
py. learn to be eaſy. 


True happineſs conſiſts in the capacity of 


reflecting with: Pears,” 


We 
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We often envy the i of men, 


whom, if we knew their circumſtances we. 


ſhould pity. 5 85 
- SoLON ſays 5 that no man is to be accounted 
happy till he 1s dead. 


Could we but lay alide two things, firſt 


our imagination, which makes us think things 
neceſſary which are not; ſecondly, cur de- 
ference for the . of the ward, NY 


we are thoupht fo, the m: ajority oe oa6king 
would be much "op than they t preſent 
imagine. ns 
It is not his bifineſs.v HO | defires happinc 18, 
to encreaſe his riches, but to give his under- 


ſtanding ſo juſt a judgment of things, and 
his affections fo rational a temper, that he 
could not be more happy, tho he were mote 


rich, 


The man who 3 be truly happy, aud, 
beſides an habitual virtue, attain to ſuch a 
ſtrength of mind, as to confine his happineſs 


within himſelf, and Keep I it from being de- 
pendent upon others. 


Rosstavu ſays, There are but two things 


that are poſitive goods, Health of Body, and 


Health of Mind. and but two things that are 
poſitive evils, Pain of Body, and Pain of Mind. 


See AVARICE, CONTENT, Ricass. 
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Honeſty. 


ONESTY is the beſt policy; it is al- 
ways the neareſt way to ſucceſs. 
A man who is truly honeſt, looks not to 
what he might do, but what he ſhould do. 
Every man has aſſurance enough to boaſt 
of his honeſty, but 'tis rare, to meet a man 
that has impudence enough to boaſt of his 
underſtanding. 


They that are acquainted with the extent 
of their underſtanding, are not always ac- | 


quainted with the extent of their honeſty. 


Knavery may ſerve a turn, but ory 


never fails, 
An honeſt man's converſation 18 pleaſant, 
for he ſpeaks without any intention to deceive, 
and hears without any intention to betray. 


The honeſt man who judges of others by 


himſelf, may quickly be undone. 


Whoever has no more probity than | is re- 


: mow by the laws, is a diſhoneſt man. 
Property 1s the trueſt criterion of honeſty 


He that can be quite indifferent when he 


ſeeth another man injured, hath a luke-warm 


f honeſty that a wile man will not depend 
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He that is not concerned when he ſeeth an Y 


ill thing done to another ; will not be very 


eager to do a good one himſelf. 


Honour. 


HE honour a man has cence is ever : 
a ſecurity for further acquiſitions. 
No man deſpiſes honour but he that de- 


| ſpairs of it. 


The pyramid of honour bath but one 


point, and the leaſt flip may hazard a fall. 


It is with honour, as with beauty, a ſingle 


. fine lineament cannot make a handſome face, 
neither can a ſingle good quality render a 
man accompliſhed; but a concurrence of 


many fine features and good qualities makes 


| true beauty and true honour, 


The man of honour is an internal, the 


| _ perſon of honour an external; ; the one 77 
| real, the other a fictitious character. A per- 


ſon of honour may be a profane libertine, pe- 


nurious, proud, may inſult his inferiors, and 
defraud his creditors ; but it is impoſſible for 


a man of honour to be guilty of any of theſe. 
"A perſon of ſmall merit is anxioufly jealous 
of imputations on his honour, becauſe he 


knows his title is weak; one of great merit, 
18 twrbidly, 
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curbidly refents them, becaule he knows his 
title is ſtrong. 


Falſe notions of honour are the greateſt 
depravities of human nature, by giving wrong 


ambition, and falſe ideas of what is 500 
and lzadable, 
There is nothing honourable, that i is not 


innocent, and nothing mean, that has not 


guilte 1 in it. 


The ſenſe of honour i is of 10 Hee and deli- 


cate a nature, that it is only to be met with 


in minds which are naturally noble, or in 
uch, as have been cultivated by great. ex· 


amples, or a refined education. 


Every one ſtands as a blot in the annals of = 
"his country, who arrives at the temple of _ 
honcur, by any other way than through that 
of virtue. 
Thy prince may gire thee honour, but not 
make thee honourable. ' 


He that too early aſpires to honours, muſt 
reſolve to encounter not only the onen 
of intereſt, but the maligntty of envy. 


Hope. 


OPE is generally a wrong guide, tho 
i be good company in the j Journey. 


A thip 


1 
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A ſhip ought not to be fixed by one an- 
diet, nor life on a ſingle hope. 

We ought not to ſtretch either our legs or 
our hopes to a point we cannot reach. 
 TraLEs being aſked, what was the moſt 

univerſally enjoyed of all things, anſwered 
Hoes. For THEY HAVE IT, WHO HAVE 

NOTHING ELSE, 7; 

Lord Bacon uſed to lay, that Hope: is a 
good breakfaſt, but a bad ſupper. 

And that none but virtuous men can hope 
well in all circumſtances. N 

Hopes delayed, hang ne heart upon tenter 
hooks. 
Hope is a kind of vital heat in the foul, 
that cheers and gladdens her, when ſhe does 
not attend to it, It makes Pain ealy, and 
labour light, - 

When Cæſar had given away all his eſtate 
in gratuities among his friends, one of them 
aſked him what he had left for himſelf, to 


| which the great man replied, Hoes. 


His grief is long, whoſe hope 1 is ſhort. 
Deſpair is a freeman; hope is a ſlaye. 
Hope has been called the dream of a man 
awake. 
Men ſhould do Bs their hopes: as * do 
with tame fowl, cut their wings, that they 
my not fly over the wall, ES 
L 2 He 


fices. 
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Ne that indulges hope will always be diſ- 


appointed, 


Humanity, See BeNEvoLENCE. 


Humi le, Meckneſs, and Mo- 


deſty. 


UMILITY. is the altar, on which, 
60 would have us offer our ſacri- 


Many people are deſirous to be devout, but 5 


very few are deſirous to be humble. 


Humility muſt be the « ornament of a high 


| condition, 


Perſons of bumilicy and ability by their | 


ſweetneſs of manners, inſenſibly draw others 


into their ſentiments. 
All human excellence is but comparative, 


there may be perſons who excel us, as much 
as we fancy we excel the meaneſt. 


The grace that makes every grace: amiable 5 
is humility. 
A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to get the 


good-will of thoſe he converſes with, becauſe 
no body envies a man, who does not appear 
to be too much pleaſed with himſelf. 


Modeſty is to the other virtues in a man, 


what ſhade 1 in a picture 1s to the parts of the 
thing 


, | 


i 
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| thing repreſented, It makes all other beau- 
| ties conſpicuous, which would otherwiſe be | 
but a wild heap of colours. 


To be humble to ſuperiors, is aue to 0 


equals, courtely ; ; to inferiors, nobleneſs; 
all, ſafety. 


It modeſty were to be recommended by 
nothing elſe, this were enough, that the pre- 


tending to little, leaves a man at eat; 
whereas boaſting requires a perperunt labour 55 
to appear what he is not. 


The difference between a /oft and a mee} 
man is, the one has no gall, the other bridles 
CLeoBuLUs being aſked, why he ſought 
not to be advanced to honour and preferment, 


made anſwer, « O Friend! as I ſtudy and 
practice Humility, I know where I am; 


« hut were I to hunt after dignities and pro- 


4. motions, I fear, I ſhould loſe myſelf.” 


SocRATESs being told that the oracle at 


Delphos had declared him the wiſeſt man in 
Greece, ſaid, © There was nothing in him 


to verify that declaration but this, that 


all he knew was, that he knew nothing; 


c when others that were not wiſe reckoned 


„ themſelves to be fo.” 


That modeſty is moſt amiable, which is 


the bluſh of budding reaſon and virtue. 


15 3 3 8 Often 


5 „„ 
Often the modeſty that ſeems to decline 


| praiſe, only wiſhes to be 2 888 more deli- 


cately. 
It is equally ridiculous, to be too fond of 


praiſe, and to refuſe it with too manifeſt an 


affectation. 


Humility i is often an artifice of pride,which 


debelee itſelf on purpoſe to be exalted. 
Humility is the true proof of Chriſtian 
virtues; without it, we retain all our faults, 


and they are only cover'd over with pride 


that conceals them from others, and often 
| from ourſelves. 


he firſt of all virtues | 18 innocence, the 
next is modeſty. If we baniſh modeſty out 


of the world, ſhe carries away with her half 
the virtue that is in it. 
True modeſty is always a ſign of merit. 


Although wiſdom and modeſty, are often 
leſs advantageous in life than raſhneſs and 


confidence, yet ample amends are made in 


the eſteem of the world. 

A native modeſty in men may conciliate 
love from the many, but forbids eſteem from 
the wiſe: becauſe with them no act has me- 
rit, but what has choice; and theſe chooſe 

not modeſty by their reaſon, but ſuffer it 


If 


from their conſtitutions, 


Ol 


NH 


iv 
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If we have ſenſe, modeſty beſt proves it to 
others; if we have none, it beſt hides our 
want of it, . 
He who has modeſty enough tc to own he has 
been in the wrong, proves he 1s wiſer than 


he was. 


A diſcreet man is alw ays a modeſt man. 
Modeſty makes men amiable to their 


friends, and reſpected by their very enemies. 
It ever attracts benevolence, and dema: ds 
approbation. | 


A real modeſt man 1s as s much ſo alone, as 
in company 
A man without modeſty; 1s generally loſt 
to all ſenſe of honour and virtue. 

Modeſty 1s to merit, what frogality 18 to 


: fortune. 


Modeſty makes lde ends for the pain 


it gives the perſons who labour under it, by 


the prejudice it attords every worthy perion 


in their favour. 


Great baſhfulneſs is oftener an effect of 


pride than of modeſty. 


Modeſty is oftener miſtaken than any other 


| virtue. 


Bluſhing is the precious colouring of vir- 


Humility is a virtue all preach, none prac- 


Ale, and I'S every body i is content to hear. 4 
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The maſter thinks it good doctrine for his 


ſervant, the laity for the fh, and the 
clergy for the laity. 


Humour. 


\ORTUNE and Humour govern the 


world. 


When we ſay of a man who is haſty, paſ- 


Bound inconſtant, quarrelſome, moroſe, ex- 
ceptious, whimſical, &c. THAT Is HIS Ho- 


MOUR, we do not ſo much excuſe him, as 


confeſs unawares, that his faults are ſo great, 
that they are paſt mending, 


We often make our boaſts that we are not. 4 
out of humour; and are fo vain as to think 


we are not bad company. 


If we well examine the ſeveral conſequen- 
ces of our being out of humour, we ſhall 


find that it makes us wanting to more duties, 
than intereſt itſelf. 


There are more defects in mens humours, 


than in their underſtandings. 
Mad men and fools ſee only * their hu- 
mours. 


The caprice of our humour is more fan- 


taſtical even than that of Fortune. 


I 
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It is our humour that ſets the price on all ; 


things we receive from Fortune. 


The happineſs or unhappineſs of men de- 
pends more on their humours, than their for- 
tunes. 
Mens humours may be fad: like the ge- 
nerality of buildings, to have ſeveral fronts, 
ſome agreeable, others diſagreeable. 


The quiet, or the diſturbance of our hu- 
mour, depends not fo much on the important 
5 things that happen to us in life, as on an ealy, 


or diſagreeable diſpoſition of the little things, 
that happen every day. . 
True humour generally looks ſerious while 


every body laughs about him; falſe humour 
is always laughing, while every body about 
him looks ſerious. 


The man of falſe humour, will endeavour 


to ridicule both friends and foes indifferently; 
for having but ſmall talents, he muſt be mer- 
ry where he can, not where he ſhould, | 


Hypocriſy. 
7 was a maxim of the Duke of Roche- 
. fecaut, that hypocriſy is the homage that 


vice pays to virtue, 


No | 
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No treachery is fo mortal, as that which 


covers itſelf under the maſk of ſanctity. 


There never was an hypocrite yet, but 
had ſome mark or other to be known by. 


There is ſo much wit neceſſary to make a 


ſteilful hypocrite, that the faculty is fallen 
amongſt bunglers, who make it ridiculous. 


 Klenefs and Indolence. 


HERE are very few who know how to 


be idle, and to be innocent: by doing 


waking we learn to do ill, 
ErAMINON DAs Prince of Thebes, finding 


one of his captains aſleep in the day-time, 


flew him, at which his nobles ſeeming ſur- 
Priſed, he ſaid, © I have but left him as 1 
* found ne comparing idle men to dead 
men. | 
Laie and idleneſs are e generally puniſh- 


ed with diſtreſs. 
Idleneſs is the root of all evil. 
Indolence is an inlet to every vice. 
Idleneſs is the greateſt prodigality, for it 


throws away time, which, with reſpect to its 


preſent uſe 1s invaluable. 
TIirus VESPASIAN, if he let a day flip 
without doing fome good, uſed to enter this 


"Mi Mo- 


ir 


ta 


-h 


well. 
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MEMORANDUM 11 his diary, HAVE LOST A 
DAY. 
We have more lazineſs in our minds than 
in our bodies. - 
None but a wiſe man can N leiſure 


An averſion to labour creates a conſtant 
wearineſs, and makes exiſtence itſelf a burthen. 
A little negligence can ſpoil us, but great 
induſtry is neceſſary to improve us. 8 

Lazineſs, languid as it is, as often tri- 


umphs over every other paſſion, | as love or 
ambition do. 


He has lived with little obſervation eine 


on himſelf, or others, who does not know, 
that to be idle, is to be vicious. 


The lapſe to indolence, is ſoft and per- 
ceptible, becauſe it is only a mere ceſſation 
of activity; but the return to diligence is 


difficult, becauſe it implies a change from 


reſt to motion, from privetion to reality. 


Jealouſy. 


JEALOUSY lives upon doubts and ful. 
55 picions, but as ſoon as theſe become cer- 
tainties, then the paſſion either ceaſes, © or 


turns abſolute madneſs. 


The | 


love. 
There is a certain fort of love, whoſe ex- 
ceſs prevents Jealouſy. 35 
Jealouſy is the fear or apprehenſion of ſu- 
periority, envy our uneaſineſs under it. 
Jealouſy always proves an inferiority in 
_ him that feels it. 
There are no perſons, but thoſe that N 
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The reaſon why the pains of jealouſy and 
ſhame are ſo ſharp and cutting, is, becauſe 
vanity can be of no uſe to us in rporting ' 
them. 

Jealouſy i is always born with love, but does 
not always die with it. 


Jealouſy endeavours to be confirmed in 
her fears, yet hopes the contrary. 


Every trifle contributes to heighten the 
difeaſe of jealouſy ; the moſt CTR, 


proofs, can ſcarce cure it, 


fealouſy is the greateſt of evils, and yet 
the leaſt pitied by thoſe that occalion it, | 


Hh jealouſy, there is more ſelf⸗ dove, chan 


giving us cauſe of jealouſy, that are worthy 


of our being jealous of them. 


Envy, hatred and ſuſpicion form Love's 


c conſtant companion, Jealouſy ; ; which there- | 


fore 


Oc „„ v0 025 
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fore ſtings deeper than either of them, be- 
cauſe it is all, 


An ardent love | is ever a a fivng ingredient 
in this paſſion; for the ſame charms which 


| makes a woman lovely in the eyes of her 
| lover, makes him imagine that ſhe appears 
| equally ſo in the e of all beholders. 


The jealous man's thoughts hang at beſt in 
a ſtate of doubtfulneſs and uncertainty, and 


are never capable of receiving any ſatisfac- 
tion on the advantageous ſide, ſo that his in- 
quiries are more ſucceſsful when they diſco- 
ver nothing. 


His pleaſure ariſes from his diſappointment, 2 


und his life is ſpent in purſuit of a ſecret that 
deſtroys his happineſs if he chance to find it. 


His diſeaſe is of ſo malignant a nature, 


that it converts all it takes into its own nou- 
r ſhment. 


If we conſider the effects of 1 one 
would rather think it proceeded from an in- 
veterate hatred, than an exceſſive love. 


Jeſts. 
See „ 
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| See KNow LEDGE. 


Incendiary. 


4 how apt things about it, are to take fire. 


They * give the firſt ſhock to a ſtate, | 
are ordinarily the firſt overwhelmed in its 5 


ruin. 


The fruits of publick commotions are ſel- 5 
dom enjoyed by him who was the firſt promo- 
ter: he only troubles the water for another's 


net; and beats the buſh, whilſt another gets 
the hare. 


e 


\ILIGENCE alone, is a fair fortune, and 


induſtry a good eſtate. 
Idleneſs doth waſte a man as inſenſibly, as 
adulte doth improve him. 


A man may be a younger brother as to his 


fortune, but induſtry will make him an heir. 

Idleneſs is certainly the cauſe, and buſineſs 

. the never: failing cure of melancholy. 
| Poverty 


'E are not to ſo much wonder how 
| ſmall that {park 1 is that flieth up, as 


K 3 Daz 
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Poverty rarely meets the induſtrious and 
thinking man. 


Diligence overcomes all difficulties. 
The hope of reward ſweetens labour. 


Induſtry keeps the mind clear, and che 
body healthful, = 
Love labour; if you do not want it ſor 


food, you may for phyſick. 


Induſtrious wiſdom often prevents what 0 
lazy folly thinks inevitable. | 


_ Induſtry argues an ingenuous, great and 


generous diſpoſition of ſoul, by unweariedly 

purſuing things in the faireſt light, and dif- 

daining to enjoy the fruit of other men's la- 

bours without deſerving it. BE 

As the ſweeteſt roſe grows upon the ſharp- 8 
eſt prickle, fo the hardeſt labours bring forth 

the ſweeteſt profit; no pleaſure is denied to 

ttuhe painful perſon, by uſe and labour a man 
may be brought to a new nature. 


Labour coagulates and ſtrengthens the 


mind, while lazineſs looſens and effeminates 


it. 


b | 


We have more power than will; and it is 
often to excuſe ourſelves to ourſelves, that 
we fancy things impoſſible to be effected. 
The labour of the body, frees us from the 
| pains of the mind, and it is chat makes the 


poor happy. 


N „ 
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Diligence i is the mother of good fortune. 


There are few things impoſſible in their 
own nature; and it is for want of application, 
rather than of means, that we are unſucceſs- 


ful. 


labour ſweeten thy reſt. 
See BusINEss, &c. 


| Tagra atitude. 


Men are fo fond of themſelves as to think, 


that all others can do, they ſhould do for 
them. 


Ingratitude is a crime ſo ſnameful, that 


there never was yet one found, that would 


acknowledge himſelf guilty of it. 


Ingratitude perverts all the meaſures of te- 
ligion and ſociety, by making it dangerous 


to be charitable and good-natured. 
It makes the ſoul lick. 


If thou haſt any buſineſs of conſequence 
in agitation, let thy care be reaſonable and 
ſeaſonable: continual ſtanding bent, weakens 
the bow; too haſty drawing breaks it: put 
off thy cares with thy clothes, ſo ſhall thy 
reſt ſtrengthen thy labour, and fo ſhall thy 


T Neratitude is a weed that flouriſhes i in every 
ſoil, and ever will do lo, until there is 
les of pride and ſelf-love to ſupport it. 


o 


o 5 
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Ingratitude WO HI men rebels againſt th 


principles of nature, who ought to be dae 
ned as an ld ous air, ſince there is no hu- 
man law to puniſh them. 


To be too haſty to return an obligation iS 
one ſort of ingratitude. 


The mind of man, has a much Hanger 5 
ſenſe of evil than good, for which reaſon, be- 

nefits are ſooner forgot than injuries. 
We ſeldom find people ungrateful, fo long 
as we arè ig a condition to oblige them. 

Particular inſtances of ingratitude in ano- 
ther to us, ſhould not he permitted to-narrow 
and contract our charity into S doubt, 
or jealouſy. 


ingratitude is the ſin of upſtart, and the 
vice of cowards. 


Favours are written on glace, but injuries g 
are engraven on marble. 


To do a kindneſs to an ungrateful man, is 
the moſt effectual Way of gaining an irrecon- 
cileable enemy. 2 ; 


Ungrateful men are the woll miſchievous 


enemies in ſociety, as they put a ſtop to be- 
nevolence. 
There is more danger in doing ſome men 
00 much good, than | in uſing them ill. 


M We 
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We ſeldom find people ungrateful, as long 
as we are in a condition to oblige mem. 
It is one of thoſe evils in ſociety, which 
| Jaws cannot reach. | 
Pride would never owe, and ſelf love would : 
never Pay. | 
But it is falſe, not true e pride that cauſes i in- 
gratitude. 1 Cones | 
: Ungrateful men hate the antiors of their 
preferment, as the witneſſes of their mean 
original. 15 55 
Lo ſay of a man, that he is e 8 
to ſay N ill of him. It is the ſum of 
every crime. — 
"Toh; there are ſome 3 perſons who 
are leſs to be blamed for their ingratitude, 
than their benefactors. 5 
Ihe very courteous leſſen their fon by 
giving them the appearance of a debt, thro' 
their frequent profeſſions of kindneſs, | 
| The favours of an arrogant man are re- 
ceived unthankfully, becauſe, through too 
great a conſciouſneſs of them, he is his own 
ay waker, 1 
Does not inſolence reward its own liberalis 
8 ties; and can he that exacts ſervility, at the 
ſame time with juſtice, expect affection! ? 
See GRATITUDE, | 
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Injuries. 
2 a forgive thoſe who have injured 
; but we never can Pardon. thoſe 


whom we © have mured. F 


| Forgiveneſs to the Injured does belong, 
They never pardon, who bave done the 
Vrong. 


' None more impatiently ſuffer injuries, than 


thoſe who are moſt forward in doing them. 


Altho' to diſſemble injuries be the greateſt 


ſhock to nature, and ſhame to honour, yet ijt 


is the greateſt art of life. 
See INGRATITUDE. | See Rv rNCP. 


Integrity. 


See HoxesTy, TRUTH, Vixrur. 


Intereſt. 


See SE LF-INTEREST. 


Judges. | 


| Palſionate Judge is a moſt ſhocking 
ſight, as it muſt proceed from preju- 


die or intereſt. The law 1s without paſſion, 


M 2 1 and 
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and ſtrixes malefactors as we do ſerpents and 
venomous creatures for fear of greater miſ- 
_clief---And he is to condemn the Vice, and 
not the Man. 

The end of all correction, is either the 
amendment of wicked men, or to prevent 
the influence of ill example; for men are 
puniſhed with reſpect to the future; not to 
expjiate offences committed, but for fear of 

worſe to come. 
He that would give a juſt ſentence, muſt 
not mind either parties or e but ine 
| CavsE ITSELF. 
It is better, by giving a jun judgment wy 
be unjuſtly blamed by him who is condemn- 
ed, than by giving an unjuſt judgment, to be 
Juſtly cenſured by Nature. 
It is ſcandalous for a judge, to be Judged 
by others. 
The judge who 3 doubrs, ſeldom does 
right, for fear of doing wrong. 
„ judge who gives his ſentence hearing 
one ſide only, Kong he judges aright, yet 
is not juſt. 

It is their province to give life to the laws, 
to redreſs the injured, to check the inſolent, 
and to bound the unruly. 

Thou ſhalt not countenance a poor man in 

his 


nr 
his cauſe, Ex. xXIll. 3. 1. e. a bad cauſe from 


vain-glory. 


He not more apt to puniſh vice, than to en- 
courage virtue; be not too ſevere, leſt thou 
be hated, nor too remiſs, leſt thou be ſlight- 

ed: ſo execute juſtice, that thou may'ſt be 
lov'd; ſo execute 4 that thou may'ſt be 
feard. 
ITphe end of magiſtracy, is to be a terror 
to evil doers, and a a praiſe to them that do 
Well. 
The reputation of the rigorous judge is 
not better, than that of the compaſſionate 
one. 

The juſt judge, before whom the cauſe af 
his enemy comes, will not fix his mind o 
the injury done him, but upon the merits of 

the caſe. 
In fine, O ye Judges, take heed what ye 
do, for ye judge not for men but for the 
LORD. 2 Chron, xix. 6. =; 


Judgment 2 


VERY body complains of his memory, 
but no body of his judgment. 

: The generality of men, never judge of 
others, but by their reputatian, or by their 


fortune. 8 
M 2 3 A man 
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A man may be a fool with wit, but never! 
with Judgment. F 
Our enemies come nearer the truth in the ; 
jadgments they make of us, than we do in 
85 thoſe we make of ourſelves, 
An indifferent ſhare of wit with judgment, 
is more tireſome at a long run, than a great . 1 
deal of wit with impertinence. , 
An error againſt judgment is infinitely | 
worſe, than an error in 0 judgment. 
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Kings and Princes. 


HE ſureſt way of governing both in a 
private family_and, kingdom, is for a 
 HvszaxD and a Princs ſometimes to yield 
ſomething of their prerogative. 
A private man is judged of by his com- 
panions, a prince by his miniſters. 
Princes and miniſters like the celeſtial bo- 
des have much ſplendour but no reſt. 
A king that governs by PaRrIEs, is like 
a philoſopher that grows wile by ſtarts, and 
broken fancies. 
A prince who has the love and veneration 
of his people, may eaſily ſatisfy all parties, 
whereas, courting them is endleſs. 
eee by parties, may keep a prince 
above 
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above water for a while, but will ſink him 0 


laſt. 
A ſteady conduct is the great art of govern- 


ing FICKLE PEOPLE, whereas, chopping and 


changing of meaſires keeps them always 1 in 
a ferment, and ready to rebel. 


Fortune generally makes haſte 1 in the pro- 


: ſperity or adverſity of princes, 


It is as great a diſhonour for a prince to 


have many executions, as for a 8 to 
have many funerals. 


SOLON being ſent for by Cans, adviſed 
and counſelled him wiſely, but was diſmiſſed. 
with diſreſpect ; at which /Esop ſaid to him, 
WE MUST EITHER TELLKINGS NOTHING AT | 


AEE, OR WHAT IS BEST FOR THEM. 


The King is the life of the law, and he 


cannot have a prerogative that is mortal to it. 
CHARLES the Vth was wont to ſay that the 


clemency of a prince is like the heat of the 


Wax. 


It is much more honourable to govern than 


conquer, as a wiſe head 1s better than a ſong 
arm, - 


A; prince who parts with his friend to pleaſe 
his enemies, cools the one, and infames the 


Other. 


M 1 A wiſe 


ſun, which hardeneth dirt, whilſt it ſofteneth 
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A wiſe prince ſhould ſuit his gifts to men 80 
capacities, not their cravings. 

A King has a divine right to govern well; 
a divine right to govern ill, is an „ 
and to aſſert it, is blaſphemy. _ — 

A King of England may be ſaid to be a 1 

KING or Kinos; he is a King of Free sub- my 
jets; other Kings, but lords of herds and | 
ſlaves. 
Kings when adviſed, mult be ſpoken t to, as 
if put in mind of ſomewhat they had forgot, 
not as teaching them what they know not. 
They therefore ſhould converſe with books, 
they are dead counſellors, and will be far bet- 
ter to them than the living, for they will 
Without flattery, fear, or baſhfulneſs, preſent 
the truth without diſguiſe, 
A Parliament is the trueſt glafs wherein a 
prince may diſcern the people's ſys and his 
own happineſs. 
That prince who will keep hls crown on 
his head, muſt be ſure to keep his ſword by 
his hide. 

The love and hate of the people are 5 
| ly dangerous. 
l The unequal diſpenſation of REWARDS 
| AND PUNISHMENTS will, ſoon or late, prove 
A | TR! to a prince. 
A prince may be familiar with his ſubjects 

Vuithout 
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without derogating from his majeſty, but not 
ſupercilious without danger. 

The infelicities of ſome princes may be 
occaſioned by ill timing their counſels, when 
to attempt and when to deſiſt in the juſteſt 
endeavours; and the greatneſs of others, may 
be preſerved by unforeſeen accidents, where 

the greateſt reach of * and conduct : 
might have failed. | | 

When a prince fails in point of honour 
and common juſtice, it is enough to ſtagger 
his people in their faith and allegiance. 
Ihe minority of kings is the miſery of 
kingdoms, being commonly attended with 
emulations and factions of great men. 

Princes may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to 
command every thing that they do, and to 
forbid every thing that they do not; as their 

example has a moſt attractive power of draw- 
ing others after them. 

There is not any thing more dangerous 
for a prince, than to conſult only with per- 
ſons that he thinks are of his own mind, or 
will be ſo when they know it; or more per- 
nicious in a counſellor, than to give only 
fuch advice as he thinks moſt agreeable to 
him that aſks, or receives it. 

It is more excellent for a prince to have a 
| provident ; 
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provident eye to prevent future, than a po- 


tent arm to ſupprels preſent evils. 
A King who never gave his ſubjects a cauſe 


of dillatisfaction, can never truſt them too 
far; whereas a prince who has once rendered 
himklf ſuſpected, will do well not to truſt 
them at all. Queen ELIZABETH juſtifies the 
firſt, and King Crates J. and James II. 


the latter. | 
It is wiſdom i ina prince, to fhew himſelf ab- 


ſolute in his authority firſt, and then indul- 


* in his nature. 
When a prince ſeeks the love of lls ſub- 
jects, he ſhall find in them enough of fear, 


love. 


ſions. 


5 pride: : their facility, baſeneſs; if grave, the 
people love them not; if familiar, they ſcorn 
them; if melancholy, nothing will oblige 


them; if prudent, they are called ſubtle and 

crafty; if free and ingenuous, improvident : ; 
all their words and actions receive an ill in- 

terpretation; : 


but when he ſeeks their fear, he loſes their 


The prince who ſcrews up the pins of 
power too high, will break the ſtrings of the 
commonwealth. Wiſe princes make uſe of 
their prerogative, as GOD Almighty doth of 
his OmnIPOrency's upon extraordinary ocea- 


The majeſty of princes is cenſured as 
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terpretation ; if conquerors, they are all am- 


bitious; if peaceable, cowards; if liberal, 


prodigal ; if provident, covetous if Oy 


raſh, &c. 
It is an unhappy thing for princes to be 


: ſometimes neceſſitated to promiſe, when they 
know, it would not be prudence to perform. 


It highly imports a King, upon his firſt ac- 


ceſſion to the throne, to give a good opinion 


of himſelf to his people; for it is that firſt 
ſtep which determines either the 8 or 


miſery of his reign. 
Nothing renders a prince more contemp- 


tible to his people, than his being mutable, 
_ trrefolute, light, and inconſiderate in beſtow- 


ing honours and offices of ſtate. 


A prince ſhould conſtantly r 8 hel 
governs men, and that he himſelk is but a 


man, 


- acknowledgments of paſt ſervices. 


In a weak government, an ill digeſted in⸗ 
ſurrection raiſes the power of the prince, and 


adds as much ſpirit to his friends, as it de- 


preſſes the faction againſt him; it alſo gives 


a handle to do ſome things, for which, it 


were not eaſy otherwiſe, to find either 0 . 


or inſtruments. 
| A Tuc- 


There 1s no way more : effetual to engage 
all to adhere to the Crown, than the en 
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3 - Turkiſh ambaſſador reſiding ſome time 
at Paris, in the reign of HENRY the Fourth, 
took notice that his maſter had an army on 
foot conſiſting of 400,000 men, and declared 
at the ſame time, that he wondered ſo great 


a prince as the King of France was, had fo eq 


ſmall an army, to which the prince replied, 
Where juſtice reigns, force is little required. 
Deris the tyrant aſking one day ARIS TIp- 


pus, why philoſophers were ſeen frequently - 


making their court to princes, but princes 
never enquiring after philoſophers: ArisTiP- 
pus made anſwer, That philoſophers very 
well underſtood their own wants, but princes. 
did not underſtand theirs. 
Let a prince that would beware of plots, 
be rather jealous of ſnch whom his favours 
have advanced, than of thoſe whom his diſ- 
pleaſure has diſcontented ; theſe want the 
means the others have, to execute their de- 
ſire; and ambition to rule, is more vehement 
. than malice to revenge. 
Nothing can make a King of ExcLAnD 
abſolute, but his goodneſs, and ſtrict regard 
to the laws. 
The greater a man is in his power above 5 
others, the more he ought to excel them in 
virtue: wherefore Cyrus ſaid, that none 
i ah : oughs 
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ought to govern, who was not better than 


thoſe he governed. 
Who would not deſire the honour that 


AcrsiLaus king of Sparta had? who was 


fined by the Epfokf for having ονðn away 


all the hearts of the people to him elf alone; 


of whom it is ſaid, that he ruled bis country, 
by obeying it. 


The prince is the pilot of the COMMON» 


wealth, the laws are the compais. 


Reverſionary grants of places of profit, 
and honour by princes, are the bane and ruin 
of merit and induſtry; but acts of grace 
and bounty, are the golden n to virtuous 


and generous ſpirits. 


It is the intereſt of princes to ave a good 


treaſure againſt all extremities ; for empty 
coffers give an ill ound, 
Reputation abroad, and reverence at home, 
are the pillars of ſafety and ſovereignty. 

It is a miſerable ſtate of mind, (and yet it 


is commonly the ſtate of kings) to have few 


things to deſire, and many things to fear. 


Depreſſion of the nobility, may make a 


: king more abſolute, but leſs ſafe. 


Mx. 


A wiſe prince is as much to hs feared for 


nis prudence, as for his valour. . 
7 Emulation 


_ 


Grrar PrINCEs, are not always Great 
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Emulation among favourites i is the ſecurity 
of princes. 
All precepts concerning kings, are, in ef. 
fect, comprehended in theſe remembrances: 
Remember thou art a man; Remember thou 
art GOD's Vicegerent; the one bridleth their 
power, the other their will. PA, 
Liberality in a prince is no virtue, when | 
maintained at the ſubjeA's unwilling coſt. 3 
It is leſs reproach, by miſerableneſs, to de- 
ſerve the popular love, than by Iberaiity, to 
_ deſerve private thanks. 5 
The anger of a prince is implacable; the 
jealouſy of a prince is incurable. - 
A king that lets interceſſion too often pre- | 
vail, will not be long worſhipped. 
A prince ſhould be aſked, why he will do 
a thing, but not why he hath done it. 
Reverſionary grants of employments Will 
quickly make a king a ſubject to his ſubzects, | 
and his ſucceſſor a king of ſtraws, 
A prince enquiring of a philoſopher, by 
what means he might enjoy a long reign, re- 
plied ; © "By doing good to all, and truſting 
few? . 
Somebody wondering in hs preſence 1 
ALEXANDER the Great, at his acquiring, ſo 
young, ſo large an empire, and adding, that 
it was full ſtranger he preſerved it. He 
there- 


——_— : 
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thereupon turned about and ſaid, By two 
„ maxims;---I have taken care to treat my 


enemies ſo well, that they have found it 


_< their intereſt to become my friends; while, 
on the other hand, my care of my friends 


„ has been ſuch, as to raiſe out of gratitude 


a double affection for my intereſt.” 


It is wiſdom for him that ſits at the helm : 
of a ſettled ſtate, to demean himſelf toward 
his ſubjects at all times, ſo that upon any 


evil accident they may be ready to ſerve his 


occaſion, He that is only gracious at the ap- 


proach of a danger, will be | in danger when 
he expects deliverance. 


Let therefore that prince that would be 
potent be pious; and that he may puniſh 


looſeneſs the better, let him be religious. 


'The joy of JERUSALEM. depends upon the 


Peace of SION, | 


Knowledge aud Learning. 


FNOWLEDGE i is the treaſure of the 
mind, and Diſcretion is the key to it. 


It Nun gates all other learning, as the Lapidary 3 


doth unpoliſh'd diamonds. 


 AktsTIePUs being aſked, what difference | 
there was between a man of knowledge and 


af 
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an ignorant perſon ? anſwered, That if they 
were both ſtripped and ſent naked among 
ſtrangers, the difference would ſoon be diſ- 
-covered.--: © | 
And being aſked at another time what 
learning was moſt neceſſary for man's life, 
made anſwer, To unlearn that which 18 
naught. 15 


ARISTOTLE being alſo aſked, what was _ 


the difference between the Wile and the Ig- 
norant ?---As much (replied he) as between 
the living, and the dead. 
He faid that knowledge i is an ornament in 
proſperity, and a refuge in adverſity ; that 
thoſe who give a good education to children, 
are more their parents, than thoſe who begot 
them ; for that the one only gave them life, 
but the other furniſhed them with the means : 
of making it happy. 
Ok all others, a ſtudious life is leaſt tire- 
ſome: it makes us eaſy to ourſelves, and to 
others ; and gains us both friends and repu- 
tation. 
| He has learned bait little, who ds him- 
; falf upon what he knows, or deſpiſes mother 
for what he knows not. 
The Spaniſh proverb fays, that KNOW- 
LEDGE will become FOLLY, if oo SENSE 
does not take care of it. : 


1 
It is no ſhame to learn, ſo long as we are 
ignorant; that is to ſay, fo long as we live. 
Learning is like mercury, one of the moſt 
powerful and excellent things in the world in 


ſkilful hands, but 1 in unſkilful, the moſt miſ⸗ | 


_ chievous. 
 ANTISTHENES being aſked what he got 
by his learning, made anſwer, That he could 
talk to himſelf without being beholden to 
others for the delight of good company. 

He that has learning, and not diſcretion to 
5 uſe it, has only the advantage of having 
more ways to expoſe himſelf. 
An uncultivated mind, like unmanured 
| ground, will ſoon be over-run with weeds. 
There are no ſuch true friends as wiſe 
books : art poliſhes and improves nature. 

| Knowledge begins the gentleman, and tlie 
commerce of the world compleats him. 

If you defire knowledge only to know, it 
is . if to be known, it is vanity, 
but, if to edify, it is charity; or that thou 
mayeſt be edified, it is wiſdom. 

Little reading, and much thinking, little 
ſpeaking, and much learning, | is the beſt way 
to improve in knowledge. 


Wiſe men are inſtructed by reaſon, men 0 


of leſs noderftanding. 13 e the 
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molt ignorant, by neceſſity ; and beaſts by 


nature. 
As among wile men, he is the wiſeſt that 


thinks he knows leaſt, ſo, amongſt fools, he 


is the greateſt, that thinks he knows moſt. 
Reading too many books, rather burdens 


the memory, than improves the underſtand- 
ing. 


Of all poverty, that of the mind is moſt. 


deplorable; and of all ban TRE of 
the time is worlt. 


Reading 1s to the mind, hu nite | is 


to the body: as by the one, health is preſer- 
ved, ſtrengthened and invigorated; fo by tie 
other, virtue, which is the health of the mind, 
is kept alive, cheriſhed, and confirmed. 


He has learnt but little, who values himſelf 


upon what he knows, or deſpiſes another for 
what he knows not, 


Ignorance creates weakneſs and fear, but 
learning makes men bold and aſſured. 
An induftrious and virtuous education of 


children, is a better inheritance for them, 


than a great eſtate. 
 ActsILAvus, being aſked, what he thought 


moſt proper for boys to learn, anſwered, 
What they ought. to do when they _ to 
be men. 


Too ſervile a ſubmiſſion to the books _ 
N opiniaus 


3 books. 
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opinions of the antients, hath ſpoiled many 
ingenious men; and plagued the world with 
abundance of extravagant and abſurd notions. 
It paſles for an ornament to borrow from 
other tongues, where we my be better fur- 
niſhed in our own, 5 
Languages are not to be deſpiſed, but 
things are ſtill to be preferred. 
Reading ſerves for delight, for ornament, 
and for ability; it perfects nature, 4 is 
perfected by experience. 
It is more neceſſary to ſtudy men, than 


Vaſt is the field of ſcience, che more a 1 
man knows, the more he will find he has to 
know. . 

The world is one great univerſity. 

Language 1s but a vehicle to ſcience, it is 
not ſcience itſelf. e 
A meer ſcholar at court, Is an af among 
apes. Es 
Knowledge directeth 3 but yer 
practice increaſeth knowledge. 
Knowledge is a treaſure, but practice is 
| the key to it. 

Knowledge without practice, makes but 
half an artiſt. 5 

Learning makes a good man better, and 


and an ill man worſe. 
N 2 oy Reading 
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Reading of books may make men learned, 
baut it is converſe and buſineſs that make! men 
wiſe. 
He that doth not know that he | is weak, is 
but weak in knowledge. 
| Hiſtory is philoſophy teaching by e 
Learning, like money, may be of ſo baſe 
coin, as to be utterly void of uſe, or if ſter- 
ling, may require good management to ſerve 
the purpoſes of ſenſe or happineſs. 
The greater our knowledge is, the more 
duties we have to diſcharge. 
Knowledge is the ornament. of the rich, 
and the riches of the cn. 
— knowledge as diſtin& from true wiſ- 
dom it may be not unjuſtly obſerved, that 
the increaſe of it is only the increaſe of for- 
row; but of that knowledge, the purſuit of 
which expreſſes our wiſdom, we may confi- 
dently aſſert, that our ſatisfaction muſt ad- 
vance with it. 
A man that hath read wichout judgment, 
is like a gun charged with gooſe ſhot, Jet: © 
looſe upon the company. 
Fame nouriſhes arts, and w-e are animated 
to ſtudy by honour. 
Better not to know what we ſhould nie 5 
chan not to practice what we know, and leſs 
Ss danger 
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danger dwells in unaffected ignorance, than 
unactive knowledge. 

The reading of the greateſt ſcholars, if 
put into a limbeck, might be diſtilled into a 
{mall quantity of eſſence. 
The reading of moſt men, is like a ward- 
| robe of old clothes that are ſeldom uſed. 
No). man is the wiſer for his learning; it 
may adminiſter matter to work upon, but wit 
and wiſdom are born with a man. 

Moſt mens learning is nothing but hiſtory 
duly taken up. If I quote Thomas Aquinus 
for ſome tenet, and believe it, becauſe the 
ſchoolmen ſay fo, that is but hiſtory. Few _ 
men make themſelves mafters of things they 


write or ſpeak. 


The jeſuits and the lawyers of France, and 
the Low-Country-men, have engroſſed all 
learning, the reſt of the world make nothing 
but homilies. 
Adverſity is the ſchool of knowledge, and 
Seneca fays, that, He that never was ac- 
« quainted with adverſity, has ſeen the world 
- but on ane fide, and is ignorant of half 
* the ſcenes of Nature“ 
He has truly aſſerted, that to eſcape mis- 
fortune is to want inſtruQtion, and that to 
luve at caſe | is to live in ignorance, 
N | 8 _.- Ciexr0. 
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Cc Ro remarks that not to know hat has 


hats tranſacted in former times, is to con- 
5 tinue 1 55 a child. | 


Law and Lawyers. 


AW'S are to be made about ſuch things 
as commonly happen, and not about 
ſuch things as fall out ee and by 
chance. 3 
Many laws are the ſign of a ſick common- 
wealth, as many Plaiſters are of a diſeaſed . 
body. Z 
'The beſt laws are a dead Etter, nay, a | grie- 
vance, unleſs they are ſtrenuouſiy and honeſtly 
executed. 6 he 
Ile that reſorts to lawyers for ſuccour, may, 
: like the ſheep that fly to the buſhes in a ſtorm, 
be ſure to leave a po part of his coat be- 
| hind him. - 
wo lawyer will no more e Dir without a fee, 
than a hawk without a lure. f 
The Law and the Goſpel, like bond and 
acquittance, both mention the debt, but to 
different purpoſes, the one to oblige payment, 
the other to free from i 8 1 
It is with Juſtice, as with ſick men: in 


time paſt, when we had few Doctors, as well 
of 


E 4 
of Law, as of Paysick, we had more 
 Ricar and more HEALTH ; but we are now 
deſtroyed by multitudes and Conſultations, 
which ſerve to no other end, than to inflame 
both the DisTEMPER and the Reckonin. 

A Lawyer and a Phyſician having a diſpute 
about precedency, they referred the merits 


| of the cauſe to Diocents, who gave ſentence = 
| in favour of the Lawyer, in theſe terms, 


« Let ibe Thief EY * and the Executioner 
0 Jollqs. 1 
It is a Maxim, that 107 and Phyſick 
ſhould only be made uſe of for neceſſity. _ 
Axchipauus being aſked who was the 
maſter of Sparta? The laws, ſaid he; and 
next them the magiſtrates. 
_. AnacHaks1s told SOLON, that Jaws are 
like cobwebs, where the ſmall flies are 
caught, and the great ones break through. 
Were we to judge of lawyers from what 
we daily ſee in the courts, they ſeem rather 


practiſed in defending fraud and falſhood, | 


than advocates for truth and juſtice. 


In a thouſand pounds worth of law, chere | 
is not a ſhilling's worth of pleasure 
The law is like an hard- —.— field, where 
few eſcape. 
The law is like a rat-trap, caſily entered, . 
but hard to get out of. 3 

4 TE. 1 
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It is like a wire wheel, if it catches the 
little finger, it will ſuck in the whole car- 
caſe. 

He is an honeſt lawyer, that in his inter- 
pretation of the laws, hath not a biaſs to 
the calling. | 
Truth is the ſacrifice, which the ee 
pleader offers at the ſhrine of chicane, to the 
ſucceſs of his client. 


Law cannot perſuade where . cannot 
puniſh, 


Some of the greateſt evils in a ſociety . 


thoſe which the laws cannot reach, as ingra- 
titude, betraying confidence, falle friendſhip, 
=. : „„ 
Ihe lawyer and the ſolicitor are profeſſors 
of quarrel and death, and fortune and life 
are their prey. 


Lawyers are ſpaniels at the commencement 
of a ſuit, bears when ſecured in it, and ra- 
venous vultures before they part with it. 
If the laws could ſpeak for themſelves, they 
would complain of the lawyers in the firſt. 
place. -- 
There is more learning now required to 
explain a law made, than was exerted 1 in the 
1 it. 


The 
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os - law hath ſo many contradictions, a: .-- 
ls varyings from itſelf, that the law may not im- 
5 n be called a law- breaker. 


Ignorance of the law excuſes no man; not 


| that all men know the law, but becauſs | 4 


an excuſe every man will Po and no man 
can tell how to confute him. | 


He who truſts his cauſe to an 00 
lawyer, or his health to an unfee'd phyſician, 55 
may have reaſon to repent of his . 


Learning. 


See KnowLepor. | 


Sce as, See Ricus, 


Liber- 
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_ Liberty and Licenticuſneſl. 


\YRANNY is in a ſuperlative degree 
nouriſned by LIcENTIOUSNERSS, for all 
extremes run into their reverſfeQ. 
The exceſs of liberty whether in an indi- 

| vidual or in a community, hath a direct ten- 
dency to tyranny, which never ſprings out of 
any form of government but that of a demo- 
cracy; and the more exorbitant the liberty 
was, the more abject will be the ſlavery. 
In every free State, licentiouſneſs will be 
apt to prevail, and every man will claim the 
liberty of doing what he pleaſes. 
Liberty is inconfiſtent with riches. 8 
True liberty exempts one man from ſub- . 

1 jedtion to another, as far as the order of ſo- 
ciety admits; it does not allow a man to do 

any thing that he pleaſes, unleſs it be not 
contrary to public good. 
If none were to have liberty, but thoſe 
Who underſtand what it is, there would not 
be many freed men in the world. 
When the people contend for their liberty, 


they ſeldom get any thing by their victory _ 


but new maſters. 
Vi.irtue only qualifies us for liberty—enableg 
2 to underſtand its juſt value, and diſpoſes 
us to its proper uſe. Virtue alone fixes in us 
„ the 


N 
the deſire of liberty---arms us againſt each 
compliance that will endanger it, and puts 
us on the conduct that muſt preſerve it. 
Virtue alone makes us maſter of ourſelves: 

and, when it will not ſuffer us to be governed 
by our own meer will, how can it but ſecure 
us from ſubjecting ourſelves to that of any 
bother Perſon * | 


1. 


TERY few men, properly ſpeaking, live 
at preſent, but are Las to live 5 

4 Dag time. 5 

In your worſt eſtate, hope ; ; in your belt ; 

fear; and in all, be circumſpect. 

Love begins, and ambition ends with us; 

ſo that we are often never freed from paſſions 

till we die. ” 

Men loſe many chings, not becauſe the at- 
tainment is impoſſible, but becauſe they want 
courage to attempt them. 

It is part of the bulineſs of life, to loſe it 

handſomely. 

Ih here is no more lively | image of human 
life, than that of a conquered city; there's 
neither Mercy, Modeſty, nor Religion. 

Ae who has arrived at the ſtate of wiſe re- 
flection, muſt know, that he hath done many 

no 
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things in life, which he wiſhes undone, and 
that, he things he feared, were better 2 
thoſe he prayed A 
To view mankind in PO what's the 
difference in effect between Old Men and 
Children, but that the one deals in Paintings 


and Szafues, and the other in Babies, fo that 


the firſt are only the moſt expenſive fools. 
The way that leads to honour and riches, 
leads to trouble; and we find the cauſes of 
our ſorrows in the very objects of our delights. 
Life itſelf is neither good nor evil, but only 
a place for good and evil. It i is a kind of 
tragi. comedy. 

There is no condition & be, but may 
bave hopes; nor any lo high that 1 is out of the : 
reach of fears. 
' Diſcontent is the greateſt Wendel of a 
generous ſoul; for many times it is ſo intent 
upon its unhappinefs, that it forgets 1 its reme- 
6 „ 2 
When we deſire or ſolicit any thing, our 
mind runs wholly on the good fide or circum- 
ſtances of it ; when it is obtained, our mind 
runs wholly Ne the bad ones. 

The latter part of a wiſe man's life is taken 
up in curing the follies, prejudices, and falſe 
opinions he had contracted in the former. 
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Men who poſſeſs all the advantages of life, 
are in a ſtate, where there are many accidents 
to diſorder and e but few to pleaſe 


155 them. 


Ne that is in ſuch a condition, as laces him 
above contempt and below envy, cannot, by 
an enlargement of his fortune, be made really . 


more rich, or more happy than he is. 


All men affect an ain and outfide ſuitable to 


their profeſſion, that may make them appear 
| what they have a mind to be taken for; fo 


that we may ſay, that the world is made up 


bol nothing but formal countenances and ſhow. 


It is hard to determine which of the two is 
the greater ſhame, either to be denied a place 
we deſerve, or granted one we deſerve not. 
It is part of the bulineſs of life, to loſe it 
handſomely. 5 
We ought to de more ſolicitous to avoid 
enemies, than to gain Friends; by reaſon that 
the opportunities of doing miſchief, are gene- 
aur more frequent than thoſe of doing good. 
It is much eaſier to know what men are in 
general, than to know a lingle man in par- 
tieula. 


It is uſual with moſt men to judge of things | 


ſo very ſlightly and ſuperficially, that the 
moſt ordinary words and actions ſet off with a 
- good grace, and ſome little knowledge how 
matters 


75 born. 
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matters go in the world, very often gain a 
man more reputation than the moſt en 
wiſdom and learning. 

At twenty years of age, the will reigns; 
at thirty, the wit; and at Wy the Judg: 
ment. 

For a man to run a lng race > through the 

world, and to leave no token of good behind 

him, it were better if he never had been 


Every thing is accidental ; even our birth 
that brings us into it : Drarn is the only 
thing we can be ſure of, and yet we behave 
ourſelves juſt as if all the reſt were uncertain, 
and Dearn only accidental. 
No man lives long enough to profit him- 5 
ſelf by his faults; he is committing them 
during the whole courſe of his life, and as 
much as he can do at laſt, is to die corrected. 
Cuſtom and experience are more uſeful in 
making one's fortune, than wit; we think of 
it too late, and when at laſt we reſolve on it, 
ve begin by thoſe faults which we have not 
always time to repair; whence perhaps it pro- 

| ceeds, that fortunes are ſo rarely acquired. 
Ihe greateſt pleaſure of life, is Love; the 
greateſt treaſure, Contentment ; the greateſt 
poſſeſſion, Health; the greateſt eaſe, is Sleep; | 


£2 and the * greateſt medicine, a True Friend. 
It 


+: 
Ft is in life as in wine, he that has it good, 
muſt not draw it to the laſt dreg. 
The enjoyment and delight of life conſiſt 
in ſecurity. 
It is obſerved, that thoſe attempts which 
begin with difficulty and danger, for the moſt 
part end in honour, crowned with glory and 5 


good ſucceſs. 


It is obſerved, that as proſperity unexpect-· 
ed makes men careleſs and remiſs, if they be 


not very wiſe ; ſo they who have received the 


wounds of adverſe fortune become more vigi- 
| lant and collected. 

The Arabian proverb 19. « The habita · 
tion of danger is on the borders of ſecuri- 
« ty; and that a man never runs l ha- 
* zards, than when he leaſt fears them.“ 
What a happy condition is that, which 


gives a man ſo frequent opportunities to do 


good to fo many thouſands! what a dangerous 
poſt is that, which expoſes a man to do hurt 
to ſo many millions! 
As we more and more love thoſe, whom 8 
we are ſtill obliging, ſo do we hate moft vio- 
lently thoſe we have injured. j 
The man who is pleaſed with no andy, is 
more unhappy, than the man with whom no- 
Yu is Pleaſed, 
mw 
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If reflections are juſtly thrown upon us, we 
ought inſtead of reſenting to profit by them. 
In all recommendations the good and con- 
| venience of both parties ſhould be conſulted. 
All our purſuits from childhood to man- 

hood, are only trifles of different forts and 
| ſizes proportioned to our years and views. 
The greateſt puniſhment that can be in- 
flicted on us, would often be the grant of our 
own wiſhes. _ 

He that ſwells i in proſperity, will link in 
adverſity. 8 
He that will not ſuffer evil muſt never 
think of preferment. 

A perpetual conflict with our natural Ares 

ſeems to be the lot of our preſent ſtate. In 
youth we require ſomething of the tardineſs 

and frigidity of age; and in age, we muſt 
labour to recal the fire and impetuoſity of 
youth; in youth we muſt learn to expect, and 
in age to enjoy. 5 


Love: 


HERE | is no diſguiſe can long aa 

love where it is, nor feign it where it 
is not: yet it is more eaſily feigned than con- 
: cealed. 


"ES RUN | 
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Prudence and love are inconſiſtent, as the 
laſt increaſes, the firſt decreaſes. 

We paſs often from love to ambition, but 
ſeldom return from ambition to love. 

To judge of love by moſt of its effects, 
one would think it more like en than 
kindneſs, 

Love refines a man's behaviour but makes 
a woman's ridiculous. 
Time, that ſtrengthens friendſhip, weakens 
love. 

Love, in its infancy, leſſens every fault; 
in its declenſion, it not only aggravates, but 
multiplies, them. 

Love is the moſt unaccountable of all paſ- 
flies; for it is never ſo violent, but one un- 


. expected action may turn it to hatred. 


A fine face is the fineſt of ſights; and the 
voice of her one loves, the ſweeteſt harmony 
in the world, 

In love, deceit goes almoſt always farther 
than diſtruſt, | 
_ Weare . leſs unhappy in being 
deceived by the perſon we love, than 1 in being 
undeceived. 85 
There is no more than one Get of love, 
but there are a thouſand different copies of it. 


There is no pathon 1 in which ſelf. love reigns 
fo n as in love; and we are always 
O readier 
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readier to ſacrifice the eaſe of thoſe \ we love, 
than to part with our own. - 

It is impoſſible to love a : ſecond time the 
thing we have once ceaſed to love. 

We always love thoſe that admire us, but 
ue do not always love thoſe whom we admire. 

Tis hard for us to love thoſe whom we do 
not eſteem ; but 'tis no leſs hard to love thoſe 
whom we eſteem much more than ourſelves. 

We are more inclined to love thoſe that 
hate us, than thoſe who love us more than v we 
have a mind they ſhould. 

There is a certain ſort of love whote ex 

ceſs prevents jealouſy. 5 1 

When we are in love, we doubt often of Ds 
the thing which we believe the moſt, WR 

Lovers find it difficult to break off, alter 
they have done loving. 

A man of ſenſe may love like a mad man, 
but never like a fool. 

Dis almoſt always the fault of bs 6 man in 
love, not to be ſenſible when he ceaſes to be 
loved. --:- 

If a man fancies he loves his miſtreſs for 
her own fake, he is mightily miſtaken. 

Men are almoſt equally difficult to be con- 

tented when they are much i in love, or when 

g they n are got out of it. 


Women 


3 „„ 
Women are a long time true to their firſt 
love, except they happen to have a ſecond. 


gallantry, is love. 


In love, the party that i is fut cured i is beſt 


cured. 


quets, and old men that would not be ridi- 


culous, ought never to talk of love. as a thing 


that concerned them. 


All the paſſions cauſe us to commit faults, 


7 but love the moſt ridiculous ones. 


In old love, as in old age, we live to pain, 


hen we live no longer to pleaſure. 
There are many remedies to cure love, but 
none are infallible, 


Of all the violent paſſions, that which is 


leaſt unbecoming of women is love. 


Women in their firſt inclinations love the = 
"Beſt lover, but i in all the reſt, Ty love the 


paſſion. 


lefs rare than true friendſhip. 
There are ſome men ſo full of themſelves, 
that when they are in love, they entertain 
themſelves with their own paſſion, inſtead of 
the perſon they make love to. 

Love, as agreeable as it is, pleaſes more 


O 2 „ by 


The thing which is leaſt to be met with in 


Young women that would. not appear co- 


As rare a e as true love is, it is ſtill 


| 
| 
ö 
5 
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by the ways it takes to ſhew itſelf, than by 


any thing in itſelf. 
Perſons deeply in love generally think too 


highly of the beloved object, and too lowly 
of themſelves. 


Lovers ſee not the failings of their miſtreſ⸗ 
ſes, till their enchantment is at an end. 


Prudence and love are not made for one 


another; for juſt as love Seren n 


decreaſes, - 
When we love too paſſionately, we do not 


eaſily diſcover when we ceaſe to be beloved. 


There is nothing more natural, nor more 


deceitful, than to believe we are beloved. 
The reaſon why lovers and their miſtreſſes 
are never tired with converſing together, is 
becauſe their diſcourſe is always of them- 
ſelves. 
A prudent perſan will watch over the firſt 
approaches of love. | 


Love is a paſſion often begun in folly, or 


thoughtleſsneſs, and carried on with perverſe- 5 
neſs. 


Platonic love! 18 Platane nonſenſe. 


It̃t is an inſidious pretenſion that often be- 
trays worthy minds into ruin. ; 
Old age can ſafely determine the barriers 
of Platonic love. Need there be a ſtronger 
proof of the danger of this pretenſion, than 
. 5 this, 
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this, that it is hardly ever ſet ON foot but 
among young people. 


The proof of true love i is OY not free - 


L 1 | 


Love i is but too ſeldom the fond of virtue. 
Love is a fire that if play'd with, will burn 


the fingers. 


It is better for a woman, that her lover 


' ſhould go away diſpleaſed with her, than that 
he ſhould leave her diſpleaſed with herſelf. 

The greateſt miracle that love can work. 

is, that it cures coquetry. 


As envy is deſtroyed by true friendſhip, ſo 


is s coquetry by true love. 


The charms of novelty is to love, what 


the bloom is upon fruit; it gives it a luſtre 


that 1s caſily effaced, and never returns. 
At the gate which ſuſpicion Or love 
goes out. 


Abſence leſſens moderate in but i in- 


creaſes great ones; like the wind which blows 
out tapers, but kindles fire. 
True love is always modeſt and dihdent. 
Large profeſſions are equally a diſgrace to 
true love, and to the merit of the object. 
Love operates differently i in the two ſexes, 


in woman it is a crveging thing, in man, an 


encroacher. 
Real love is the moſt led paſſion of the 
ö? ) inn 
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human ſoul, and fills with awe and reverence 


the heart of the man, who boaſts its impreſ⸗ 
ſion. 


It is not only | in | word and deed, but the 
leaſt indelicacy of thought cannot mingle 


with it. 
But the paſſion which i iS generally dignified 


by the name of love, and which puts its vo- 
taries upon a thouſand extravagancies, uſually 
owes its being rather to ungoverned fancy, : 
than to ſolid judgment. 
If loyeis to be an excuſe for the moſt un- 


reaſonable follies, what is meant by the doc- 


trine of ſubduing our paſſions? 
Whatever qualities we wiſh to find i in one 


we love, we are ready to find. 


Love gratified, is love ſatisfied, and love 
ſatisfied, is indifference begun. 
his deißed paſſion, in its greateſt altitude, 
is not fitted to ſtand the day. Os 
Love is a play contrary to all others, where 
the beſt performers : are ey who have prac: 


tiſed leaſt. : 
Love is the daughter of Ldleneſs, but the 


mother of Diſquietude. 


Mien in love generally attempt the remo- 
ving of their paſſion by methods which ſerve ö 
ny o imprint 1 it deeper. „ 


Love 
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Love and the defire of glory, as they are 


the moſt natural, fo they are capable of being 
refined into the moſt delicate and rational 


paſſions. 


Love does not depend on eſteem, but 


eſteem on many occaſions depends upon love. 


Love is taken up with the preſent time, it 


ſeeks actual pleaſure, forgets paſt evils, and 


foreſees not the future. 
Love can, no more than fire, ſubſiſt TY 


out a continual motion; the minute it ceaſes 
to hope, or fear, it ceaſes to live. 


The pleaſures of love is loving, and a man 


4 is more happy 1 in the paſſion he feels, than 1 in 


what he gives. 
Love is the child of leiſure and BY x OY 


therefore, they who are always worthily em- 


ployed, are ſeldom much affected with this 


paſſion. 


feu firſt loves are fit to be encouraged. 
Love (or Cupid) is repreſented as a child, 
becauſe he never attains to the age of wiſdom 


and diſcretion ; as may be ſeen, if we attend 


to the conduct 'of lovers. 
Thoſe who do not love, ſeldom nd great 


joy; thoſe who do love, feel eee dorp 


forrow. | 


Firſt love is generally firſt folly; therefore, 
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Three things may greatly contribute to 


diſcover to us the heart of man, and his 
=: foibles, VIZ. Love, wine, and play. 


See MARRIAGE, See WoMEyN. 


Loyalty. Is 8-5 
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Secure and happy ſubjection i is more to 
be eſteemed, than a dangerous and 
” factious liberty. 
Government j is the greateſt ſecurity of free- 
dom; for, as obedience in ſubjects is the 
5 prince 8 ſtrength, ſo is it their own ſafetyx. 
| Therefore they who weaken the ſovereign 2 
power, weaken their own ſecurity. 
Submiſſion to our prince, is our duty; and ; 


our confidence in his goodneſs will be our 
| prudence, 5 
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Luſts. I 


See Passioxs. 
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Luxury. 


T 5 the Parent, or the cauſe of avarice. 

"&& The Luxurious live to eat and drink, 
but the wiſe and temperate eat and drink to 
lire. | 


Exceſs Kills m more than the lord. 


Sexxca 
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SENECA ſays, that the pleaſures of the 


palate deal with us like /Egyptian thieves, 


who ſtrangle thoſe they embrace. 


Inordinate pleaſures may be compared to 
wild beaſts, that often tear out the throats of 
their keepers. 


He, who purſues inordinate pleafures, pays 


his liberty for his delight, and ſells himſelf 
for what he buys. 


Sentca uſed to fay, © | That we "ag as 
*& many diſcaſes, as we have cooks | and 


8 diſhes.“ 


How deſpicable is his condition, Who is 
above neceſſity, and yet ſhall "reſign his rea- 


fon, and integrity to purchaſe ſuperfluities! 


They who make no other uſe of life than 5 


to gormandize, never employ their faculties: 


their reaſoning is idle, and their underſtanding 0 
lies fallow: Hence it is, that our great folks in 
theſe days ſurpaſs other people only in glutting 


their appetites, and are as poor in knowledge, - 


as they are rich in eſtates. 


The Agyptians at their feaſts, to prevent 
exceſſes, ſet a ſheleton before their gueſts, 
with this motto, Remember ye muſt be 


“ ſhortly ſuch.” 


What is a man the worſe for the laſt year' 8 


plain diet? Or what now the better for the 


laſt grout feat ? What is a voluptuous din- 


ner, 
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ner, and the frothy vanity of diſcourſe that 
commonly attends theſe pompous entertain- 
ments ? What are they but a mortification 
to a man of ſenſe and virtue, to have ſo ent 
his time? 

The conſiderations of the dignity and ex- 
cellence of our nature plainly informs us, 
how mean and unworthy it is, to diſſolve in 
Juxury, ſoftneſs and effeminacy, and how be- 
coming it is on the other hand, to lead a life 
of frugality, nes Sant and . 


Lying. 


HE uſe of talking is almoſt loſt | in the 


L world by the habit of Lying. 
Tube diſcourſe of a noted liar in company, 
is like that of a parrot, in a cage. 

A man that renounceth truth, runs away 
2 from his trial in the world. 


An after formed excuſe is worſe and more 
terrible than a lye; for an excuſe is a lye 


guarded. It is a double falſhood. 


By one ſingle lye, a man loſes all his good 


name : as a woman does by one falſe ſtep. 


Lying is the vice of a ſlave. 
A fault once denied, is twice committed. 


We ſhould be careful never to relate im- 
probabilities tho we e have authority for them. 
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TFag80 ſays, that, other vices are like clipt_ 
& or light money; but Ly ing, counterfeit or 
falſe coin; which an honeſt man ought not 


to pay, though he himſelf received it.“ 


Inconſiderable excuſes are a ſort of ſelf- 


agcuſation. 


It is better to tell a aikable lye, than an 
improbable truth. | | 


A deceitful man is like one who builds on 


a bad foundation, for his ſtructure is ever 


wanting props to ſupport it. 


A lyar ſhould have a good memory; the 
want of which is the cauſe that one lye gene- 


rally begets many, ſo that it is hardly poſſible 


to ou. dilcovery. 


A lyar begins with making fallhood appear 
like truth, and ends with making truth irlelt - 


appear like falſnhood. 
Truth is always conliftent, and, in relation, 


ſeldom or never varies either in facts, or cir- 


cufnſtances, however often repeated ; where- 
as, in invention, it is almoſt ever otherwiſe , 


for there wants that certain impreſſion on the 

mind, which any fact, or accident which we 

have either ſeen, or heard related, ever leaves; 
and which cannot be, where there never was 


any real exiſtence. 
Artful evaſions are unworthy 955 a frank 
and open heart. 
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to be entertained with a pays reſpect. 


See EOD ANIMITY, ForTITUDE and Grkar- 
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Our averſion to lying, | is often an impercep- | 


tible ambition of making our affirmations 1 


conſiderable, and of procuring our aſſertions 


See TRV TH. 


Magiſtrates. N } 


See GoveRNou RS. 
Magnanimity. 


Ne. 


Malice 


See DEFaMATION, &c. See Envy. 


Mankind. 
See the Wor: LD. 


Marriage and Married State. 
Wiſe man will chooſe a wife by his 


ears, and not by his eyes. 
The antients placed the ſtatue of Venus 
by the ſtatue of Mercury, to ſignify that the 
pleaſures of matrimony chiefly dani in the 


pleaſures of converſation, 
Ic 
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If you would be happy, have but one wo- 
man in your bed; one friend in your boſom ; 


and one faith in your heart. 


As Time which ſtrengthens Friendſhip, wea- 


kens Love, therefore man and wife ſhould _ 
in their youth ſo live together as two friends, 
moſt cautious of offending each other, that 


when they grow old, their Friendſhip * 
improve, as Love declines. 


Men that marry for riches, many times 


bring into their families igſupportable mif- 
trefles. - 


Many marriages prove « convenient and uſe- 


fl, but few delightful. 
He that marries his G ere in either birth 


or fortune, hath generally as many maſters 
as ſhe has relations. 


He that marrieth where he doth not love, 


will be apt to love where he doth not marry. 
The reaſon why fo few marriages are hap- 


Py is, becauſe young ladies ſpend their time 
in making NeTs, and not in making Caces, 


Marriage enlarges the ſcene of our hap- 


pineſs and miſery ; the marriage of love, is 
5 pleaſant, the marriage of intereſt, eaſy, and 
a marriage where both meet, happy. 

An happy marriage has in it all the plea- 
ſures of friendſhip, all the enjoyments of ſenſe 
and reaſon, and indeed all the ſweets of life. 


Nothing 


. CECE 
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Nothing: is a greater mark of a degenerate 


and vicious age, than the common ridicule. 


which paſſes on this ſtate of liſe. It is indeed 
only happy in thoſe, who can look down with 


ſcorn dr neglect on the impieties of the times, 


and tread the paths of life together in a con- 
ſtant, uniform courſe of virtue. 


He that marries for riches is 8 al 


appointed, if he meets with a good wiſe ; 


but that unexpected happineſs iS ſeldom his 


lot. 

He who gets a 000 huſband for his daugh- 
ter, hath gained a ſon; and he who meets 
with a bad one, hath loft a daughter. 


 TaurMisTOCLES being alked, how he would : 
marry his daughter, whether to one of ſmall 
fortune, but honeſt, or to one that was rich, 
but of an ill reputation ? made anſwer, © 1 
« had rather have a man without an eſtate, | 


than have an eſtate without a man.” 


In marriage, prefer the perſon before 


wealth, virtue before beauty, and the mind 


before the body; then you have a wife, a 


friend, and a companion. 


A gloomy ſpirit in a huſband, will Grallow 


up a chearful one in his wile. 
Huſbands are often jealous of their auths- 


thority, and of conſequence with women of 


Two. 


wit. 
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Two perſons of tempers not comparatively 
bad, may be very unhappy, if they will be 
both out of humour at one time. 
A prudent wife, will conquer by yielding. — ol 
If the woman who has married a weak 
man, has but prudence enough to give him 
conſequence before company, ſhe will be 
able to manage him as ſhe pleaſe.t. 
The duty of a worthy wife will be founded 
in principle, not in tameneſs or ſervility, _ 
The vices of a huſband, call forth the vir- 
tues of a wife. 
A wife can do no more than her duty by 
a huſband who is not a ſavage. 
There is another will, to which the moſt 
| happily married woman muſt reſign her own,” --- 
or break her marriage vow. 
The exaſperated ſpirit of a meek man is 
more to be apprehended, than the ſadden 
guſts of anger of a paſſionate one. 
A lively woman, who marries a man of 
inferior underſtanding, ought to be more 
careful of reſtraining her vivacity, than ſhe 
need to be, if the difference were in his fa- 
your. 
The woman who As þ her huſband, 
Kill more depreciates herſelf. : 
The woman who ſets out regardleſs of her 


huſband's diſpleaſure, may make her petulance 
habitual 
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habitual to him, and live to rejoice in ſeeing 
| him pleaſed with her. 

if a woman would have the world reſpect 
her huſband, the muſt ſet the example. 

A woman cannot more effectually diſhonour 
herſelf, than by expoſing her huſband. 
When harmony reigns between a wedded 5 
pair, their very loibles will make them ſhine 
in every eye. 

The tender and polite, yet diſcteet lebe 
viour of a huſband to his wife in publick, does f 
as much credit to his own heart, as to her. 

A good huſband and a good wiſe are the | 
world to each other. 
An huſband ſeldom cares to be convinced 


nor eyes. 
here is a kind of inane i in the pub- 
lick fondneſs of a married couple. 

A man gives conſequence to the woman 
he marries, and finds his own encreaſed in 
the reſpect paid to her. 

They who marry with convenience, and 
ee honeſtly with each other, are moſt likely 
1 i to be happy in marriage. 

A woman that has not 8 ſhould not 
mary a man of leſs underſtanding than herſelf. 
1 ET. | A ſoft 


by a wife's arguments; the leſs, if he is jea- 

| lous of the ſuperiority of her underſtanding. : 

| _ Diſcreet wives have ſometimes neither ears 
N 
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A foft man and a ſaucy woman are beſt 


= matched for happineſs, 


A prudent man in his ſettlement, will not 
put it out of his power, with diſcretion to 
engage her gratitude by his generoſity. © 
Thoſe reconciliations between man and 
wife will be moſt durable, where the huſband 
makes the advances. 

Huſbands and wives who live together in 
good underſtanding, give to ſtrangers an al- 
moſt unerring Poor: of the TOs of their 
„„ 

It is neither juſt, r nor r honeſt, to marry where 
there can be no love. 
Invectives againſt marriage, are a reflection 

upon a man's own anceſtors, and are more in- 
excuſable in men of family, than in others. 
A happy marriage is the higheſt ſtate of 
friendſhip; it leſſens our cares by dividing 

them, at the ſame time that it doubles our 
pleaſures by mutual participation. 

The duteous child, who to pleaſe her pa- 
rents takes to her arms the man ſhe loaths, 
makes his bed her grave. 
An underſtanding huſband makes a dif- 
creet wife; and ſhe a happy huſband. 1 5 
He that weds in haſte, repents often at 
leiſure; and he that repents himſelf of his 


own a, either is or was a foo! by confeſſion. 
D | Love 
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Love once loft in the wedded ſtate is fel- 
dom regained, eſpecially on the fide of the 
huſband, In this, the men have greatly the 


advantage of the women, from the ſuperiour 
reſtraint which cuſtom hath laid on their ſex. 
Olk all actions of a man's life, his marriage 


does leaſt concern other people, yet of all 
actions of our life tis moſt meddled with by 


other people. 
We ſingle out particulars, and apply GOD's 


Providence to them; thus when two are mar- 


ried and have undone one another, they cry 
it was GOD's Providence we ſhould come to- 


gether, when GOD's Providence does cquany 


concur to every thing. 


Mecknefs. 


Sce Hu MILITY, &c. 


Memory. 


See JUDGMENT. 


Merit. 
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Merit. 


Great merit joined to a great modeſty, 
may be a 55 time before it is diſco- 


It is happy to have ſo much merit, | that 


birth or fortune are the * leaſt TINO 
im us. 


He that carries nothing has merit to court, 


will ſoon be crouded out of the ring. 


Modeſt merit finds but few admirers. 
To undeceive a man prepoſſeſs'd with his 


own merit, is to do him as ill an office, as 


that which was done to the madman at A- 
thens, who fancied, that all the ſhips which 
arrived in the harbour were his own. 
A certain ſign of a man's having an ex- 


traordinary merit, is to ſee thoſe who envy 
him moſt, conſtrained to commend him. 


Nature gives merit, and fortune ets it at 
work 
There are ſome people who with merit are 


diſguſtful, and others who with great defects 


are agreeable. 
Perſons of merit, have a right. to al the : 


| benefits conferred on them. 


There are ſome people, whoſe whole merit 


les, i in faying and doing fooliſh things advan- 


"2 tageouſly, 


212 J- 
: tageouſly, and would ſpoil al ſhould ay 
alter their conduct, 


There cannot be a greater ſign of want of 
merit, than when a man ſeeks to pull down 


another's character, to build up his own. 


The art of knowing how to uſe indifferent 


qualifications, gains, as it were, by ſtealth, 
the eſteem of the world, and often procures 


a man more I TE: than real merit would 


do. 


Our merit gains as the eſteem of men of 


ſenſe, and our ſtars the eſteem of the vulgar. 


The world rewards the appearance of me- 


rit, oftener than merit itſelf. 


There are perſons whoſe the world ap- | 


proves of, whoſe merit only conſiſts in Vices, 
that are uſeful and pleaſing to others, 


Mens merits have their ſeaſons as well as 


Fruits 
When our merit : declines, « our tale de- 
clines alſo. 


There is often merit without elevation, 


but ſeldom elevation without ſome ſort of 
merit. 


Elevation is to merit, what dreſs | is to a 


fine woman. 
We may appear great in an employment 


below our merit, but often appear little in an 


employment too great for us. 


We 
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We ought not to judge of the merit of a 
man by his great . but by the uſe he 


makes of them. 


As much diſpoſed as the world is to be 
cenſorious, it oftener fhews favour to falſe 


merit, than it does injuſtice to true. 


It is eaſier to appear worthy of the employ- 
ments we have not, than of thoſe we have. 
The truly accomplifh'd m man values himſelf 


: for nothing, 


Merit is too often no other, than the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the favour of a few trifling people, 
which a man cannot poſſibly arrive at, if he : 
really has any thing in him, that is delerving. 

Merit hath a thirſt upon it that can never 


be quenched by golden ſhowers. It is not 
only ſtill ready, but greedy to receive more, 


Mind. 


TT often happens, that things preſen them 
ſelves to our minds, more finiſhed, than 
the mind can male them with a great deal of 


Littleneſs of mind is the cauſe of ſtiffneſs 
in opinion; and it is not ealily, that we be- 
lieve any thing beyond what wwe ſee. 

Little minds are too much diſordered by 


little things: great minds (ze all things, and 
are diſordered by none. 


P 3 PE 


b BER" 1 
The mind, betwixt lazineſs and conſtancy, 
1 fixed to what is either eaſy, or agreeable to 
; this habit always ſets the bounds to our 
e and no body ever gave himſelf the 
trouble to extend and carry his mind as far 
as it could 80. 


Miniſters of State. 5 5 


See F AVOURITES. 


Mirth. 


See CunenevLNBss 


Miſchief-makers. 


8 We enemies is the work of 
; ' GOD, fo ſeparating 1 is the | 
bulineſs of the devil. [2 
He that countenances, encourages, or r abets 
miſchief, does it. 
He that hinders not miſchief, when it is in 
his power, does 1 5 


Mbiſer. 


See AVARICE. 


Misfortunes. 
; See | ADVERSITY. 


Mock- 


E ] 
Mocking. 
See WIT. 
Modeſty; 
See HumiLiTY, &c. 
See ANCESTRY. 
Obligations. 


See GRATITUDE. 


| Obſtinacy and Perverſeneſs. 


I is oftener thro? pride, than thro' any 


defect of underſtanding, that men with 


ſo much obſtinacy oppoſe opinions generally 
received: They find the firſt rank of the 


right ſide taken, and they diſdain the ſecond, 
We value ourſelves on the defects which 


are moſt oppoſite to our own ; when we are 


irreſolute, we boaſt of being Eee 
It is better to be thought perverie, than 1 in- 
lincere. 


Men give not ality up what they have ſet 
cheir hearts upon, be it ever ſo unreaſonable 


to be carried. 


P 4 Obſtinacy 
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Obſtinacy in a weak man, is worſe than 
tyranny in a man of ſenſe. 5 
Tenacious perſons ſhould be very careful 
of prepoſſeſſions. 
One « error perſiſted i in, , frequently produces 
others. 
Some perverſe ſpirits will not even do right | 
85 but 1 in a wrong manner. 
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Occaſion and Oppotrunity. 


N great affairs, we ought not with ſo much 
application to ſeek occaſions, as to make 
our advantage of thoſe that offer themſelves. 
There are few occaſions, in which we ſhould 
make a bad bargain, to renounce all the good 
that is ſaid of us, on condition to have no 
ill ſaid of us. 
gur qualities are uncertain and doubt 
ful, whether good or bad, and lye almoſt all a 
of them at the mercy of opportunity, 


| Occonomy. 

E. T not your table exceed the fourth part 
of your income ;=-ſee that your pro- 
viſion be ſolid, and not far-fetch'd, fuller of 

ſubſtance than art ;---be wiſely frugal 1 in your 


preparation, and wow” chearful i in you enter- 
tainments. „ 


To. 
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To live above our ſtation, ſhews a proud 
heart; and to live under it diſcovers a narrow 


ſoul. 


In the reputation of a wile man, his oeco- 


nomy is one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed parts. 
If your means ſuit not with your ends, pur- 
ſue thoſe ends which ſuit with your means. 


Frugality and Induftry are the two hands 


of Fortune. 
Prodigality is ever attended with e 
and folly. : 

Getting, is chance; but keeping, a virtue. 
Keep a low fail at the entrance of your 


eſtate; a man may riſe in his expences with 


honour; but he cannot decline without ſhame. 
Nothing goes nearer a man in his misfor- 
tunes, than to find himſelf undone by his 


own folly, or any way e to his own 


ruin. 


It is rare to ſee a man Sing | in his "Pig 


tune, who has not firſt declined 1 in hig wiſdom 
£ and prudence. 


Love and reſpect are rarely found in loſt 


fortunes ; and adverſity ſeldom meets with 


the return of friendſhip. 
PRoSPERITV's friends, are generally Ap- 
' VERSITY's ſevereſt enemies. 


Money in the purſe gives credit, wiſdom in 
the head adorns; but both will in neceflity 
ſerve. EH | He 
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He who keeps his accounts will keep his 


family, but he who neglects them, may be 
kept by the pariſh. 


Better abridge petty charges, than ſtoop to to 


poop gettings. 


Perſons made neceſſitous by extravagance, 


give up that jewel of human felicity, their 
honour, to gratify a worſe paſſion; but they 
who ſecure themſelves by the laws of oecono- 
my, have no ſuch temptation, | 


As no man can be extravagant or covetous | 


without doing an injury to another, it is im- 
poſſible for any one to be honeſt without hav- 
* a due regard to the laws of o economy. 


Oeconomy in our affairs has the ſame ef. 


fect upon our ſortunes, which good- breeding 


has upon our converſations; there is a pre- 
tending behaviour in both caſes which inſtead 


of making men eſteemed, renders them both 


miſerable and contemptible. 
Every thing is dear that is ſuperfluous. 
Ballance your expence by the juſt weight 
of your own eſtate, and not by the poiſe of 
another's ſpending. | 


Amaſſer en Saiſon, 
Deſpenſer par raiſon, 
F ont la, u une bonne Maiſon. 


A ſea- 
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A ſeaſonable oathering, and a reaſonable 


ſpending, make a good houſe-keeping. 


By frugality we are enabled to be both Juſt 
and generous. 
Without oeconomy no eſtate is large e- 


nough , with it, the leaſt is not too ſmall. 
The man who runs away from his accounts, 


will in time be glad that he could run away 


from himſelf. 


A wiſe man will plant as well as cut down. 
'Thoſe who look into their own affairs, will 


avoid the doing or ſuffering many things dj 4 
agreeable to them. 

Many men of Barge eſtates pay intereſt for 
their own money. 


The man will be reed and greatly re(- 


pected, who ſuffers not a juſt demand to be 

made twice upon him. 
Early hours, and method and eaſe without 
hurry, will do every ng; in family my 
ment. 

A prudent man in the management of his 
affairs, will ſee with his own eyes, and dil- | 
penſe with his own hands. 
Frugality may be termed, the daughter of 
Prudence, the ſiſter of Temperance, and the 175 
5 parent of Liberty. Vo 
| He whoſe voluntary expences exceed his 
revenue; who anticipates uncertain profits, 
TE REM and 


VVV 
and who ſquanders againſt his inclination, 


mult be a beggar, be his income great as it 


may. 


Frugality, Cickno ſays, muſt include in it 
the three virtues, FoRTITUDE, Jus rie, 


PRUDENCE, | 


e 


See ELOQUENCE. 


Ge eden Vain-glory, and 
Vanity. 


EWARE of. Oſtentation, and Vain- 


glory; an accompliſhed man conceals 
_ vulgar advantages, as a modeſt woman hides 


her beauty under a more careleſs dreſs. 
It is oftentation, not virtue, when a man 
will have his good deeds publiſhed. 
Excuſations, ceſſions, nay modeſty itſelf 
well governed, are but arts of oſtentation. 
A little vanity may be allowed in a man's 
train, but it muſt not fit down at a man's 
table. 8 
Without ſome ſhare of vanity, men's ta- 


lents would be buried like ore in a mine un- 


wrought. 


If vanity doth not overturn all the virtues, 


it certainly makes them totter. . 


The 


| with a delign t to be commended. 
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7 The ſtrongeſt paſſions allow us ſome reſt, 


but vanity keeps us perpetually in motion. 


There is no vice or folly that requireth ſo 
much {ſkill to manage as vanity ; nor any 
which by ill management maketh fo con- 


temptible a figure, 


To be vain is rather a mark of humility 
than of pride, therefore, whoever deſires the 


character of a proud man ought to conceal 


his vanity. For inſtance, 
He who boaſts of the great company he 


. hath kept, plainly confeſſes, that it was more 
honour than he deſerved. 


The vanity of human life is like a river, 
conſtantly {ng away, and yet conſtantly 


coming on. 


Flattery i is a falſe coin, "which would have 
no currency but for our vanity. 
Let men ſay never ſo much good of us, 
they tell us nothing that is new to us. 
The reaſon Why other people s vanity is in- 


ſupportable to us, is, that it ſhocks our own. 


We ſpeak ill of others, more from my 
than malice, 
Real mortifications are thoſe which are not 


known, vanity makes the other eaſy. 


We never find fault with ourſelves, but 


There 
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There is nothing more natural, nor more 
deceitful, than to believe we are beloved, 
| Vain men, often miſtake contempt for 


approbation. 
A man gains nothing by being vain- -glori- 


ous but contempt and hatred. 


A man is little the better for liking himſelf, 


if no body elſe like him. 
He that boaſteth of himſelf affonterh his 


company. 
He that boaſteth of his anceſtors, conſeſ⸗ 


ſeth he hath no virtue of his own. 
He that boaſts of his own knowledge, pro- 
claims his ignorance. 
It is as commendable in a man not to ſhew i 
a good opinion of himſelf, as it is ridiculous 
to ſhew it. 
A wiſe man endeavours to ſhine i in him- 


ſelf a fool to outſhine others. 


Men are more ambitious to diſplay the 


abilities of their head, than to cultivate the 


good diſpoſition of the heart. 


'The covetous man wiſhes at leaſt for ſome- 


thing ſubſtantial, but the "oy wiſh of a vain | 
man is a reproach. 
He is an eternal beggar from all men, and 
Jet begs for Nothing. 


His ne are but larger toys, with 
which 
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which iike a child he plays a while, and then 5 
grows weary of them. | 
It is falling in love with our mier ideas, 
that makes fools and beggars of half man- 
kind. 85 
Vanity is a folly we ought e to 
gore againſt, for a reaſon very particular 
Other vices are promoted by vice, but 
this is often nouriſhed by virtue itſelf. 


See PRIDE. See SELF-APPLAUSE, 


Parents and Children. 


1 is a great reflection upon human nature, 
I that paternal inſtinct ſhould be a ſtronger 
motive to love, than filial gratitude ; and ex- 
perience tells us, that for one cruel parent, 

we ſee a thouſand undutiful children. 
Reverence thy father, and thy ſon will re- 
- erence thee. | 
Children ſweeten labour, but they make 
misfortunes more bitter : they increaſe the 
cares of life, but they mitigate the remem 
| brance of death. 
: Worthy children, who have 1 parents, 
may improve by the bad example, as well as 
by the good. 
Children who make themſelves judges of 
the 


[224] 
the merit of their duty, will be in danger of 
ſacrificing | it to their inclination, 
Some children act, as if they thought their 
parents had nothing to do but to ſee them 
_ eſtabliſhed in the world, and then quit it. 
Children never ſhould be made parties in 
the miſunderſtandings, which Happen between 
father and mother. 
No provocation from a parent can lui 5 
a raſh ſtep in a child. 
The loſs of a good mother, is a call upon 
the prudence of a worthy daughter. 
Where duty to a parent is wanting, all 
other good qualities are to be ſuſpected. 
There is no merit in N a Guy to 
a good parent. 
Parents ſhould take care, how they give 
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| cauſe to their children, to think meanly either 
j of their juſtice, or their underſtanding. 
Who in his decline of life can expect a 
comfort from his children, who never admi- 
niſtred any to his parents in theirs. Z 
If thou defire to ſee thy child virtuous, let 
wm him not ſee his father's vices : thou canſt not 
[| i 3 rebuke that in them, which they behold prac- 


tiſed in thee. 
Love not thy children too unequally, or "if 

q thou doeſt, ſhew it not, leſt thou make the 

118 one Proud, the other envious, and both fools; 
1 | | it 
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if nature hath made a difference, it is the 


part of a tender parent to help the weakeſt : 


that trial is not fair where affection is the 


judge. 


As children make a man poor in one ſenſe, 


ſo in another they inforce care, and that be- 
getteth riches. 


„CC. 


his reward in this world, nor an undutiful one 
ol his puniſhment. The days of the former, 


ſhall be long (i. e. proſperous) in the land, 


which the LORD his GOD hath given him. 


Parts. 
See FACULTIES, 
Party. 


TGNORANCE makes moſt men go into 
party, and ſhame keeps them from go- 


ing out of it. 


Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain 
of a few. 
| The real good of a nation conſiſts not in 
the private benefit of Angle men, but in the 


general advantage of the publick, and is made 
up not by the advantage of any one par ty, 


but of all. 
It isof no conſequence, what the principles 
of any party, or what their pretenſions are; 
1 „ 5 the 
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the ſpirit which actuates all parties is the 
fame; the ſpirit of AMRITION, of SELF-IN- 
TEREST, of OpPRESSION, and TREACHERY. 


This ſpirit entirely reverſes all the principles 


which a benevolent nature hath erected with- 
in us; all honeſty, all equal juſtice, and even 
| the ties of natural ſociety, the natural affec- 
tions. 
Mr. Apprsox obſerves, that there is no 
party fo juſt and reaſonable, that a man may 
follow its hate and violence with innocence. 
Party is like faith without works; they take 
it for a diſpenſation from all othet duties, 
which! is the worſt kind of diſpenſing power. 


If there was any party entirely compoſed 


of honeſt men, it would certainly prevail; 


but both the honeſt men and the knaves re- 


ſolve to turn one another off when the buſt- 
neſs 1 is done. 2] | | 
Party is little leſs than an inquiſition, 


where men are under ſuch a diſcipline in car 
rying on the common cauſe, as leaves no 


liberty of private opinion. 


In troubled water, a man can ſcarce ſee his 


face, or ſee it very little until the water be 


quiet and ſtand ſtill. So, in troubled times, 
we can fee little truth ; when times are et 


and ſettled, then truth appears. 
See FACTION, See GOVERNMENT. 


Paſſions. : 
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Paſſions. 


\HE weakeſt judgments have the ſtrong- 
eſt paſſions, 


"Our paſſions are like 8 fits, though 


they make us ſtronger for the time, they 5 
1 leave us the weaker ever after. 


He that overcomes his paſſions, conquers 


his greateſt enemies, 


The pleaſure of ſubduing an inordinate | 
deſire, of denying an impetuous appetite, is 


not only nobler but greater by far, than os 
that is to be had in the moſt tranſporting 
moments of their gratification: 


Fazlus had never overcome Hannibal, if 


he had not firſt overcome himſelf. 


The beſt way to ſecure our paſſions, is to 


ſubdue our deſires. 


To rule ourſelf is the greateſt 8 
and to govern our paſſions is the w of 5 
wiſdom. 


A wiſe man makes all his paſ ons  ſubſervi- | 


ent to his Reaſon. 


He that would exerciſe a power profitable 


to himſelf and grievous to none, let him prac- 
tiſe it on his paſſions. 


He who commands himſelf, a 


the whole world; and the more authority 


= 
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| we have over others, the more we ſhould 
command ourſelves. 
He who ſubmits to his paſſions, is a ſlave 
to many tyrants. 
Cuhaſtiſe your paſſions, that they 1 not 
puniſh you. ; 
Ne that ſubdues his carnal luſts, will caſily 
keep himſelf untainted with any other vice. 
He, who ſubdues his luſts is a greater con- 
queror, than he who ſubdues barbarous ene- 
mies and ſavage nations; for they have ſab- | 
| jected the greateſt of conquerors. 
The duration of our paſſions no more de- 
pend on us, than the duration of our lives. 
The paſſions are the only orators that are 
always ſure to perſuade : They are, as ir 
were, Nature's art of eloquence, the rules of 
which are infallible; and the plaineſt man 
with paſſion perſuades more, than the moſt 5 
eloquent without it. 
here is ſuch an inherent injuſtice and 
ſelf-intereſt in the paſſions, that it is dange- 
rous to follow them, and they are moſt to be 
diſtruſted, even when they appear to be moſt 
rexfonable.. 
There is in the heart of man a Serpent 
fucceſſion of the paſſions, inſomuch, that the 
ruin of one is almoſt always the riſe of 
another. 1 . 
The 
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Paſſions often beget other paſſions of a 
quite contrary nature: avarice ſometimes 
produces prodigality, and prodigality avarice : 


weakneſs often makes a man reſolute, and 
fear bold. 


Take what care we may, to conceal our 


paſſions under the veil of religion and honour, 
they always appear thro? the diſguiſe. 


The underſtanding is always the bubble of 


the paſſions. 


But the underſtanding cannot for any long 


I time act the part of paſſion. 


It is eaſter extinguiſhing the firſt inclina- 


tions we have, than gratilying all thoſe that 
ſucceed it. 


The health of the foul i is no more to be de- 


pended on, than that of the body; and tho 
we appear ſecure from paſſions we are not in 
| leſs danger of being hurried away with them, 
than we are of falling ſick, when we are in 
perfect health. 


Abſence in love leſſens moderate n 
but increaſes great ones; like tlie wind 
which blows out tapers, bat kindles fire. 

Nature ſeems to have concealed in the in- 


moſt receſſes of ous minds, ſome talents, and 
ſome one ability unknown to us: The paſ- 
ſions alone have the power of bringing thoſe 


to light, and of furniſhing us ſometimes with 
Q3z more 
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more certain, and more compleat deſigns, 
than any that art is able to do. 
All the paſſions cauſe us to commit faults, 
but love the moſt ridiculous ones. 

We are far from knowing all the influence 
our paſſions have over our actions. Z 

While the heart continues ſtill moved by 
the remains of a paſſion, it is more inclinable 
to receive a new one, than when it is entirely 5 
--eured. © -- 
They who have had great paſſions, find 
| themſelves perpetually happy ang unhappy in 
being cured of them. _ 
The man who can ſubdue his paſſion, and ; 
forgive a real injury, is truly a HERO. 

The paſſions are like fire and water, good 
ſervants, but bad maſters. _ 
Our beſt paſſions have their mixture of ſelf- 
love, - 
The greateſt triumph a man can obtain, i is 
to ſubdue his own paſſions. 
And to what purpoſe live we, if not to 
| gow wiſer, and to ſubdue them. 
He that overcomes his paſſions, overcomes 
his greateſt enemies. 
Paſſiong were deſigned for ſubjection; when 
they over. rule, a man betrays the liberty of 

hie ſoul. 1 5 
Paſſions are the blood of the foul, and are 

28 
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as neceſſary to the health of the ſoul, as cir- 
culation is to that of the body. 

True virtue, though it regulates the paſ- 
ſions, does not extinguiſh tender ſentiments. 
We may bear like heroes, but muſt feel like 
„ 
The argument againſt reſtraining our paſ- 
ſions, becauſe we ſhall not always have it in 

our power to gratify them, is much ſtronger 
for their reſtraint, than for their indulgence. 
People of real genius have ſtrong paſſions, 
and people of ſtrong paſſions have great par- 


Z tialities. Perſons of flow parts have languid 


paſſions, and perſons of languid paſſions have _ 
little partiality. The faults of the former 
| ſhould be balanced with their excellencies ; ; 
as the blameleſſneſs of the latter ſhould be 
weighed with their inſignificancy. 
The paſſions are to the mind, as the winds 
to a ſhip, they only can move it, and they 
too often deſtroy it; if fair and gentle, they 
guide it into the harbour; if contrary and 
furious, they overſet it in the waves. 
The greateſt geniuſſes have commonly the 
ſtrongeſt affeftions ; as, on the other hand, 
the weaker underſtandings have generally the 
weaker paſſions; and 'tis fit the fury of the 
courſers ſhould not be too great for the 
7 ſtrength of the charioteer, Ts 


8 
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"Contradidt thyſelf, and thou ſhalt find reſt.” 


The reſtraint of the ſoul (or ſelf) from the | 


appetite, 1s the greateſt holy war. 

The deſtruction of a man is the veþemen- 
cy of his temper. 

The way to ſubject all things to thyſelf, is 
to ſubject thyſelf to reaſon; thou ſhalt govern 


many, if reaſon govern thee : Would'ſt thou 


be crowned the monarch of a little world? 
Command thy ſelf. 


Patience and Perſeverance. 


ryſecipltation often ruins the beſt laid de- 5 
ſigns, whereas patience pens: the moſt 


difficult. 
Patience ſoftens wrath. 


Patient enduring a neceſſary evil! 18 next to 


a a voluntary martyrdom , for adverſity over- 


come, is the higheſt glory, and unwillingly 


undergone is the greateſt virtue. 


Perſeverance in a righteous cauſe, and un- 
der the direction of reaſon, aſſumes the name 
of conſtancy, and is numbered among the 
virtues; but when preſſed into the ſervice of 
iniquity, and goaded on by raſhneſs and fol- 
ly, it is called obſtinacy,. and can lead o 


nothing but uin. 
It is either meritorious, or it, ac- 


| cording : 
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cording as the purpoſe of it is good © or bad, 


and the conduct diſcreet, or deſperate. 
The Dutch ſay that patience is a fine herb, 


but grows in few ſoils. 


Patience and perſeverance are able to over- 


come the greateſt difficulties. 


Impatience is generally the child of fol | 


855 partiality 


Impatience is more irkſome than patience. 
lImpatience under affliction, is worſe than 


the affliction, 


A man who is maſter of patience, is maſ: 


| ter of every thing elſe. 


Patience is the chiefeſt fruit of ſtudy; a 
man that ſtrives to make himſelf ſuperiour 
to other men by much reading, gains this 


great advantage, that in all fortunes, he 


hath n to to entertain and comfort him I 


ſelf withal. 


Patriot and Patriotiſm. 


5 N RY man by conſulting his own heart 
may know whether he is, or is not a 


| PATRIOT, But it is not Need edly for the by- 
ſtanders. 


Being loud and vehement cher againſt a 


court, or for a court, is no proof of patrio- 


tiſm. 


He 


f 


lie whoſe paſſion runs high for either riches 


or power, bids fair for being no patriot. - | 
It is impoſſible that a man who is falſe to 


his friends and neighbours, ſhould be true to 


the publick. 


A patriot is one, who not only bean 
wiſheth the publick proſperity, but doth 115 | 


ſtudy and endeavour to promote 8 
Ihe patriot aims at his private ond i in the 


publick ; the knave makes the publick ſub- 
ſervient to his private intereſt :---The former 
conſiders himſelf as part of a whole, the lat· 


ter conſiders himſelf as the whole. 


Ihhere is, and ever will be, a natural ſtrife = 
| between Court and Country. The one will 
get as much, and the other give: as little as it 


can. 


. patriot gives the neceſſary ; if he g gives 3 
more, it is with a view of gaining more to 
his country. But he will never barter the 


| publick for his private gain, 


True patriotiſm ſeldom is but where the 


heart is right. 


A patriot will admit there may be honeſt 


men, and that honeſt men may differ. 


He that always blames ng always 12 


is no patriot. 


Were all ſweet and ſneaking courtiers, or 
were 
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were all four malecontents; in cither cafe, 
the public would thrive but Fil 


8 patriot would hardly with there was no 


-contralt in the State; for ferments of the 
worſt kind ſucceed to perfect imaction.<.:-: 
Ne that rages, rails and raves, ſeldom has 5 
much patriotiſm. 


The fawning Courtier, and the furly Squire 


often mean the ſame thing, each his OWN in- 
tereſt. 


A patriot vill eſteem no man, for being of 


his party. 


Factious men not only impoſe upon others, 


7 but are apt to miſtake themſelves for patriots. 


The firſt and chiefeſt part of a good 28 85 


is to overlook wrongs. 


RuriIius, an illuſtrious Roman, who v was 


| baniſhed by Sylla, being told in his exile, 
that for his comfort, there would e're long be 
a civil war, which would bring all the baniſh'd 
men home again, © GOD forbid! (ſaid he) 
for I had rather my country ſhould bluſh 
+ for- my baniſhment, than mourn for my 


return.“ 
Whilſt there are great polls in the nation, 


and great men to All them, patriots, either 
real, or ſeeming, never will be wanting, 


Patriots are to courtiers, what women 


are to libertines, as many as they have 


tried, 


1 
tried, they ur” to have found . 
tible. 0 
A mock patriot i is one who always pretends 
hs public, but means himſelf only; a true 
patriot prefers the intereſt of the publick to 
: every other conlideration, 


Peter and War : 


them to loath the ſtate, wherein they are. 
It is the excellent property of a wiſe prince, | 
to uſe war as he does phylick, carefully, un- 


willingly, and ſeaſonably. 


All States ought to deſire peace, yet o, as 
to be always prepared for war. 5 

A deſtructive peace and an unſucceſsful 5 
war are both fatal in their iſſue. 
Before thou undertake a war, caſt an im- 


partial eye upon the cauſe. If it be juſt, pre- 


pare thy army, and let them all know they 


fight for GOD and thee, it adds fire to the 
ſpirit of a ſoldier, to be aſſured, that he ſhall 
either proſper | in a fair . or periſh i ina juſt 


ve 


cauſe. 


Peace cannot be laſting, except the 
conditions of it be reaſonable and ho- 
ö nourable to both parties; for no people can 
live contented under ſuch a law, as forces 
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: Pedantry. 


ED ANT RV, properly ſpeaking, is an 
over rating of any kind of knowledge = 


ie pretend to. 


Pedantry is not confined to ſcholars only; 


a mere courtier, a mere ſoldier, a mere any 
thing is ridiculous. < 


Pedantry i is a vice of the mind, not of the | 


_ profeſſion, 


A pedant is an anpoliſhed man of Joined, 
and makes an impertinent uſe of the ſciences. 
A pedant in the general, is one, who has 


more reading than good ſenſe. 


Pride is the characteriſtick of a pedant, tis | 


| arrogancy is founded on particular points of 
diſtinction, accompanied with the pedantic 
ſcorn of all fortune and pre-eminence, when 

compared with his knowledge and learning. 


A man of learning, without knowledge of 


the world, is like one who has a deal of gold, | 
but no ſmall ny in his pocket. 


Penetration. 


HE greateſt fault in penetration is not . 
its falling ſhort, but its going beyond 


Pene- 


tan 
F L 238 by 4 
8 Penetration has an appearance of divining, 5 
! which flatters our vanity more than all the other | 
ji qualities of the mind. N 
| Penſions and Places. N 
[| ; 
[| Penſion to a member of parliament i is 4 | 1 
j! continual bribe z---a place at court not [ 
li much 8 : 
1 | 3 
| He that carries nothing but merit to court, = 
| will ſoon be crouded out of the ring. DE 
| They will never value how much they give 
[ the King, who are to ſhare it after it is given, 

| He will never be thought a diſintereſted 


member, who receives a penſion from the 


Tz Crown. 
Is The 5 and honours of this world 
fi are, generally ſpeaking, either the inheritance 


of folly, or the recompence of vice. 
A place at court is a continual bribe. 


A place at court, like a palace in heaven, 
is to be got by being much upon one's knees, 


It, is only true honour, when a perſon ho- 
nours the place, not the place him. 

In corrupted governments, the place is 
| given for the ſake of the man; in good ones, 

the man is choſen for the ſake of. the place. 
Reverſionary grants of places of profit and 
honour by princes are the bane and ruin of 
Indu(- 
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| induſtry, but acts of grace and bounty are 
the Golden Spurs o virtuous and generous 
ſpirits. 


People, arte: 


HEY who carry the liberty of the peo- 
ple higheſt, generally ſerve them as 


men do trouts, tickle them till 27 catch : 
them. „ 


There is an accumulated cruelty i in a num- 


: ber of men, tho none in particular are ll 
natured, | 


The love and hatred of the People are 


5 equally dangerous. 


There are as many apt to be angry at be- 


ing well, as at being ill-governed; for moſt 
men to be well-· governed, muſt be ſcurvily uſed. | 


The ſimpler fort of the people are ever- 


more, even when they ſee no apparent cauſe, 
5 jealous, notwithſtanding, over the ſecret i in- 


tents and purpoſes of wiſer men. 


The Voice or THE PEoPLE, inſtead of 


being, as it is too often impiouſly called, THe 
Voice or Gob, is generally the Voict or 


DeLusoN, which is prompted by thoſe who. 


have intereſts or Paſſions of their own to 
gratify. 
There are three things very diffcult to be 


conquered, a RUDE MULTITUDE, an IMPETU=- | 
ous ToRRENT, and: a RAGING FLAME. 
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Solon compared the people unto the 
ſea, and orators and counſellors to the winds; 


for that the ſea would be calm and quiet, if i 
the winds did not trouble it. 


He who putteth off his hat to the people, 


gives his head to the prince; for the immo- 
derate favour of the multitude, as it can do 
a man no good, ſo it will undo as many as 
ſhall truſt to it. 


It was ſaid of the carl of Elter that he 


was grown ſo popular, that he was too dange- 


rous for the times, and the times for him. 


All popular diſcontents have ſomething of i 
the nature of torrents; give them a little 
room to run, and they quickly draw off 
themſelves; but if you offer preſently to ob- 
ſtruct their courſe, bud wel and ſpread the 


more. 


Praiſe from the common people is generally 
falle, and rather follows vain perions than 


vir tuous. 


Philoſophy and Philoſophers. 


YHiloſophy ealily conquers and Gumphs ; 
over paſt and future evils; but the Pre- 

ſent ones triumph over philoſophy. a 1 

he philoſdphers, and SENECA among the 


reſt, did not remove men's faults by their 
precepts, 
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precepts, but only improved them by the 
ſetting up of pride; fo that their virtues (as 
a father of the church has it) were but GLIT- 


 TERING VICES. 


Philoſophy and Religion ſhew themſelves : 
in no one inſtance ſo much, as in the preſer- 
ving our minds firm and ſteady. „ 

ArisTiPPpus ſaid, That the only fruit he 
had received from his philoſophy, was to ſpeak 
plainly to all the world, and to tell freely 
his thoughts of things. 

True philoſophy, ſays SocRArxs, conſiſts 
more in fidelity, conſtancy, juſtice, ſincerity, 
and in the love of our duty, than 1 in a great 
capacity. 7 

Philoſophy makes nothing, of ad 
cover paſt and future evils, but the preſent tri- 
umph over that. : 
The fondneſs or indifference which the 
philoſophers have for life, was nothing but a 

reliſh for ſelf-love, which ought no more to 
be diſputed, than the reliſh of the palate, or 
the choice of colours, 5 
The contempt of riches was in the philoſo- 
phers a ſecret deſire to revenge on Fortune 
the injuſtice ſhe had done to their merit, by 
deſpiſing thoſe goods ſhe had denied them: 
It was an art to ſecure themſelves from the 
diſgrace of poverty; 'twas a by-way to arrive 

ok OO ae 


1 
at eſteem, which they could not come at by 
the ordinary one of riches. 


True Philoſophy i is the cultivation of the 
mind; it is ſhe that weeds it of vices, and fits 


it for receiving the ſeeds of virtue; it is ſhe 
that ſows them in it; and in due ſeaſon they 


: produce a plentiful harveſt. 


It is the good phyſick of the mind, and 


the guide of life. 


Phyſick and Phyſician. 


| 2 is with Jaſtice as with ſick men: in 
1 time paſt, when we had few Doctors, as 


well of Law, as of Phyſick, we had more 
Richr and more HEALTH. But now we are 


deſtroyed by Multitudes, and Conſultations, 
which ſerve to no other end, than to enflame 


both the DisTEMPER, and the REckoxniNG. 
A Lawyer and a Phyſician having a dif. 


pute about precedeney, they referred the me- 
rits of the cauſe to DioGENEs ; who gave ſen- 
tence in favour of the Lawyer. in theſe terms; 


Let the Thief 8⁰ before, and the Execu- 


4 tjoner follow.“ 


It is a maxim, that law and phy ſick mould 


only be made uſe of for neceſſity. 


Apollo was held the god of phy ſick; and 
ſender of diſeaſes; both were originally the 5 


ſame trade, and ſil continue fo, 


Plea- 
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Pleaſure, 


IE cannot rightly judge of pleaſure, who 


never taſted pain. 


Pleaſures preceded by the greateſt diffcul. 
ties are the moſt ſenſible, 


He that is violent in the purſuit — plea- 
1 ſures, will not ſtick at turning villain for the 
rf purchaſe. 

All earthly delights are ſweeter in the ex- 
pectation, than in the enjoyment; all ſpiri- 
tual pleaſures more in fruition, than . 
tion. 
All fits of e are balanced by an 
equal degree of pain or languor; it is like 
ſpending this year, a © ak of the next year's 
revenue. 

The more rarely the objedix of pleaſure 


occur, the more delightful they are. 
When moderation 1s exceeded, the moſt 


delightful things may become the moſt un- 
_ delightful. 


1t is the character of a wiſe man, to reſiſt 


pleaſure, and of a fool, to be enſlaved by it. 


Our pleaſures would be inſipid, if ſome 


_ diſappointment did not heighten their reliſh, 
When the idea of any pleaſure ſtrikes 
Jour imagination, make a juſt computation 

| I © NR between 
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between the duration of the pleaſure, and 
that of the repentance ſure to follow it. 5 "I 

Indulging the pleaſures of the body, dener 3 
or later becomes the torment of the ſoul. 4 
Few of our pleaſures are worth recalling, 
fome we are aſhamed of. = 
The man of pleaſure judges of things not 
according to reaſon, but according to ſenſe. 
Pain is the offspring of pleaſure. 
The intellectuals of a man of pleaſure ge- J 
nerally grow unſerviceable by too little uſe, 3 
and his ſenſes decayed by too much. 
The nature and value of pleaſures are bet- f 


N 
bc Nee 


ter diſcovered by reflection when paſt, than 4 
by their impreſſions when felt. = 
The loſs of falſe Joys recommend to us 

more ſolid ones. 

Pleaſures bring effeminacy, and effeminacy 
ruin. 

A philoſopher aid; that he a from 

/ voluptuous pleaſures, not out of temperance, 
but merely for pleaſure's ſake : meaning, that 
the evils which thoſe draw after them, are 
greater than the pleaſures by which they are 
accompanied. 

We ought to abſtain from thoſe pleaſures, 
which, upon thought, we conclude are likely 
to end in more trouble and pain, than ey 
begin in Joy and e 5 

Plots. 
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Plots. 


See GoveRNMENT, 


Politenels. 


See Goop-preeDING. 


1 Politicks and Politicians, 
IN all publick tranſactions, eſpecially politi- 
cal, the judgments of men are paſſed as 


their different paſſions or Intereſts inſpire 


them, : | 
A Politician, like Saursox, muſt carry 
his ſtrength in his head, not in his arms. 

Confidence, ambition and covetouſneſs, 


are the climax by which he aſcends to an: 
deur. 


In all marts of buſineſs bi bath TY factors, 
tho they do not ſeem openly to trade. 
In all affairs he makes himſelf neceſſary 


and uſeful. 


He is very free in conferring. ſmall favours 
and courteſies, to beget confidence, that he 
may deceive in greater matters. 

He makes ule of others as the Fox did of 


the Cat's foot, to pull the cheſnut out of the 
fire for his own eating. 


Conſcience 1 is the rudder by which he SEEMS. 
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to ſteer his actions, but he turns it as the wind 

blows for his beſt advantage. 

Nie imitates the hawk which flies YE yeh 
will deſcend to catch his prey ; and he draws 

Intereſt out of that quarter, where the wind 
blows the faireſt for his emolument. 


He hath BRIARRUs's hands to oppoſe de- 


ſigns, as well as ARGUS. J eyes to N 


counſels. 
If at any time he diſburſes money for any 


* 


perſon, he uſes it as anglers do their fiſh, to 


bait their hooks and catch more. 


When he hath gotten any perſon into his 
net, he doth not inſtantly draw it; but when 
they are got into the tunnel, they are : then 
at his mercy. 15 
Ne thinks that fortunate wickedneſs is a 
virtue, and that a lin backed with. ſucceſs, 
| deſerves a triumph. 
As for JusT and inen he looks upon 
them to be the needle- work of idle brains. 


IxTERES Y is the Sr AR by which he ſteers, 


and himſelf the harbour of all his deſigns. 
He uſes virtue but to ſerve his turn, and 
covets an opinion of honeſty only to get faith, 
the better to bring about his deligns and Ge 
ceive. . 


He makes uſe of Religion as a ſtirrup to 


get into the ſaddle, add 0 upon the back ot 


honour. | 8 80 
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So that hypocriſy is the ground and baſis of 
his buſineſs, and to find out occaſions, is (he ; 


thinks) the knack of men of wit, 


He is very dextrous at giving out news, 


and hath a mint always about him to coin 
ſuch as may be current and ſeaſonable to his 
ends. 


Politicke, as commonly 0 are 


nothing but corruptions; and conſequently 
of no uſe to a good king, or a good miniſtry: 
for which reaſon, courts are over-run with- 


them, 
Political jealouſies, like the conjugal, "when 
once raiſed, are hard to be ſuppreſſed. 
| Reaſons of ſtate are ſo very intricate, that 
a a good miniſter can hardly be a good man, 


Popularity. 
E is an unhappy man who ſets his 


heart on being admired by the multi- 


The praiſes of the croud make the head 
giddy, but the commendations of the good 


make the heart glad. 


He can never act his part 85 whoſe 


thoughts are turned more upon the applauſe : 
of the audience, than the deſign of his part. 


It ought ever to be an exception againſt a 
V 


man's s receiving applauſe, that he vilibly courts 


it. 


which are by no means ſo in reality. 


The ſatyriſt ſaid very well of popular 
Praiſe and acclamations; Give TH TIxk ERS 
AND CoßLERS THEIR PRESENTS AGAIN, AND 


LEARN TO LIVE OF YOURSELF, 


The road to popularity is very plain, and 
any man who is baſe. _— may cally 


travel it. 


Popularity i is a Vice from the moment it is 
ſought; it is only a virtue, when men have 
it whether they will or no. 5 
He that pulleth off his hat to 990 people L 
gives his head to the prince; for the immo- 
derate favour of the multitude, as it can do 
a man no good, to it . undo as many a8 
ſhall truſt to it. = 
It was faid of the earl of bite, That h 10 
was grown ſo popular, that he was too dan- 
: gerous for the times, and the times for him. 


He who makes popular applauſe the end 


of his actions, may be almoſt ſure of being 
diſappointed ; but he who makes the doing 
of his duty with honour and credit, his ear 
neſt endeavour, be his ſtation what it may, 
applauſe will be the conſequence, and will 
be as laſting, as its foundation is ſolid. = 


o 


The vulgar fin call thoſe things good, : 
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He who follows the voice of the People 


muſt not only ſacrifice his own opinion, but 


the good of his country to their prejudices. 
It is generally an appeal to the people from 


the ſentence Nen by men of ſenſe — 
them. 


I.. is | Repping very 15 to get yey high. 


Poverty. 


JOVERTY is then only matter of dif- 
grace and reproach, when it is attend- 
ant on floth and idleneſs, c or r wantonneſs and 


Feu ur. e 
Poverty 1 is not a ſhame, but wo aſhamed 2 
of it, is. 


poverty on an old man's back i is an heavy 


burthen. 


The poor man that has s ſuffered the contu- 


melies, miſeries and diſappointments that at · 
tend his condition without baſe and ſervile 
arts for his redreſs, hath returned upon an 


inſolent world its ſcorn. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much pon 


the ſupplying our wants, and riches poor en- 


Joying our e 
See Riches. 


Poverty. 
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Power. 
T is a ſtrange deſire which men have, to 
ſeek power, and loſe liberty; or to ſeek 
: power over others, and to loſe power over a 
man's own ſelf. 
The love of it is natural to men, ad they 
never want a pretence to Juſtify it. The evil 
man deſires it, that he may ſin with fulneſs 
and ſecurity---The good man, that he may 
extend the capacity of his benefaction 1 
Force governs the world, and ſucceſs con- 
ſecrates the cauſe---What avails it, the Lamb 
to have the better cauſe, if the Wo have 
the ſtronger r 
It is like avarice, it encreaſes with g- 


cation. 
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The purſuit of power, is only laudable, 
when the intention is virtuous. 
It is dangerous to add power to them, who 
only want will to do miſchief. | 
Innocence is no protection 3 tyranni- 
cal power, for ACCUSING is PROVING, where 
| malice and force are joined in the proſecution. 
It is to no purpoſe to ſtand reaſoning, where 
the adverſary is both party and judge. 
Laws, with penalties, are made for the go- 
vernment of the ſimple and weak, like cob- 
webs 
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webs to catch flies; but power is the Law of 


Laws, and there is no diſputing with it, but 


upon the ſword's point. 


Prayers. 


JRAYERS offered up in time of danger, 
and vows of alms gifts are called by 
Perſius, preces emaces, prayers of purchaſe.--- 
Such prayers, virtue bluſhes at, and the gods 


diſregard. 
Let them be as frequent as our wants, and 
our thankſgivings as our bleſſings. 


To be always praying and doing of nothing, 
is like lazy beggars, that are ever complain- 
ing and aſking, but will do nothing to help 
themſelves ; if we expect GOD's grace and 
aſſiſtance, we muſt work out our ſalvation, as 


well as pray for it. 


Prejudice. 


s ſtrong prejudices however got, are tlie 
parents, ſo a weak underſtanding is the 


dus of bigotry, and injuſtice and violence 
its offsprings. 


An inveterate prejudice may inſenſibly lead 


the wiſeſl and moſt virtuous into error, and 
injuſtice. 


When our thoughts are originally falſely 
biaſſed, 
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bialſed, their agility and force do but carry 
us the farther out of our way, in een 


to our ſpeed. 


It is natural to take a light impreſſion of 
, things which at firſt fall into contempt with 
us, for want of conſideration. 

Truth and reaſon often get the better of 
amhority 1 in particular minds ; but truth and 
reaſon with authority on their ſide will carry 


numbers, bear down prejudices, and become 


= the very genius of a people. 
The moſt tenacious prejudices are * 


thoſe whoſe foundation 1 is the leaſt ſolid. 


Prerogative. 


King CuakLEs I. made this anſwer to the 
Petition of Right, (to the obſervation whereof 
he held himſelf obliged i in conſcience, as well 
as of his prerogative), © Fhat the people's 

© liberties ſtrengthen the King's prerogative, 


* and the King's prerogative is is to defend the 


© people's liberties. 


The firſt ground of prerogative was to en- 


als the prince to do good, not to do every 
thing. 5 

If prerogative will urge en to ſupport it, 
it muſt bear reaſon when it reſiſteth it. 


The King is the life of the law, and he 


cannot have a prerogative that 1 is mortal to it. 


Pride 
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OO Pride. 


E we were not proud ourſelves, we ſhould 
not ſo much _ of the pride of 


Others. 


That pride which leads to a 850d end, "Y 
cannot be a vice, ſince it is the beginning of 


| a virtue. 


A moderate degree of pride has this ad- 
vantage, that it poſſeſſes ſeveral in our favour, 
while the baſhful are too often 5 to de- 
ſerve nothing. 


To be proud of knowledge, is to be blind 


with light; to be proud of virtue, is to be 
poiſoned with the antidote, 


When Darius offered Alexander 10,000 


talents to divide Aſia with him, he anſwered, 
The Zarthcannot bear two Suns, nor Aſia tuo 


„kings.“ Parmenio, a friend of Alexander, 


hearing the great offer Darius had made, 


fay d, Were I Alexander, I would "_ 


them.“ To which Alexander replied, © 
* would I, were I Parmenio.” 


Where pride and . go before, 
fhame and loſs follow after. 
If a man makes me keep my Jiftnnce ; 


| the comfort is, he keeps his at the ſame time. 


Diogenes being invited (among others) 


to dinner by Praro, who was remarkable 


for 


BS © 


for elegant and coſtly furniture, got upon a 


couch and trampled upon it, faying, © I 
* trample on the pride of PLaTo.”---PLaTo 
mildly aul ere, 4 but with OE pride, 
* Dr: cENnEs. 

Diſdain not your inferior, tho poor, ſince 


he may poſſibly be your ſuperiour in wiſdom, 


and the noble endowinents of the mind. 


Pride always indemnifies itſelf, one way or 


other, and loſes nothing even when it re- 
nounces vanity. 
Pride is equal in all | men, and the differetics 


is, only 1 in the means and manner of ſhewing 


it. | : / 


Nature, who fo wiſely bas fed the organs 
ol our body to make us happy, ſeems like- 


_ wiſe to have beſtowed pride on us, on pur- 


pole, as it were, to ſave us the pain of know- 


ing our imperfeCtions, 


Pride would never owe, and ſel: love would 


never pay, 


Nothing flatters our pride more; than the 


truſt the Great repoſe in us; becauſe we look 


on it as the effect of our exit without con · 


ſidering, that this truſt moſt commonly pro- 
ceeds from vanity, ſome ſelfiſh view, or their 
inability of keeping a ſecret. 


Pride which inſpires us with ſo much envy, 


ſerves often to Way. it. 
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Our pride is often increaſed, by the re- 
trenchments we make from our other failings, 
The ſame pride which makes us condemn 

the faults which we fancy ourſelves to be free 
from, inclines us to deſpite the good ane 


5 which we have not. 


Pride in people of birth and fortune | is not 
only mean, but needleſs. 


And they are generally moſt proud of 


riches and grandeur, who were not born to 
either. 1 


The contempt which a _ great perſon 


brings on himſelf, is a counterbalance to his 
c greatneſs, _ 


The only pride . is that of being 


above doing a baſe or diſhonourable action. 


Perſons who would exact reſpect by a 


haughty behaviour, ive a proof that they : 
miſtruſt their own merit; and feem to con- 


feſs that they know their actions will not at- 
tract it. 


Pride encreaſeth our enemies, and putteth 


our friends to flight. 


Falſe humility is an artifice of pride, which 


debaſes itſelf only to be exalted; and ſubmits 
only to gain ſubmiſſions. 


Contempt is uſually worſe borne, than 


real i injuries. 


Pride in proſperity turns to miſery i in ad: 


verſity. 8 5 Pride 


[256] 
Pride joined with many virtues choaks 


them all. 

"ah | Pride becomes not a rich man, but is in- 

| | | We ſupportable in a poor man. 

j 18 Pride is as loud a beggar as want; and 4 

I great deal more ſaucy. 

| Pride is ſcarce ever id 

1 Pride is the moſt uneaſy _ in the world, 

1 and the moſt odiotis. 

1 It is the fworn enemy to content. 

hf It is to be feared, even in good actions. 

[Ht It loves no man, and is beloved of no 

Bild! | Pride may lurk under a thread-bare cloak. _ 

Pride perceiving humility honourable, often _ 

borrows her cloak. 3 

WH Pride ſcorns a director, and choler a coun- . 

| it 100 ſellor. 4 ol 
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I Pride ſcorns the vulgar, yet lies at its 
10 mercy. DD 3 
{| EE Pride ſeldom leaves its maſter without 1 
TR. 1 ; 
| The proud man n miſtakes ceremony for re- 
ſpect; as the vain man does praiſe for honour, _ 

* and the ambitious man, power for glory. 
=: Pride generally defeats its own end, by 
beioging the man, who ſeeks eſteem and re- 

verence from falſe motives into contempt. 
The only true object for the pride of man 
5 "th 
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5 E 257 7 
is Goodneſs, In this caſe, the proudeſt man 
is the beſt man. 5 

Pride, (Lord Clarendon ſays) like adultery, 
cannot exiſt unleſs two be concerned, it can 

only be, where a ſubmiſſion is expected. 
Pride is the Ou of moſt paſſions and 


moſt frenzies. 


Ol all paſſions, none 0 ſoon and ſo often 
turns the brain as pride. 


Can we be ſurprized that proud men ſo 


often forget others, who lo ſeldom remember 
| themſelves. 


Be not too punctual in taking place: if he 


be thy ſuperiour, *tis his due; if thy inferior, 


*tis his diſhonour; it is thou muſt honour thy 
place, not thy place thee. ' It is a poor re- 
ward of worth, that conſiſts in a right hand, 


or a brick wall. 


He that is truly great will never be proud 


The moſt generous wines always carry the 


leaſt head. 1 
SWIFT ſays, that as much as a man hath 


of pride, (i. e. inordinate ſelf-eſteem) ſo much 
he wants of ſenſe. 2 


Princes. 
See Kinos. 
Prodigality. 


0 ſpend much without getting, to lay 


out all without reckoning, and to give 
8 al 
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all without conſidering, are the chief effects 


: of a prodigal mind. 


Prodigality is ever attended by N 


and folly. 


Thoſe that are reduced to ; iter by vain 


5 profuſion, raiſe more contempt than commiſe- 
ration, becauſe it is the iſſue of a peculiar 
folly, from which every man has conceit e- 
nough to think himſelf exempt. 


A perſon who ſquanders : away his fortune 
in rioting and profuſeneſs, is neither juſt to 


himſelf or others; his ſuperfluities flow in an 


irregular channel, and the moſt unworthy are 
the greateſt ſharers of them, who never fail 
to cenſure him, when his ſubſtance i is exhauſt-· 


: ed, 


No kind admonition of friends, nor fear 
"of poverty, can make a prodigal become 
thrifty. The Grecians had a Law, that de- 
nied them their father's ſepulchre that waſted 
their patrimony. It is wretched to ſee a houſe 
ruined by a prodigal. 

A prodigal man generally does more in- 
Juſtice than a covetous one. 85 

The miſer robs himſelf, the prodiga his 
heir. 5 See Oxco | 


[Profellion. 
See BusIness. 
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Promiſes: 


ASTY promiſes are commonly followed 
with ſpeedy repentance. 

It is uncivil and unfit for a man to oblige 

another to keep a promiſe diſadvantageous to 


| him, or one made in mirth, paſſion, haſte, 
unadviſedly, in civility, &c. as alſo not to ad- 
mit of a reaſonable excuſe in caſe of failure. 


Turoposlus, when he was preſſed by a 


ſuitor, and denied him; the ſuitor ſay'd, 


Why, Sir, you promiſed it. Anſwer d., I 


7 {aid it, but I did not Promiſe. it, if it be 


&« unjuſt,” 
We make promiſes ang to our hopes, 


and keep them according to our fears. 


A promiſe ought not to preclude better 


conſideration. 


He who is very ready to promiſe, i is ſeldom | 


equally ready to perform. 


The man who binds his promiſes by oaths, 


indirectly conſeſſes that his word i is not to be 


taken. 
Be careſul in your promiſes, and juſt in 


your performances: it is better to do, and 


not promiſe, than to promiſe and not perform. 
Promiſes may get friends, but it is | perfor- 


mances that keeps them. 


8 2 5 Great 


4 000 }: 

Great men make promiſes, but mean men 

keep them. 

It is harder to get a "benefit when boni 
than to get the promiſe of it. 

See Great Men. 


- Proſperity. 


Roſperity (fays ANACHARSIS the Scythis 
an philoſopher) bears three grapes, —of 
drunkenneſs, pleaſure and ſorrow ; and hap- 
py it is, if the laſt can cure the miſchiefs 
which the two former work. 
Proſperity hath always been the ak of far 
greater evils to men, than adverſity ; and it 
is eaſier for a man to bear this patiently, than 
not to forget himſelf in the other. 

Proſperity is the parent of impatience. 

Thoſe who want the feweſt earthly bleſ- 
ſings, moſt regret that they want any. 
In great proſperity, as well as in great ca- 
lamity, we ought to look 1 into ourſelves, and 
Fear. | 
Proſperity ſets up merit as a mark for en- 
vy to ſhoot its ſhafts at. hg 

Proſperity often diſcovers vices, and ad- 
verſity virtue, 5 
Proſperity deſtroys fools and. endangers 
the wile, 8 
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Proſperity gets followers, but adverlity di- 


. inge er them. 


Proſperity knows not the worth of patience. 
Proſperity takes no counſel, and fears no 


_ calamity. 


See Richs. : 


Prudence. 


See Disc RETION. 


Publick Spirit. 


8 ſell. love is an inſtinct implanted in 
our nature for the preſer vation of each 


individual; ſo the love of our country is im- 
preſſed on our minds, for the e and 
ſecurity of the whole. 


An ill: natur'd man, or a man of a vicious 


0 character, cannot have a publick ſpi- 


; for how can he love ten thouſand, or be 


Aa 1 to the community who never lov'd 
one man, and i is an enemy to himſelf and his 


— 
Qualifications 7 Qualities | 


r. is with ſome good qualities as with our 
ſenſes; thoſe that never had the uſe of 


i them, can never have any notion of them. 


8 3 Our 


2602-1 3 
Our bad ations don't expoſe us to ſo much 2 


perſecution and hatred, as our good qualities, g 
We ſhould not judge of a man's merit bh 
his great qualities, but by the uſe he makes -þ 


of them. 
In our converſation i in the world, we e pleaſe. 


_ oftener by our faults than x our good 1 8 88 
een — 
There are fame: perſons bt defects be⸗ ; 
come them; and others who have the misfor- 
tune to difpleae with their good qualities. 
The fame pride which leads us to condemn 
the faults which we fancy ourſelves to be free 
from, inclines us to deſpiſe the good qualities | 
which we have not. e 
There are ſome perſons ſo light and trifling, 
that they are as far from having real faults, 1 
as real good qualities. = 
The art of knowing how to uſe indifferent 
qualifications, gains, as it were, by ſtealth, 
the eſteem of the world, and often procures 3 
a man more e chan real merit would 5 
do. 
"Adin are e never fo ridiculous for the qualities 
"they have, as for thoſe they affect to have, 
Tis not enough for a man to have good 
qualities, he muſt alſo have the an 


of them. 
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There are ſome great talents that are ſor- 
med by bad qualities. 


All our qualities are uncertain and doubt- e 


ful, whether good, or bad, and lye, too ma- 
ny of them at the mercy of opportunity, 
A man has generally the good or ill quali- 
ties which he attributes to mankind, 


See Derrcrs, &c. 


| Raillery, Repartee, and Satyr. 


5 Aillery ſhould never be uſed but with 
regard to failings of fo little conſe- 


5 quence, that the perſon concerned may be 
= merry himſelf on the ſubjeR. 


Raillery i is a decent mixture of praiſe and 


reproach. 


The talent of ridicule i is generally found 


55 thoſe who have leaſt to recommend them- 
: ſelves. 


There is more raillery among the moderns, 


and more good ſenſe amony the ancients. 


The polite rule of raillery, is to mention 


the faults of men as if you loved them. 


A man that is given to jeſting, will never 


fail of hatred and contempt. 


A ſally of paſſion or extravagance. is fre- 


quently forgiven, but raillery in cool blood, 


which is a a ſign of DISESTEEM, is never par- 
Rail- 
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Railleries are not good, unleſs they be 


lively and full of ſalt; the OE) enervates 
and ſpoils them. 


The wit of man does more naturally vent 


itſelf in fatire and cenſure, than i in (Fw and 


panegyric. . = 
It is a degree of folly to delight to ſee it in 


others; and the greateſt infolence imaginable, 


to rejoice at the diſgrace of human nature. 


True Raillery ſhould be a defence for oon 
and vikxruous wokks, and ſhould only de- 
ſign the deriſion of extravagant, and = diſ- 
grace of vile and diſhonourable things. 
It ought to have the nature of Sa Lr, to 
which it is uſually compared; which preſerves 


and keeps ſweet the good and ſound parts of 


all bodies, and only frets, dries up, and de- 
ſtroys thoſe humours which putreſy and cor. 
rupt. 
As much diſpoſition as a man hath to ſatire 
and raillery, juſt ſo much doth he want of 
good nature and benevolence. : 
AnacHaRs1s the philoſopher, bs Je up- 
braided by an Athenian for being a Scythian, | 
readily replied, © My country is a reproach 
to me, but thou art a reproach | to thy 
„ *6oyntry.? -- - 
He that ſcoffs at the crooked, had need 80 SE 


very en himſelf, 
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Satire is a ſort of glaſs, wherein beholders 
diſcover every body's face but their own. 
True ſatire muſt be founded in good .- na- 


ture, and directed by a right heart. 


He that loves his jeſt better than his friend, 


: may have his jeſt, but loſe his friend, 


He that makes others afraid of his wit, : 


| had need to fear their memory. 


The talent of ridicule is generally Fund i in 


thoſe, who have leaſt to recommend them- : 
ſelves, 


Raillery i is no longer agreeable, than while 


the whole company is pleaſed with it. I would 


| leaſt of all be underſtood to except the perſon 
1 rallied. . 


Offenſive and undiſtinguiſt'd tory i comes 


5 from ill- nature, and deſire of harm to others, 

though without good to one's ſelf; or from 
vanity and a deſire of valuing ourſelves, by 
ſhewing others faults and follies, and the com- 
pariſon with ourſelves, as free from them. 


Tt is with wits as with razors, who are ne- 


ver ſo apt to cut thoſe they are employed 
on, as When they have loſt their edge. 


Thoſe whoſe teeth are too rotten to bite, : 


are beſt of all qualified to revenge that defect © 
with their breath. 


See Wir. 5 
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E have not 3 enough to follow — 
| VV the dictates of our Reaſon, 35 
148 He is not a reaſonable man, whom chance —_ 
WA only throws upon Reaſon ; but he who knows, 
| Wii f 5 diſtinguiſhes and taſtes it. _ 
11 Fortune breaks us of many faults Which 3 
| Reaſon never could do. | 
'There is an exceſs of happineſs and mi- 
ſery, that is beyond our SENSIBILITY, 3 
We never paſſionately deſire the PTR = 
if which. we only deſire from the dictates of 
11 Reaſon. 
I) be proper uſe of Reaſon, is to act rea- , 
Nn ſonably: when you fo groſly fail in this, all I 
1 the juſt apprehenſions you may entertain, aal! 
1 the right things you may ſay, only prove with 3 
(WHY T8 what abilities you are formed, and with what 
| | 1 | guilt you miſapply them. ä L 
| ll „ Nothing hath an uglier look to us than —— 
: | HT Reaſon, when it is not of our fide, _ F 
11 We quarrel ſo often with it, that i it maketh 
us afraid to come near it, — 


6 e > 


TT — I 


A man that doth not uſe his Reaſon, is a 
[| tame beaſt ; ; a man that abuſes it, is a wild 
i Olle. 
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Religion. 
> ELIGION 1s the beſt armour, but the 


worſt cloak. 
"Ts obligations are, To love GOD, Jove 


ourſelves, love our fellow-creatures. from 


the firſt, proceeds piety ; from the ſecond, 


: wiſdom ; and the third Froduces ſocial vir- 
tues. 


Virtue is chat, which muſt tip the preach- = 


er's tongue, and the ruler 8 e with au- 
thority. 


True religion is Giada on the love of 


virtue and the deteſtation of vice; on a ſenſe 
of that obedience which is due to the will of 
a Supreme Being; and a ſenſe of thoſe ob- 


ligations, which creatures formed to live in a 


mutual dependance on one another, lie under. 


Rigour ſeldom makes ill Chriſtians better, 


but many times it makes them reſerved hy- 


Pocrites. 
Zeal doth well in a private breaſt; but 


moderation in a publick ſtate. 


All parties blame perſecution, when they 


feel the ſmart of it, and all practice it when 


they have the Rod in their hands. 


Whoever ſpeaks againſt Religion, deſerves 
to be torn to pieces by the mob whom he en- 
deavours to unchain. 


True 
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True devotion is the true ſource of repoſe; 
that only has a power to ſupport life, and to 
ſweeten death. 


By a little knowledge of nature, men be- 


comes Atheiſts; but a great deal turns 


them back again, to a Wan and religious 8 
life. 


PLuTARCH ſays, that he would as foon be- 


lieve, that a city could be built without any 
foundations, as that a government could be 
framed and preſerved without religion. 


Religion in a magiſtrate ſtrengthens his au- 


thority, becauſe it procures veneration, and 
gains a repute to it: And in all the affairs of 
this world, fo much Reputation, is indeed fo 
much Power. | 
The worſt that good men can fear, is the 
beſt that evil men can wiſh for, which is the 
D1s80L.uTION of the ſoul in death 
Religion is beſt underſtood, when moſt 
practiſed. - 


Zeal miſapplied, i is pious as. 


He who prefers the purſuit of worldly af- 
fairs to the duties of religion, ſhews the 
greatneſs of his covetouſneſs, and the weak- 


neſs of his faith. 


Cictro ſays, he can hardly think that man 
to be in his right mind, who 1 18 deſtitute of 


religion. 
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Lord Bacon ſays-— If in this I err, that 


J think the ſouls of men immortal, I err 


“ with pleaſure nor will I be forced out of 


an opinion, which yields me ſo much de- 
„light. * 


And again (he ſays) * chat a little ſmatter- 
ing in Purtosopny would lead a man to 


Arnis; but a thorough inſight into it, 
„will lead him back again to a Firft Cauſe ; 


and that the firſt principle of right reaſon 
is religion. 
Religion will direct a a man ſo to govern his 
Life and J. houghts, as if the whole world were 


to /ee the one, and to read the other; and he 
will know, that it does not ſignify to make 
any thing a ſecret to his neighbour, when to 
60D (who is the ſearcher of our hearts) all 
our privacies are open. 


A due contemplation « of Divine Wet 55 


is a certain cure of all misfortunes. 


| The ſoul is in heaven, even whilſt it is in 


the fleſh, if it be purged of natural corrup- 
tions, and taken up with divine thoughts. 


'The belief of a GOD is the beſt founda- 


tion of all pleaſures, and an entire dependance 


on him never ſuffers a man to be without ſa- 


tisfaction in proſperity, nor Sanne in adver- 


ity. 
A well-regulated mind does not only taſte 
delights 


s 270 ] 
delights in the enjoyment of any good it re- 
ceives, but it alſo diſcovers dainties in it to 


thank its benefactor for, and every reflection 


it makes upon them, affords new matter for 
ſatisfaction. 

Ie is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the 
paſſions of a child with devotion, which ſel- 

dom dies in a mind that has received an early 


tincture of it. Though it may ſeem extin- | 


guiſhed for a while by the cares of the world, 
the heats of youth, or the allurements of vice; 
it generally breaks out and difcovers itſelf a- 


gain, as ſoon as diſcretion, conſideration, age, 
or misfortunes have brought the man to him- 


ſelf.---The fire may be covered and overlaid, 


but cannot be entirely e and ſmo- 


thered. 
A man of true piety, that has no defigns 


to carry on, like one of an eſtabliſhed for- 
tune, always makes the leaſt noiſe. One 
never pulls out his money, the other never 
talks of Religion, but when there 1 is occaſion | 


a for it. 


All Dx voriox, which is not tet : 


upon CurtsTian HumiLetY and the Love 
of one's neighbour, is no better than form 
and pretence. It is generally the pride and 


pee viſhneſs of philoſophy, which thinks, by 
deſpiſing the WokLD, to revenge itfelf upon 
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all the contempt and diſſatisfaction men have 


met with from it. 


A man that repoſes and affures biraſelf up- 
on Divine Protection and Favour, gathers a 


force and faith, which human nature in itſelf 
could not obtain: therefore, as Atheiſm is in 5 
all reſpects hateful, fo in this, that it depriwęs 
human nature of the means to exalt itlelf 
above human frailty. 


A firm truſt in the aſſiſtance of an Allg bt 
Being, naturally produces patience, chearful- 


neſs, and all other diſpoſitions of mind, that 
alleviate thoſe calamities which we are not 
able to remove. 


The expectation of gane happineſs is the 


beſt relief of anxious thoughts, the moſt per- 


fect cure of melancholy, the guide of life, 
and the comfort of death. 


Hopes and cares, anger and fears, divide 


our life: would you be free Ga aludh anxie- 
ties ?---think every day will be your laſt, and 
the ſucceeding hours will be the more wel 

come, becauſe unexpected. 


There is but one way of fortify ing the ſoul 
againſt att gloomy preſages, and terrors of 


mind; and that is, by ſecuring to ourſelves 
the friendſhip and protection of that Being, 
who diſpoſes of events and governs futurity. 


Fear GOD, and thou art ſecure from every | 


-[ 292 1 
The fear of GOD brightneth the heart. 
The favour of GOD is the neareſt of all 
ends to be obtained. 


He that hath no courage, bath no o religion. 
The ſtrength of the heart, is from the 


| ſoundneſs of the faith. 


The Word oF GOD, 18 the medicine of : 


the heart. © 
He that omitteth Practice, doth not ſuffici- 


| ently believe the reward that is annexed to it. 

| Reſignation to the Providence of GOD, 
makes the greateſt afflictions ealy. 

Truſt in GOD, is a caſtle of defence to 


him that flieth to it. 


A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety and juſtice, ö 
without devotion, is but a cold, lifeleſs, in- 
fipid condition of virtue; and is rather to o be 


ſtiled philoſophy than religion.” 

Devotion opens the mind to great concep- 
tions, and fills it with more ſublime ideas 
than any that are to be met with in the moſt 


exalted ſcience; and at the ſame time warms 


and agitates the foul more e than ſenſual plea- 
ſures. 


An enthuſiaſt in | religion is bike an 'obſli- 
nate clown, a ſuperſtitious man like an 0 N 


courtier. 


The pleaſures of the religious man is an 


eaſy and a portable pleaſure, ſuch an one as 
eB opment as 3 
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18 carries about him in his boſom without 


alarming either the eye or the envy of the 
world. 
Philoſophy teaches us to forgive our ene- 
mies, Religion to do good to them. 
Philoſophy teaches us to endure afflictions, 
Religion to enjoy _—_ by 2 them 1 into 
bleſlings. 7 
Philoſophy and Religion ſhew themſelves i in 
no one inſtance ſo much, as in 1 the preſerving 
our minds firm and ſteady. 7 
Rectitude of will is a greater ornament 


and perfection, than brightneſs of underſtand- 
ing; and to be divinely good, more valuable, 
than any other wiſdom and knowledge. 


Religion is ſo far from barring men any in- 


 nocent pleaſure, or comfort of human life, 
' that it purifies the pleaſures of it, and ren- 


ders them more grateful and generous; and, 


beſides this, it brings mighty pleaſures of its 
on, thoſe of a glorious hope, a ſerene mind, 
1 Aa calm and undiſturbed conſcience, which do 
far outreliſh the moſt Manne and artificial 
luxuries. 


It is a great ite to Pn to imagine 


that it is an enemy to mirth and chearfulneſs, 
and a ſevere exacter of penſive looks, and 
ſolemn faces. 


The true ſpirit of religion cheers as well 
Hs wh as 


nee at. am 
— ——— — 
5 — 2 
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as compoſes the ſoul. It is not the buſineſs 
of virtue to extirpate the affections of the 
mind, but to regulate them. 

What can be more ſuitable to a rational : 
creature, than to'employ reaſon to contem- 
Plate that Divine Being, which is both the 
Author of its reaſon, and the nobleft object 
about which it can poſſibly be employed. 


Religion is exalted Reaſon, refined from 


the groſſer parts of it; it is both the founda- 
tion and crown of all virtues: it is morality 
improved, and raiſed to its height, by being 
carried nearer heaven, the only place where 


perfection reſideth. 


No man can ſubſiſt long out of ſociety, n nor | 


bociety without religion. 
Religion is the only refuge of a heart * 


bouring under heavy and unmerited calami- 


ties. 


heart, 1 is the moſt cheerful countenance-maker 
in the world. „„ 


It is a vrincipal part of our religion, to do 


good to our fellow - creatures. 
RxLIOIoN without Pix v, hath done more 


miſchief i in the world, than all other things 


it together. 


Let our prayers be as frequent as our 


wants, and our thankſgivings as our bleſſings. * 
In = 


Religion, if it has taken proper hold of the 
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In the morning, think what you have to do, 


for which, aſk GOD's bleſſing; at night, 
what you have 2 855 for which you muſt 85 


pardon. 


Take an exact account of your life, nor 
fear to look upon the ſcore, but be fearful of 
encreaſing it: to deſpair, becauſe a man is 
ſinful, f is to | be worſe becauſe he hath been | 
bad. 

Fear to do any thing againſt chat God 
whom thou love, and thou wilt avoid doing 
any thing againſt that God whom thou 5 


feareſt. 


They who would be with and Pry muſt 
; ſtudy the written precepts of their great 


Creator; for without his inſtructions, we are 


as little qualified to know our duty, as we 
are to perform it, without his aſſiſtance. 


He that conſiders how ſoon he muſt cloſe 


his life, will find nothing of ſo much impor- 


tance as to cloſe it well, and will, therefore, 


look with indifference upon whatever is uſe· 
leſs to that purpoſe. 


Repartee. | 


See RAILLERY, 
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Repentance. 


5 A 8 every ſin is a degree of danger, ſo 


every well employed opportunity is a 


degree of return to hope and pardon. 


Repentance without amendment, 1s like 


continua pumping in a Tab without mend- 
ing the lake. 


Our repentance ſhould ever be a remorſe 


for the ill we have done, and not a fear only 


of the ill which may happen to us. 
Happy is the man who leaves his vices be- 


fore the power of eee them leares 
him. 5 


Reproof. 


E Who reprehends others, ought to be 


of an unblameable converiation. him- 


elf 


forgot himſelf, to ſpare him the confuſion , 


this indirect way more effectually gains its 


point, becauſe it reproves without the ſharp- 
neſs of a reprimand. 


A reproof has more effect when | it comes 
by a ſide wind, than if it were levelled di- 


realy at the perſon. 


The beſt way of reprehending thoſe that 
commit miſtakes, is to do it in general, with- 
out any direct addreſſes to the perſon that has 
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Inſtructions are entertained with better 1. 


fect, when they are not too perſonally ad- 
dreſſed. We may, with civility, glance at, 
but cannot without rudeneſs and ill manners, 
| STARE UPON, the faults and — of 


any man. 


It is a great mark of good ſenſe, to bear 
: reproof with mildneſs. 


He who takes upon him to be a general re- 
prover, ſhould take care that his cenſure Agrees 


with his own conduct. 


Pride has oftener a greater ſhare than good- 


nature, in our reprehending others for their 
faults; and we reprove them, not ſo much 
to amend them, as to make them believe, 
we are free from thoſe faults ourſelves. 


| Reputation, 


See FAMz. 


Retirement and Solitude. 


A wiſe retreat is no leſs glorious than a 


courageous attack; and it is the cha- 


racter of a conſummate merit, to be able to 
live in a retreat with honour, after one has 


lived i in publick with ſplendour. 


When a man draws himſelf into a narrow 
compals, Fortune has the leaſt mark at him. 


35 OR The 


tat] © 

The ſilent virtues of a good man in ſolitude, 
are more amiable, than all the noiſy honours 
of active life, _ 
Sir Francis WALSINGHAM towards the 
| end of his life grew very melancholy, and 
_ wrote to the Lord BuRLEIGH to this purpoſe : 
We have lived long enough to our country, 
to our fortunes, and to our ſovereign; it is 


high time we begin to live to ourſelyes, and 


to our GOD, 


He who reſigns the world” is in conſtant 
poſſeſſion of a ſerene mind; but he who follows 


the pleaſures of it, meets with nothing, but 
remorſe and confuſion, 


The man that lives retired, lives quiet. 


He fears no body, of whom no body is afraid. 


He that ſtands below upon the firm ground, ; 


needs not fear falling. 
 ANTISTHENES the philoſopher being aſked, 


what fruit he had gained by his ſtudies _ 
anſwered, © He had learned to live and con- 


verſe with bimſelf” ” 


Scipio ArRkicaxus uſed to ſay, that he 


was never leſs alone, than when alone. 
Solitude makes us love ourſelves, converſa- 


tion others, 


We are generally fools in | company, be⸗ 


| cauſe we dare not be wiſe alone. 
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It requires greater talents to fill up and be- 
come a retired life than one of buſineſs, 


The love of ſociety i is natural, but choice 


of : company is virtue. Without a kriend, the 


table is a manger. 


Solitude damps thought and wit; too 


much company diſhipates and hinders ! r from 
fixing. — 5g 
Solitarineſs i is the ly enemy that doth moſt 
ſeparate a man n from well doing. 


Revenge. 


don where we might deſtroy. 


"The greateſt niafortane in ſome affronts 
is, that we cannot revenge them. 5 
The beſt art we can uſe to conquer and be 
revenged of our enemies, is to do them all | 
. the good we can. ; 
If we have at any time a purpoſe to take | 
revenge, let us fall upon our greateſt enemy 
firſt, and begin with our rage and fury. 
The revenge of one injury, uſually ex- 5 
poſes to more. 
Favours are written in ſand, but i injuries 
are engraven in marble. 2 
Forgivenels 1 is better than puniſhment; for 
the one is arg] of a geatle, the other of a 
ſavage nature, 


HE moſt illuſtrious revenge, is to par- 
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In taking revenge, che very haſte we make 


is criminal. 


He that ſtudieth revenge, keepeth his own 


wounds a which . would cloſe ok 
themſelves. : 


In taking revenge, a man is but even with 


nis enemy, but in paſſing 1 it over, he is ſupe- t 


rior, for it is on a prince's part to pardon. 
None more impatiently ſuffers injuries, 


than thoſe that are moſt forward in doing 


Wenn 
It is the only valour to remit a wrong; and 


the greateſt applauſe, that 1 might hurt, and 


would not. 
None ſhould be fo implacable as to refuſe 


an humble ſubmiſſion. 
He whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen | 
with favourable allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate and forgiving. 1, 
There cannot poſſibly be a greater extrava- 
gance, than for a man to run the hazard of 
loſing his life, to gratify his revenge. 

When Mark ANnTovy, after the battle of 
Actium, challenged AvcvsrTvus, he took no 
further notice of the inſult, than ſending 
back this anſwer, © That if AnTony was 
„ weary of his life, there were other ways of 
« diſpatch, beſides fighting him; and for his 
part, he ſhould not trouble himſelf to be 
his executioner. 3 | 3 
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To err, is human; to forgive, divine. 


A more glorious victory cannot be gained 
over another man, than this, that when the 
injury began on his Pry, the kindneſs mould 

begin on ours. : 


A wiſe man hath no more anger than ſhews 


he can apprehend the jir/# wrong, nor any 
more revenge, than juſtly to prevent a ſccond. 


Our paſhons are like the ſeas, agitated by 
the winds; and as GOD hath ſet bounds to 
thoſe, ſo ſhould we to theſe : So FAR THEY 


| SHALL GO, AND NO FARTHER, 


There is not any revenge more heroic, 


than that, which torments envy, by ng 
good. 
It was a pretty ey which Evcii ot 
of his angry brother, who being highly diſ- 
' pleaſed, cried out, © Let me periſh, if I be 
not revenged !”---But he anſwered, © And 


let me periſh, if I do not make you kind, 
40 


and quickly to forget your anger.“ 
Dios being aſked, How one. ſhould 


be revenged of his enemy ?-—Anſwered,---By 


being a virtuous and an honeſt man. 


The moſt effectual and moſt noble revenge, 
is a generous and well. diſtinguiſned forgive- 


neſs. 


Forgiveneſs | is very often the cunning of 
revenge. . 


He 
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110 iS below himſelf, that i 1s not above an 


injury. 
An innocent man may be innocently re- 


venged of his enemies by perſiſting in well- 
doing, and a wicked man by reforming his life. 


See AFFRONTS, ANGER, INJURIES, 


| Riches, and rich Men. 


TE is the richeſt man, who deſires no 
ſuperfluity, and wants for no neceſlity. 


The diſcontented rich are poor; and they 
erg whom ſmall misfortunes ſubdue. 
To be diſcontented with riches, is accumu- N 


lated poverty. 
We may ſee the ſmall value GOD has for 


riches, by the people he gives them to. 


He 1s rich enough that needs neither flat- | 
ter, nor borrow, and truly rich that i is ſatis- 5 
fied: Want lies in deſire. 


The more a man hath, the more he want- 
eth. 


riches. 


He who wants, is not rich; nor he who 
wants not, poor; riches are a be meaſured | 


by their uſe. 


A little wealth will ſuffice us to live well, 


and leſs to die happily. _ 
A man ſhould not defire more riches, than 
ſuch 


To deſire little, makes poverty equal with 
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buch as he can get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtri: 


bute cheerfully, and leave contentedly. 


If a man deſires an increaſe of his riches, 
is he not by ſo much the more miſerable, 
the more he poſſeſſes? | 

Riches ſhould be admitted into our beute 
but not into our hearts; we may take them 


into our poſſeſſion, but not into our affections. 


Money is like manure, it does no good 
until it is ſpread; there is no real uſe of riches 
except it be in the ä the reſt is 


= but conceit. 


It is difficult for a rich perſon to be right 


: minded, or a right-minded perſon to be rich. 


Great riches are great ſnares, | 
| Riches ought to be uſed as the materials of 


ſome action, and not upon every occaſion 
| alike, 5 | 


Riches are Nees if not perverted ; 
they are the rewards of induſtry, and the in- 
ſtruments of charity, the moſt amiable of all 
Chriſtian virtues. | 
Tho' want is the ſcorn of every wealthy 
fool, an innocent poverty is yet preferable to 
all the guilty affluence the world can offer. 
ARISTOTLE wondered at nothing more 


| than at this, That they were thought richer 
that had ſuperfluous things, than they who 


had what were profitable and neceſſary, 
From 


„ 5 
From the manner of men's bearing their 


condition, we often pity the proſperous, and 


admire the unfortunate. _ 
Many men deſpiſe wealth, but few know 


| how to be liberal. 


Riches and power never want advocates. 

The means to grow rich, are thrift, dili- 
gence and method. 

Poverty with honeſty, is far a | happier 
choice than plenty with wickedneſs. 

How many ways have the rich to make 


| themſelves and their fellow-creatures happy. 
GOD every where provides the affluent 
with objects for their beneficence. 
Wherefore, great wealth is valuable in this 
only, that it puts it in our power to confer fa- 


vours on the deſerving, 


_ He that keeps up his riches and lives poor- 
Iy, is like an aſs that carries 5 gold, and cars 

-thillles.”- : + 

It money be not our ſervant, it will be our E 


maſter. 


induſtry, ſeldom fail of making rich. 


Moderate riches will carry you, if you | 


have more, you muſt carry them. 


Rich men and fortunate men, have need of 


much prudence. 


Riches abuſe them, who know not has to 
uſe thei... | | 7 Riches 
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Riches are gotten with pain, kept with 
care, and loſt with grief, 
Youth has the pains of getting, age of . 
ſing its riches. 
Riches have made more covetous men, 
hs than covetouſneſs bath made rich men. 
5 Kiches ſerve a wiſe man, but command a 
fool. 8 
Riches are a a damage to the owner, except 
3 that part which he ſends before him. 
= The abuſe of riches i is worſe than the want 
| of them. 
Riches ſharpen pain, and flatten pleaſure. 
They are only a bleſſing, when — are 
well got and well uſed. 54 
To rich men, the l pleaſures . 
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5 ſenſe, either grow dull for want of difficulty, | | 
| or hurt by exceſs. ; 
JJ greateſt advantages m men have of riches 
7 are, to give, to build, to plant, to make plea- 
4 fant ſcenes, of which pictures and ſtatues 
1 make the pleaſanteſt part. 


The true end of riches (next to doing 
good) eaſe and pleaſure; the common effect, 
to increaſe care and trouble. 

The uſe of plenty, is the abuſe of riches: : 
for unleſs a rich man will, in ſome things, 
live like a poor one, he is not the better for 


L his riches, his life will be the worſe and the 
1 ſhorter. . Great 
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Great poſſeſſions are only good, by the 


uſe we make of them; without which, wealth, 


power, friends, ſervants, do but help to 


make our lives more unhappy. 


The value of wealth is by all ten 
confeſſed, nor is there any diſagreement but 


about the uſe. 


Among all the ſatires upon human nature, 


to which folly and wickedneſs have given oc- 


caſion, none is equally ſevere with a bond or 


a ſottlemient, 


If thou art rich, ſtrive to command thy 


money, leſt thy money command thee; if 
thou know how to uſe it, then it is thy ſer- 
vant, if not, thou art its ſlave. 


The things to be bought with money, are 


ſuch, as leaſt deſerve the giving a Price for 
; them. 


They who are of opinion that money wil 


do every thing, may very well be ſuſpected : 
to do every thing for money. 


Wealth cannot confer greatneſs, for nothing 
can make that great, which the decree of 


Nature has ordained to be little. 


See AvARICE. See CoNTENT. See Harri 
- MESS. 


Ridicule. 


See RAILLERY, See Wir. 
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Satire. 
See RAILLERY, 

Scandal. 


e &c. 


Science. 
See LEARNING. 


"Socrony and Secrets. 


Man without ſecrecy is an open ſetter 
for every one to "= 
| Reſervedneſs proceeds from the great com- 
mand one has over one's ſelf, and that 1 is in- 
0 deed a real triumph. 
WWWe pay tribute to as many perſons « as we 
diſcover ourſelves to. 


Never reveal your ſecrets to any, except it 


be as much their intereſt to keep them, as it 
is your's they ſhould be kept. Only truſt thy- 
felf, and another ſhall not betray thee. 
He that hath entruſted his ſecret to another, 
hath made himſelf a {lave. 
Secrecy is the key of Prudence, and the : 
ſanctuary of Wiſdom. 
Never impart that to a friend, which may 
impower him to be your a. . 
He 
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He delights in contempt, who openeth his 
grievance to another. 

Openneſs has the miſchief, tho not the 
malice of treachery. 

The beſt maxim concerning ſecrets, is 

neither to hear, nor to divulge them. 

A good man has but few ſecrets. | 

| Secrecy and celerity are the two poles, up- 
on which all great actions move; and the 
nobleſt deſigns are like a mine, which having 


any vent, is wholly truſtrate and of 1 none el. 85 


fect. 
See SILENCE. See TALKATIVENESS. 


: Self-applauſe, Self-conceit, and - 


Vain-boaſting. 


ELP. applauſe is generally puniſhed by 


MJ univerſal contempt : He that praiſes him- 
| ſelf remains a debtor to all others. 

A fly on the axle- tree of a chariot wheel, 
cries out, What a duſt do I raiſe ?---the fame 


fly on the horſe's buttock, At what a rate do 


1 go? 
He that does not know, that bei 18 weak, 
is but weak in knowledge. 


A little betrayed eſteem of one's ſelf « gene- 
rally hinders a great deal from others. Boaſt- 
ing may get applauſe from fools, but it puts 


a wiſe man to the expence of a bluſh. 
| Vain- 
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Vain-glorious men are the ſcorn of wiſe 


men; the admiration of fools; the idol of 


paraſites, and the ſlaves of their own vaunts. 
' No man is content with his own condition, 

though it be beſt, nor diſſatisfied with his 
wit, though it be the worſt, 


Every virtue, qualification and perfection, 


acquire a real luſtre from modeſty. 


AkISTOTLE ſeeing a youth, as conceited 
as he was ignorant, (which is generally the 
caſe) “ Young man, (faith he) I wiſh I. 


Li were, what you think yourſelt, and my ene- 
mies what you are.“ | 


Thee! is no degree of contempt that ſelf- 


opinion can thew for others, but their hatred 


wal equal. 
Self. opinion, or ſuffciency, generally g gives 


the world ample ſatisfaction for any offence 


it gives, in this, that it is a thouſand to one, 


that its poſſeſſor ever improves. 


Self. opinion and confidence are in the ge⸗ 


neral, as ſure marks of ignorance and folly, 


as diffidence and modeſty are : of ſenſe and 
knowledge. 


Littleneſs of mind is the cauſe of ſliffnels 


in opinion, and it is not eaſily that we believe 
any thing beyond what we ſee. 


To be covetous of applauſe, diſcovers a 
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lender merit; and ſelf- conceit is the ordinary 
attendant of 1 ignorance. £1 

Every man's vanity ought to be his greateſt 
ſhame, and every man's folly ought to be his 
_ greateſt ſecret, 

'SocRaTEs had fo little eſteem of himſelf, 
that he thought he knew nothing centainly, 
BUT THAT HE KNEW NOTHING, 

It is many times as troubleſome to make 
good the pretence to a good quality, as to 
obtain it. 

We chooſe to talk ill of ourſelves rather 
than not talk at all of ourſelves. | 
The extream pleaſure we take in talking : 
of ourſelves, ought to make us afraid that 
ve give but little to thoſe that hear us. 

And yet were we never to flatter ourſelves, 
our pleaſure in life would be but very inſig- 
_ nificant. 

Self-exaltation i is the fool's paradiſe. 

The obſtinate man has a fool for his com- 

panion. 
Pride and ſufficiency in opinion of « one's 
ſelf, and ſcorn in that of others, the great | 
bane of knowledge and life, | 
| Nothing fo unreaſonable or inſufferable in 
common converſation, as ſufficiency. 

The comfortable opinion men have of 


 themſelyes keepeth up human ſociety, which 
would 
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it. f Es 
It is leſs diſhonourable to be ingeniouſly 
doubtful, than raſhly opinionate. 


He that inſtructs him that thinks himſelf 
wiſe enough to inſtruct himſelf, hath a fool : 


to his maſter. 


A man who is always fatisfied with bimſelf, 5 
is ſeldom ſo with others; and they rare: 7 
with him. See VaixGLonx and Vanity, 


Self-deceit. 


r is as eaſy to deceive ourſelves without 


perceiving it, as it is difficult to deceive : 


others without being perceived. 
We are never to be comforted on our be- 


ing cheated by our enemies, and betrayed by 
our friends; yet, are often well enough pleq- 
ſed, to be both cheaten and nes by OUr- 
5 8 


We have not the aſſurance to ſay, in gene- : 


ral, that we have no failings, and that our 
enemies have no good qualities, but let us 


deſcend to particulars, and we are not far 
from believing ſo. 


Our enemies come nearer the truth, in the 
judgments they make of us, than we do in 
thoſe we make of ourſelves. 


would be more than half deſtroyed without 


1 2 Self- 


IM 
Self-intereſt and Self-love. 
EN mean fo very well to themſelves, 
that they forget 2 mean well to any 


other. 
There is ſeldom any gratitude i in that mind 


where there is much ſelf. 

| Intereſt ſets at work all ſorts of virtues and 
vices as the occaſion requires. 

So that intereſt, which we accuſe of al 
our crimes, deſerves often to be commended 
for our good actions. 

There is no ſort of malice. thas ſelf- love 


does not offer to the wit for its uſe, upon pro- 
per occaſions, and few there are who have 


ſiufficient virtue to reſiſt the temptation. 


Ie that is to gain by the dead, generally 


hath but little kindneſs for the living. 
Sell. love, of all the flatterers, is the greateſt. 
Self- love is more ſubtle than the moſt ſub- 


tile man in the world. 
Intereſt, which blinds ſome people, en- 


lightens others. 


We often fancy that we love the perſons, 


| who are greater in power than ourſelves, when 


it is intereſt alone that is the cauſe of this 
kindneſs, We devote not ourſelves to them 
for the good we deſire to do them, but for 


the good we wiſh to receive from them, 


Self 
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Self is often a ſanctifier of actions, which. 
in others, We ſhould have no doubt to con- 
demn. 
Virtues are loſt in intereſt, as rivers are 
loſt in the ſea. 5 
And yet there are ſtill more e people ſree 
from intereſt than from envy. 
We forego our intereſt with more als than 
we do our taſte. 
Our ſelf-love bears more impatiently the 


condemnation of our inclinations, than of our 
opinions. 


The fondneſs or indifference which the 


| philoſophers had for life, was nothing but a 
reliſh of ſelf-love, which ought no more to be 


diſputed, than the reliſh of the palate, or the 
choice of colours. 

The name of Virtue is more ſerviceable to 
our intereſt, than any vice can be. 

| We ſhall have but a ſmall ſhare of pleaſure, 
were we never to flatter ourſelves. 

Pride would never owe, and ſelf· love would 


never pay. 


To labour for the advantage of Ether is 


ol all the ſpecies of ſelf- love, the moſt refined 


and delicate, and is the molt certain, way to 


accompliſh its ends. It is lending at intereſt 
under the appearance of giving. 


The ny which appears in the greateſt 
U 2 part 


94 1 


part of men, is nothing but an invention of - 


ſelf-love to induce others to confide in us: 
'tis a means to ſet us above others, and to 
make us the confidants of their moſt 1 impor- 
tant ſecrets. | 
Magnanimity deſpiſes all, in order to ob 
tain all. 
The education we commonly give young 
people, is a ſecond ſelf— love, with which we 
mſpire them. 
There is no paſſion i in Which ſelf-love reigns 
ſo powerfully as in love; we are always rea- 
dier to ſacrifice the eaſe of thoſe we love, 
than to part with our own. 
We are not ſenſible of our good, or ill for- 
tune, but in proportion to our elk. love; 


Intereſt ſpeaks all ſorts of languages, and 


acts all forts of parts, even that of the 4 4 2 
aer perſon. 

We take more pleaſure to ſee the perſons, 
that we have done good to, than, thoſe that 
have done good to us, 

Self. love makes every one believe roliſhly, 
that what is done through decorum is a Juſ- 
tice paid them. 

Though we are convinced that proteſta- 


tions of eſteem are falſe, yet we prefer them 


to ſincerity ; becauſe this falſnood has an air 
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of reſpect on ſome occaſions, where candour 
and truth would be offenſive. 


The two greateſt miſtakes among mankind, 


are to meaſure truth by every man's ſingle 

reaſon ; and not only to wiſh every one like 
one's ſelf, but to believe them ſo too, and 
that they are only diſguiſed in what they dif- 

fer from us. Both the effect of natural SELF- 


LOVE. 


Self-love, rightly defined, i is far from be- 


ing a fault. 


A man that loveth bimſelf right, vill do 
every thing elle right, 


Sell. love is often rather arrogant than 


blind; it does not hide our faults from our- 
| ſelves, but perſuades us, that they eſcape the 
notice of others, and diſpoſes us to reſent 


cenſures leſt we ſhould confeſs them to be 
juſt, and to claim honours that | in our opinion 
we do not merit, 


Segnſe. 
See Goo SENSE. 
Fi e 


IHE reaſon why the pains of ſhame and 
jealouſy are ſo ſharp is, becauſe vanity 


can be of no uſe in ſupporting them. 


It 1 is not the ſhame of having committed a 
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wicked action, but of detection, that often 


gives a bad man confuſion of face. 


A true ſenſe of ſhame is the beſt ſecurity 


to virtue, and the foundation of modeſty. 
Shame 1s as ſtrong a check to vice, as it 18 


2 powerful inſtrument of virtue. 


Silence. 


does an ill face, but then it 18 but for 4 
time. | 


Zeno, of all virtues, made his 18198 of 


Silence; © for by it (ſaid he) I hear other 
” men's imperſeckions and conceal my own.” 


He, who offends through ſpeech, offends 
rally; who, through ſilence, ſafel y. 
Silence is the wiſdom of a fool, eech of 


a wiſe man. 


A prudent man bath his eyes open, and his 


mouth ſhut. 


No man ever repented of having Lept fi- 
lence; but many, that they have not done ſo. 
Silence is the ſafeſt eourſe, for a man that 
diſtruſts himſelf. , 
A man may eaſily utter, what by lence 
he hath concealed ;. but it is impoſſible for 
him to recal what be hath once ſpoken. 
Silence in company, if not dulneſs, or mo- 


deſty, i is obſervation, or diſcretion. 


ILENCE may hide folly, as a A vizard 
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The ſullen melancholy, the auſtere, grave, 


and ſilent obſerver is ſeldom beloved. 


Though ſilence is not always the ark of 


a wiſe man, yet noiſe and impertinence cer- 
tainly diſcover the fool. 


Some ſay that hurt never comes by filence: 


but they may as well ſay, that good never 
comes by ſpeech; for where it is 050 to 
ſpeak, it is ill to be ſilent. 


The greateſt wiſdom of ſpeech, is to know 


when and what, and where to ſpeak : the 


time, matter, manner ; the next to wy ſi- 


lence. 


To uſe too many ciremnſtancey before one 


come to the matter, is weariſome; to uſe 
none, is blunt. 


Happy is he, who knows enough to hold 


his tongue and not to ſpeak. 


In the company of ſtrangers, filence is ale. 
The tongue of a wiſe man lieth behind 


his heart. 


The heart of a fool lieth behind his tongue. 
He that holdeth his peace, doth not repent. 


By ſilence, we have this advantage, we ob- 
ſerve other mens follies, and conceal our own. 


Few men, that would cauſe reſpect and 


| diſtance merely, can ſay any thing by which 
their end will be ſo N anſwer” d as by 
ſilence. 


Silence 
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Silence is the higheſt wiſdom of a fool, 
and ſpeech is the greateſt trial of a wiſe man. 
Men are angry when others do not hear 
them, yet they have more reaſon to be afraid 
when they do. ns — 
Ses SECRECY. See TALKATIVENESS. 


Sin, 
See Vice. | 
Sincerity. 
See Irv TH. 
Slander: 

See CENSURE, &c. 
Sobriety. 
See TEMPERANCE. 


Solitude. 


See RETIREMENT. 


Sorrow. 
See GRIEF, 


States and Stateſmen. 
See GOVERNMENT, GCC. © 


Study. 


See KnowLEDOE. See LEARNING. 


Suſ- 


bl 
® 


diet. 
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Suſpicion. 


Man may ſo over do a thing in looking 
too far before him, that he may ftum- 


ble the more for it. 


He that leaveth nothing to chance will as. 


few things ill, but he will do very few things. 


Suſpicion is rather a virtue than a fault, as 


long as it doth like a dog that watcheth, and 
doth not bite, 


A wiſe man, in oaths another, muſt not 
rely upon his promiſe againſt his nature. 
Early ſuſpicion 1 1s often an injury, and late 


faſpicion is always a folly. 


A wiſe man will keep his ſuſpicio! ns m 


ted, but he will keep them awake. 


There can no rules be given to ſaſpicion, 


no more than to love. 


Suſpicion taketh root, and beareth fruit, 


frm the moment it is planted. 


Suſpicion ſeldom wanteth food to keep it 


up in health and vigour, It feedeth UPON 


every thing it ſeeth, and 1 is not curious in its 


Suſpicion doth not grow up to an injury till 


1 it breaketh out. 


When our ſuſpicion of another man is once 
diſcovered by him, there ought to be an end 
of all further commerce. 


He | 


2.1 en Ee Ga 
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He that is never ſuſpected, i is either very 


much eſteemed, or very much deſpiſed. 


A man's intereſt ; is not a ſufficient ground 
to ſuſpect him, if his nature doth not concur 


in it. 


A weak man hath leſs ſuſpicion than a wiſe 7 
one, but when he hath it, he is eaſily cured. 


The remedies as often increaſe the diſeaſe, 
as they do allay it; and a fool valueth him- 
ſelf upon ſulpeQting at a venture. 


Talkativeneſs. 


(HE tongue is a wild beaſt, very difficult t 
to be chained again, when once let looſe. 


We ſeldom repent talking too little, but 
very often talking too much. 


The ſoul of a wiſe man is roofed at the 
root of his tongue ; but the ſoul of a fool i is 


ever dancing on the tip. 


Some ſay that hurt never comes by ſilence: Y 


but they may as well ſay, that good never 


comes by ſpeech; ſor where it is good to 


ſpeak, it is ill to be filent. 


He that thinks twice before he { peaks once, 


will ſpeak twice the better for it. 
Some men are ſilent for want of matter, 


or aſſurance; but many talkative for want of | 


ſenſe. 
He « can never ſpeak well, who can never 
c hold 
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hold his tongue. It is one thing to ſpeak 
much, and another to ſpeak pertinently. 


Think to-day, and ſpeak to-morrow. 
Confine your tongue, or it will confine you. 
Speak well or ſpeak nothing; ſo that if 


5 others be not better by your ſilence, they _ 
| will not be worſe by your diſcourſe. 


'The Camelion, (which is ſaid to feed upon 


nothing but air) hath of all animals the 


nimbleſt tongue. 
Soto, when he was ſilent at an entertain- 


ment being aſked by Periander, whether he 
was ſilent from want of words or from folly.-- — 
v e (anfwered he) CAN BE SILENT AT 


A FEAST.” 5 
Wie vanity does not make us talk, we | 


talk but very little. 


We chooſe to talk ill of ourſelves, rather 


/ San not talk at all of ourſelves, 


To hear more and to ſpeak leſs, is a rule | 


that deſerves to be well remembred. 


Openeſs has the miſchief tho? not the ma- 


lice of treachery. 


Be always leſs willing to 3 than to 


5 hear; what thou heareſt thou receiveſt, what 
thou ſpeakeſt thou giveſt. It is more glort- 
ous to give, more profitable to receive. 


Moſt men make little other uſe of their 


ſpeech than to give evidence againſt their own 
underſtanding. > = "FP ich 
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A great talker may be a man of ſenſe, but 


upon him. 
There is ſo much danger i in talking, that a 


clable creature. 
dom parted. 


ſodden, or a tale twice told. 
See SECRETS, SU. r- "APPLAYEE; SILENCE. 


Taſte. 


TT is as common for men to change their 
| their inclinations. 

5 more than wit. 

als 


We forego our intereſt with more care, 
than we e do. our taſte, 


Temperance. 


to live to eat. 


exerciſe. 


he cannot be one, who vill venture to 25 


man ſtrictly wiſe can hardly be called a ſo- 
A ſull tongue and an 1 empty brain are fel 


There is no ſweetneſs i ina x cabbage twice 


taſtes, as it is common for them to hangs 


A good taſte is the effect of judgment 


When our merit declines, our tafie declines 


AT O's rule is, to eat to live, and not 


Phyſick i is the ſubſtitute of temperance and 


4 
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Hunger, which is the poor man's torture, 
is the rich man's medicine. The 
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The temperate man's pleaſures are durable, 
becauſe _ they are regular; and all his life is 
calm and ſerene, becauſe it is innocent. 

Eat little at dinner, and leſs at ſupper, for 


the health of the whole body 1s tempered in 
the forge of the ſtomach. 


Exceſs of wine, neither keeps ſecrets, nor 
performs nen 


Temptation. 


r Emptations are beſt conquered by being 
_ avoided, and it is ſafer to fly from 


them than to contend with them, as the im- 
pulſes of nature are Rrongey than the efforts 
of reaſon. 


Opportunity is juſtly called a band, for it 


: debauches the moſt innocent intentions, breaks 

the moſt laudable reſolutions, and cancels the 

ſtrongeſt obligations; wherefore, they who 
would be virtuous ever ſhould avoid it. 


Time. 


ET us make haſte to live, every day to 
a wiſe man is new life. 
Moſt men take care to live long, but few to 


live well; when yet it is in every man's 
power to do the latter, and i in no man's to 
do the former. 


We can call nothing our own a but c our time, 
and 
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and yet every one fools us out of it, that has 


a mind to it, and thinks nothing due to us 
for it, although it be a debt, that gratitude | 


itſelf cannot pay. 


Time 1 is what men 1 wiſh for moſt, and uſe 


worſt. 
We take death to be before us, but it is 


behind us, and has already ſwallowed up all 


that is paſt. Wherefore, let us uſe the pre- 
ſent, and truſt nothing to the morrow z for 
delay is juſt ſo much time loſt. 

Diſpoſe of the time paſt to obſervation and 
reflection; time preſent to wy and time to 
come to Providence. Do 


Your time makes the richeſt part of the 
publick treaſure; therefore every hour we 
miſpend of it, is a ſacrilegious theft commit- 


ted againſt our country. 


There is not any thing more > precious than _ 


time, and yet nothing: 1s more Fan 
waſted. 


They who make the beſt ofe of their time 


have none to ſpare. 
Io ſive is not to ſpend or waſte time, but 


to 9 copay: it. 


We all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of : 


time, yet have much more than we know 
what to do with. . 
One to-day, is worth two to: morrow. 


The 
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The Times. 


Joop or bad times, are only dell 
terms, for good or bad r men in employ- 


Titles. 


AL Es when conferred upon ding 
who have no perſonal merit to deſerve 
them, are at beſt but the Toyal ſtamp ſet up- 


ment. 


on baſe metal. 


The preferments and honours of this world, 


are, generally ſpeaking, either the inheritance 
of folly, or the recompence of vice. 


Though an honourable title may be con- 


veyed to poſterity, yet the ennobliug quali- 
ties, which are the ſoul of greatneſs, are a 
ſort of incommunicable perfections, and can 


not be transferred. 
Title and anceſtry render a good man 


more illuſtrious, but an ill one more con- 
8 temptible. 


Great titles debaſe inſtead of pies 


"the perſons, Who know not how to ſupport 
them. | 


Titles, as they are often conferred, ſeem | 


not ſo much the reward as the ſubſtitutes "8 
merit, 


It much conduces to the diſhonour of a 
ä King, 


— ne — — 2— d— — — 


| without any intention to deceive. 


e 

King,and theill-fare of his kingdom,to multi ply 
nobility in an over-proportion to the common 
people: Cheap honour darkens Majeſty, and 
a numerous 5 nobility brings a ſtate to neceſſity. 


Travelling. 


Reveling ſometimes makes a wiſe man 
better, but always a fool worſe. 
A man's morality is too often the price 


paid for travelling accompliſhments. 


A gentleman ought to travel abroad, and 


dwell at home. 
The fool wanders, the wiſe man travels. 


N 
8 LAT O fays, „that if TruTE could be 
ſeen in her full beauty, it would make 


: the whole world in love with wiſdom. 


Breaking faith may gain riches, but never 


gains ee 


Be not ſo much aſhamed of what | is void 
of glory, as ſtudious to ſhun what i is void of 


truth. 
There is nothing fo delightful, lays Pe wie 


as the hearing, or the ſpeaking of truth: 
for this reaſon, there is no converſation ſo 


agreeable as that of the man of integrity, 
who hears without deſign to betray, and ſpeaks 


TrurH 


Eo ol 89-E ” 
TruTH is always conſiſtent with itſelf and 
needs nothing to help it ont; it is always 


near at hand, and fits upon our lips, and is 


ready to drop out before we are aware; 


whereas a lye is troubleſome, and ſets a 


man's invention upon the rack, and one trick 


needs a great many more to make it good. 


PLAIN TRUTH muſt have plain words; ſhe: 


is innocent, and accounts it no ſhame to be 
ſeen naked: whereas the hypocrite, or double 

dealer, ſhelters and hides himſelf in ambigui- 
ties and reſerves. 


TRUTH is born with us, and we muſt do 


violence to nature to ſhake off our veracity. 


An honeſt man is believed without an oath; 


for his reputation ſwears for him. 


XENOCRATES was a man of that truth and 


fidelity, that the ArHENILAxs gave him alone 


this privilege, THAT His EVIDENCE SHOULD 


BE LAWFUL WITHOUT SWEARING. And it 
is faid of FaBrictvs, that a man might as 
well attempt to turn the ſun out of its courſe, 
as to bring him to do a baſe or r diſhoneſt ac- 
tion. 


When a man hath forfeited the reputation 


of his integrity, he is ſet faſt; and nothing | 


will then ſerve his turn, neither truth nor 
falſhood. 


A MAN who is RIGHTLY HONEST, looks 
X 3 not 
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not to what he MIGHT do, but to what he 


SHOULD do, he wears always the ſame coun- 
| tenance, ſpeaks the truth, and his cheeks are 


never ſtained with the bluſhes of recantation, 

nor does his tongue falter, to make good a 

lye with the ſecret gloſſes of double, or re- 

ſerved meaning. 

ARISTOTLE Jays it down for a maxim, 


THAT A BRAVE MAN IS CLEAR IN HIS DIS- 


COURSE, AND KEEPS CLOSE TO TRUTH, And 
PLUTARCH calls lying, THE VICE OF A SLAVE, 
SINCERITY 1s, to ſpeak as we think; to do 


as we pretend and profeſs; to perform _ 
make good what we promiſe; and really to 


be what we would ſeem and appear to be. 


Did men take as much care to mend, as 


they do to conceal their failings, they would 


both ſpare themſelves that trouble which diſ- 
ſimulation puts them to, and gain over and 


above, the commendations they aſpire to by 
their ſeeming virtues. 


TRV is ſo great a perfection (ſays 3 


THAGORAS) that if GOD would render him- 


ſelf viſible to men), he would chooſe Lichr 


for his Body, and TRUTH for his sou. 


A man that breaks his word, bids others 3 


be falſe to him. 


Olten what appears to us as ſincerity and 
openneſs 
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openneſs of heart, is but a ſubtle difimulation 


to gain the confidence of others. 


We often confeſs our faults, to repair by 


our ſincerity, the damage they have done us 
in the minds of others. 


It is not in the power of a weak man to be 


ſincere. 


It is harder to Jiſſemble bs ſentiments we 


have, than to feign ſentiments which we have 


not. 


le that makes light of oaths of office, 


wants but an inducement to make light of 


the higheſt ſanctions. 
Truth never leaves room for elk -reproach, | 
a generous confeſſion diſarms ſlander. 
Sincerity doth not half ſo much good in the 

world, as its appearance only does miſchief. 


Truth begets confidence, though it often 
g makes enemie. 


Truth is to the underſtanding, as light i is 
to the eyes. 


The arts of deceit and cunning 90 conti- 


nually grow weaker and leſs effectual and ſer- 


viceable to them that uſe them; whereas in- 
tegrity gains ſtrength by ule. 

A lye is ever troubleſome ; it is like build- 
ing upon a falſe foundation, which continually 

ſtands in need of props to ſhore it up, and 
| proves at laſt more chargeable, than to have 


1 raiſed 
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raiſed a ſubſtantial building at Faſt upon a 
true and ſolid foundation. 
A har is the laſt man that finds himſelf 0 


be fonnd out, and whilſt he takes it for 
granted, that he makes fools of others, he 


enders himſelf ridiculous. 
Though Truth ſeems to be much in one's 


blood, vet it is gained too by good ſenſe, and 
refle Aion that nothiug is a- greater poſſeſſion, : 
nor of more advantage to thoſe that have it, 


as well as thoſe that deal with it. 
Truth will be uppermoſt one time or other, 


like cork, th ugh kept down in the water. 


Truth is ſcarcely to be heard but by thoſe 


from whom it can ſerve no intereſt to conceal - 
it, and the true motives of conduct will be 
_ only ſhewn, when the mind acts in its natural 


ſtate, without any impediment from hope or 


fear. 
See LYING. 


Vice and Virtue. 
T is not chaſtity to be inſenſible of youth 


and beauty, nor ſobriety not to love wine. 
It is not abuſing the creatures that is a virtue, 


not omitting the ufe of them. 
Virtue is like precious odours, fragrant by 


being cruſh'd ; for proſperity beſt diſcovers 
vice, but adverſity beſt diſcovers virtue, 


| He 
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He who thinks no man above him but for 


his virtue, none below him but for his vice, 
cannot be obſequious or 8 in a wrong 


place. 
There needs but one bad incknätion x0: 


make a man vicious, but many good ones 


are neceſſary to make him virtuous. 
Nothing is truly infamous but what is 


wicked, and therefore ſhame can never diſ- 
turb an innocent and virtuous mind. 


Every ſtate and condition of life attended 


with virtue, is undiſturbed and e de- 


lightful. 


Virtue in retirement and n is like 


a coal under the aſhes, waſting my. itſelf, 
and profiting nobody. 


As the bodily diſorders of parents a are often 


tranſmitted to their children, it is no wonder 


they ſhould alſo inherit the defects of the mind. 
Every vice and folly, has a train of ſecret 


and neceſſary puniſhments linked to it. 


Men ſeldom commit one ſin to pleaſe, but 


they commit another to defend themſelves. 


We eaſily forget our own faults, when no- . 


body takes notice of them. 


Virtue upon neceſſity is juſt as long-liv'd, 


as the fear that occaſioned it. 


Sin has ever this quality, that it hetrays 


itſelf without any accuſer. 


* 4 The 
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The bare name and pretence of virtue is | 
more ſerviceable to a man's intereſt, than wy 
vice can be. 


eee is the homage, ne vice pays to 


| virtue. 


One crime lays: the Cundation of many ; 


and the ſame perſon who begins with luſt, 
may conclude with murder. 


Vice is infamous though in a prince, and: 


virtue honourable though in a peaſant. 


| Virtue is made for difficulties, and grows 


RrOnger and brighter from ſuch trials. 


The only remedy againſt fear, is the reſolve. 


of virtuous actions; for thoſe who do no evil, 
fear none. 


It is virtue only that repels fear, and fear 


only that makes life troubleſome. 


It is not virtue to bear calamitics that we 5 
to not feel. = 
When 4 man has once got a habit of vir 


tue, all his actions are equal. 


The firſt ſtep towards vinue, is to abſtain | 


from vice. 
It is not the buſineſs of virtue to extirpate 


the affections of the mind, but to regulate 


0 them. 


Trouble arclies before Virtue and aſter 
Vice; but pleaſure follows Virtue, and Vice 


1s followed by Repentance. 
It 


fp 
It cofts us more to be miſerable, than 
would make us perfectly happy : how cheap 
and eaſy to us, is the ſervice of virtue. 
An innocent man may be innocently re- 
venged of his enemies, by Pg | in well- 
doing: and a wicked man, by re! ſorming his 
- Rfe. ; 
One vice is more expenſive than ten virtues. 
Moſt men who are vicious, are only ſo, for 
the profit of villainy for at the ſame time : 
that they commit it, they condemn it. 
Every virtue gives a man a degree of ſe- 
licity in ſome kind. Honeſty gives a man a 
good report; juſtice, eſtimation ; prudence, 
reſpect; courteſy and liberality, affection; 
_ temperance gives health; fortitude, a quiet 
mind, and not to be moved by any adverſity. 
It is a great encouragement to well doing, | 
that when we are once in the poſſeſſion of vir- 
tue, it is our own for ever. 
A virtuous man lives not to the WORLD, 
but to his own CONSCIENCE. 1 
q SocRATES being 3 if he accounted 
; | not the great king of Perſia happy, I know 


j ie not (fays he) how he is furniſhed with vir- 
Z 

; I  - confeivuticl of iat right, is that a 

82 | reward which Virtue beſtows on itſelf, 1 

3 5 Fortune ol. 

. f 
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Fortune may begin a man's greatneſs, but 
it is Virtue muſt continue it. | F 
Pra rohaving ſeverely reprehended a young . 
man for entering into a diſſolute houſe ; 
The young man ſaid to him, Why do you _ 
4 reprehend fo ſharply for ſo ſmall a matter?” 1 
PLA ro replied, „Bur Cos rom is NO MAIL 
MATTER.) 
If Vitue had no other reward, than the 
= GatisfaQtion of mind, it ever can bring, it 
Vould be amply paid for all the diſappoint- 
i N ments, it may meet with in this world. 
Bj This muſt be acknowledged to the honour 
4 Virtue, that the greateſt misfortunes of 
| men, are thoſe which befal them from their 
1 _ crimes. 
Wee deſpiſe not all thaſs who have vices; 
but we deſpiſe all thoſe who have no virtues 
at all. 
When vices leave us, we flatter ourſelves 
| Wich the belief that we leave them. | | 
ll What prevents us often from giving up | 
o0urſelves to one ſingle vice, is, we have 0 
great many vices. — 
| Intereſt ſets at : work all forts of virtues and |} 
vices. 5 
Moſt men, as well as s plants, have ſecret 
victues which.cre-difacrered by chance.” 
Fortune diſcovers our virtues and vices, as 
light does _ En 358 
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Vice is not more oppoſite to Virtue than 


" Self-denia is the moſt exalted pleaſure; 
and the conquer of evil habits is the moſt 


glorious trial. 


Men bear more honour to the ſepulchres ol 


the virtuous, than. to the boaſted palaces of 


the wicked, 
How eaſily do people who give way to vice, 
paſs from bad to worſe ! 


Happy is the man who leaves his vices, 
before the power of committing them leaves 


him. 


If every one were allowed to tranſgreſs in 


the inſtance the moſt ſuited to his inclination, 
what a ſcene of horror would this world be- 
come? 


Bad habits are e like che Terulalen artichoke, 
which 


One crime is generally o the parent of ano- 
ther. 8 
That man wants but an opportunity to put 

in practice the crimes he is not aſhamed to 
have imputed to him. 

Hie who offends in any one point of the ; 
Law, offends in the whole; for firſt, he denies 
the authority of the Law -giver, and then it 
may well be concluded, that had the fame 
inclination prompted him to offend in any 
other, it would alſo have been the caſe. 
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uhich when once planted there is no e 
them out of the ground. 


He that has led a wicked life is afraid of 


his own memory. 


1 x leſs. 


| Inward Virtue, without wa Action, - 


muſt not expect the praiſe of the world. 


Till vice gets a habit, there is a my 


for it. 


Virtue and happineſs are but two names for 


the ſame thing. 
By riches you may make friends; by ho- 


nour and great places oblige many, but by 


your virtues you may oblige the whole world, 


Riches may be waſted, honour loſt, but 


Virtue will make you immortal becauſe itſelf 


is ſo. 
As much as 5 you excel others i in fortune, ſo 


much ought you to excel them alſo in Virtue. 
There 1s no happineſs without Virtue, and - 


no Virtue without reaſon. 
Mankind is entred into ſuch a conſederacy 
againſt Virtue, that to weak minds, it may 


ſeem dangerous to be honeſt, and only pro- 


fitable to be vicious. 


But there is no axiom more mathematically 
certain, than that a viRkTVous man can never 


be miſerable, nor a vicious man happy. 


f 
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The way to avoid great faults is to beware ; 
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' The perfection and heighth of Virtue ne- 

ver can be without the belief of a GOD. 
The two great ornaments of Virtue are 


cheerfulneſs and good · nature, which gene- 
rally go together; for he that is not pleaſed 


with himſelf cannot pleaſe others. 
A virtuous mind in a fair body, is a beau- 


tiful picture 1 in a good light. 


Virtue is that perle good which makes 


the compliment of a happy life. 


Virtue being ſuperiour to meer probity, re- 


quires that good ſhould be done, and inſpires 
5 deſire of it. 


Probity forbids, and Virtue commands; 


Probity i is eſteemed, Virtue is reſpected; Pro- 
bity conſiſts almoſt in inaction, Virtue acts: 
| Gratitude is due to Virtue, not to Probity. 


Probity is the virtue of the poor; Virtue 
ſhould be the probity of the rich. 
The praiſes that are given to ſome degrees 


of honeſty, and to ſome virtues ſerve only to 
condemn the moſt part of mankind. 


Virtue is often acquired by the glory there | 
is in practiſing it. 


A man of probity is governed by educa- 


tion, cuſtom, intereſt, or fear. A virtuous 
man acts with goodneſs. 


There is but a ſhort ſtep from the practice 


A good 


E 
A good man ought to be content if he hatfz 


nothing to reproach himſelf. 


A reſtleſſneſs in mens minds to be ſome- 
thing they are not, and to have ſomething 
they have not, is the root of all immorality. 


He who lives under the dominion of any 


one vice, muſt expect the common effects of 


it. If lazy, to be poor; if intemperate, to 
be diſeaſed; if luxurious, to die betimes. 

Virtue has, in the nature of things, a re- 
ward of which it cannot be deprived, and 


vice as ſure a puniſnhment. 
A life of Reaſon and Virtue, is the proper 
life of a man, and pronounces him the true 


lover of himſelf, who makes ſuch a life his 


care. 8 
He therefore that would govern his aftions 


by the laws of Virtue, muſt regulate his 


thoughts by thoſe of Reaſon. | 


Glory follows Virtue, as the ſhadow does 


the bod. 
A life ſpent according to the rules of Ho- 


neſty and Virtue, will have ia itſelf ſuch com- 
| forts, that any pain of the mind or grief will 
ſcarcely diſcompoſe it. 


3 


War 
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War and Peace. 


See PE Ack. 


Wine, 


See DRUNKENNESSs. See TEMPERANCE. 


' Wiſdom. 


F he is only rich who wants nothing, a a 
very wiſe man is a very rich man. 
No man is wiſe or ſafe, but he that is ho- 
neſt. 
A rich fool among the wiſe, is like a gilt 


empty bowl among the thirſty. 


Wiſdom is begot by Nature, nouriſhed by 
Experience, and brought up by Learning. 
Wiſdom is better without an inheritance, 
than an inheritance without wiſdom, 

It 1s caſter to be wile for other people, than 
for ourſelves. 


It is a great folly to ſet up to be wiſe by 


by one's ſelf. 


Our wifdom is no leſs at the mercy of our 


fo;*11e, than our wealth. 


Wildom i is to the foul, what health is to 


the body. 


It is no ſmall point of wiſdom, t to know 


| our own talents. 


It 
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55 great point of wiſdom, to find out 
one's own folly. 


The wiſe man draws more advantage from 
his enemies, than a fool from his friends. 
The wiſe man even when he holds bis. 
tongue, ſays more than the fool when he 
| ſpeaks, 
It is altogether vain, to learn wiſdom, and 
yet live fooliſhly. 


It is not knowing much, but what! is ue. : 


ful that makes a wiſe man. 


The order of a wile man, is the higheſt of 


| orders; 
He is a wiſe man, "i can 1 govern himſelf 
both in his anger, deſire and fear. 
A wiſe man is never poor. 

A wiſe man knoweth a fool, becauſe he 
hath formerly been ignorant himſelf : but a 


fool doth not know a wiſe man, becauſe he 


never was wiſe himſelf. 


Wiſdom is only a comparative quality, it 
will not bear a ſingle definition. 


A-wiſe man ſhould never reſolve upon any 
thing, at leaſt never let the world know his 
reſolution, for if he cannot arrive at that, he 


is aſhamed. 

Never tell your reſolution before-hand ; 
but when the caſt is thrown, play it as well 
as Ou: can to win the game you are at, 
Wie 
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_ Wile men ſay nothing in dangerous times, 
The lion you know call'd the ſheep, to aſk 


| her if his breath ſmelt: ſhe ſay'd, Ay; he 
bit off her head for a fool: he call'd the wolf 


and aſked him; he ſay'd, No; he tore him 


= piects for a flatterer. At laſt he call'd the | 
fox and aſked him; truly he had got a cold 
and could not ſmell, — JaMEs | was pic- 


tured, Nc. 


Wiſdom is the health of the mind, and 
folly 4 diſtemper. 
There are but two things (ay'd the heathen 
philoſopher) which can reaſonably deſerve the 
care of a wiſe man; the firſt, is, the ſtudy of 
virtue which makes him honeſt ; the ſecond, 


the uſe of life, which makes him content ; 


pet how imperfect, how vain, without the 
| ſear and love of GOD, would even ſuch con- 
tent and honeſty prove? 
A wiſe man is provided for occurrences of _ 
any kind; the good, he manages; the bad, 
he vanquiſhes; in proſperity, he betrays no 
preſumption; in adverſity, he feels no de- 


ſpond ency. | 


Wit. 


0 fools are fo troubleſome as thoſe who . 
have ſome wit. 


Y He | 
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heart. 
Wit and wiſdom are different 3 and 2 


[322] 
He that makes others afraid of his wit, 


had need to fear their memory. 


True wit conſiſts i in yg + a rear” deal i in 


a few words, 


A witty man is a good II: but a 


bad confidant. 


Wit only is to be valued, as it is Stick; 


and is very pernicious when acoompaniee 
with vice. 


He makes but a bad cb who for 


the reputation of being pleaſant, loſes the ad- 
vantage of being thought wiſe. 


Little crcumitinces of humour, often of- 


fend thoſe to whom they are offered, more 


than real injuries. 
He who has his faculties aa on the 


ſtretch to gain the nen of a wit, pays 


dearly for his pre- eminence. 
Wit is a wild quality, that dan not always 


confine itſelf to exerciſes worthy of a right 


are rarely ſeen together. 


_ Witty people ſeem to think, they cannot 
ſhew their own conſequence, but by putting 


a fooPs coat on the back of a friend. 


Vivacity ſhould never carry us beyond the 


bounds of benen and diſcretion. 


1.» 


A joke 
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A joke never gains over an 9 but 


"olicn loſeth a friend. 


Teſts are ſeldom 3 even the Grit time, 5 
but the ſecond, are diſtaſteful. 


Some will 2 their beſt friend, rather than 


their worſt joke. 


It is an unhappy wit chat flirs up enemies 


_ againſt itſelf. 
Ne that loves his jeſt better than his friend, : 
may have his jeſt but loſe his frien ea. 
He can never pleaſe long, who has but one 

ſort of wit, | 


There is more mirth in the French conver- 


ſation, and more wit in the Engliſh; the lat- 
ter abounds more in 1 Jeſts, but the former in 
laughter. . 
Wit ſeaſons Sede and is an ami- 
able quality, but ought to be i in the poſſeſſion 
of a wiſe man. 


Wit and delicacy mould be n 


Wit in women generally ſerves to improve 
their fol. 

Wit, and fine writing does not conſiſt 6 
much in advancing what is new, as in giving 
things unknown an agreeable turn. 

Io ſpeak wit in a fool's company, is as bad 
as to whiſper in it; both diſpleaſe, becauſe he 


underſtands neither, Ry 
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1 is eaſier to tell what i is not wit and hu- 
mour, than what is. 


A man of true humour always keeps In 


countenance while the company laughs ; 
man of falſe humour the contrary. 


True wit conſiſts in the reſemblance of 


ideas, falſe wit in that of words. 


There are forty men of wit for one man of 


ſenſe. 


5 flavour of others. 


If judgment be the baſis of wit, its quick- 1 
neſs ſtill contributes to its juſtneſs; but if ima- 
gination be predominant, it is the moſt fruit- - 


ful ſource of error. 


They are different kinds of: wit, Re We 


quick 6d find a fault, and to be capable to 
find out a truth: there muſt be induſtry in 


the laſt; the firſt requires only a lively heat, 
that catcheth hold of the weak fide of any 


thing, but to chooſe the ſtrong one 1s another 


talent. 
Stories are dangerous i in this, that the beſt 


expoſe a man moſt, by being ofteneſt repeated. 
A man that hath true wit will have honour 


too, not only to adorn, but to ſupport it. 


Wit 


Wit is only a ping that is fie to pat virtue 
and vice in motion: it is like thoſe liquors 
which by their mixture incorporate with the 


. . Ng 8 2 
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Wit and wiſdom differ; wit is upon the 
fadden turn, wiſdom is in bringing about ends. 
Wit is not a merit, but an excellence. *Tis 
a natural gift, and can no more be acquired 


than beauty. 


Wit muſt grow like 3 if it be taken 


from others, tis like plumbs ſtuck upon black 
_ thorns, there they are for a while, but they 
come to nothing. 


He that will give himſelf to all manner of 


ways to get money may be rich; fo he that 
lets fly all he knows or thinks, may by chance 
be ſatyrically witty. | Honeſty ſometimes 
keeps a man from growing rich; and civility | 
from being witty. 


Men of wit are often deceived by fools, 


the latter follow conſtantly what they have in 
view, the former think it not non to be 
on their guard. | 


The deceiving men of wit comes from their 


not making up their accounts as they ſhould 
with fools, that is to ſay, from their making 
too little account of them. 


See RAILLERY and SATIRE. 


Women. 


Prüdent woman is in the ſame clas . 


honour, as a wiſe man. 5 
1 * 3 Women 
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Women are the firſt that are polleſſed of an 

: opinion of their own . and the laſt that 

quit it. 

Women in love ſooner Wenne great indiſ- 

cretions, than ſmall infidelities. i 

Beauty in a virtuous woman, is like the 
| bellows, whoſe breath 1s cold, I makes 
others burn, 

Reputation ſeems to be a greater t tie upon 
women than nature, or they would not com- 
mit murder to prevent infamy. 

When a woman has granted one thing, the 
can hardly afterwards deny any thing. One 
conceſſion is but a prelude to another. 

Moſt women judge of the merit and per- 
ſonal accompliſhments of men, by the impreſ- 

ſion they make upon them; and ſcarce will 

allow any to that man, whom they can ſee 
without concern. = 

Women, generally conduct themſelves by 
the heart, and depend for their manners, upon 
thoſe they love. 

Women go farther in love than men; but 

men outſtrip them in friendſhip. by 

Women are ſeldom cheated, but they are 
acceſſary to it; for did they not flatter them- 


ſelves, men could not fo eaſily impoſe upon 
them, 


A woman | 
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A woman is oftener unhappy 1 in the PERSON 0 
sur CHooSEs, than in the rAvouR sur 
"GRANTS. 
Women as often diſcover, where they love 
by their railing, as men when RT he, * 
their ſwearing. 
The greateſt commendation a woman can 
have, is not to be talked of one way or other, 
An honeſt woman is a hidden treaſure, 
which he that finds, is in the right not to 
boaſt of, | 
Women will chooſe to intrigue with a man 
that wants ſenſe, rather than with one that 
wants manners and diſcretion. _ 5 
A man may eaſily impoſe upon a woman 
by a pretended paſſion, provided he have no 
real one for another.. 
Women cannot endure a jealous huſband, 5 
yet are well enough pleaſed with a jealous lover. 7 
Women engage thernſelves to the men, by 
the favours they grant them: Men, on the 
_ contrary, diſengage themſelves from the wo- 
men, by the favours they receive, 
The utmoſt of a woman's character is is on- 
tained in a domeſtick life. 25 
What pity it is, that women do not ſpend 
more of their time in improving their under- 


ſtanding and reaſon, than in gratifying their 7” 


e and ears. . 
Y 4 eg 
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| Happard looks and pale complexions, are 
the natural indications of a female gameſter. 
V.rtue is the greateſt ornament of a woman, 
and good ſenſe her beſt equipage. 
A woman had need be perfectly provided of 
virtue, to repair the ruins of her beauty. _ 
However a lewd woman may pleaſe a man 
. for a time, he will hate her in the end. 
A woman of great ſpirit and little under- 
ſtanding, expoſes herſelf to deriſion, reproach 
and contempt. | 
| How is the poor woman to be pitied, who i is 
at once ſtrongly poſſeſſed of Love and Virtue. 
Some women (ſays an Italian author) are 
magpies at the door, ſyrens in the window, 
ſaints in the church, and devils in the houſe. 
Ihe reputation of a ſtateſman, the credit of 
a merchant, and the modeſty of a woman pre- 
vail more than their power, riches or beauty. 
Whatever a woman gains in conteſt with 
her huſband, ſo much is loft in affection. 
Meckneſs and modeſty are the true and 
laſting ornaments of a woman, are the only | 
charms that render wives amiable, and give 
them the beſt title to the reſpect of their 
| huſbands, , 
Women in the general, only conſider what 
they wiſh to have, not what their huſbands 
fi 4 5 
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can afford, which makes the ſaying good, that, 12 
A MAN MUST ASK HIS WIFE To BE RICH. 


A termagant woman may vanquiſh her huſ- 
band, but it may be a dear-bought victory. 
The moſt becoming dreſs a woman can put 
on is good. humour; it adorns both her body 


and her mind. 


PhipIAS made the ſtate of Venus at Ken 


with one foot upon the ſhell of a tortoiſe, to 
ſignify two great duties of a virtuous woman, 


which are to keep home and be ſilent. 
Women ſhould endeavour, ſo to improve 


their minds, that their merit may laſt longer ; 
| than their beauty. 


They are always to Anker, that not on- 


ly the preſervation of virtue, but the appear- 
ance too, is abſolutely neceſſary. 


Many women, truly virtuous, loſe their re- 


. putation by not attending ſufficiently to thoſe 
_ appearances which their own innocence leads 


them to eſteem indifferent ; but which the 


ſeverity of cenſure will conſtrue i into criminal, 


The leaſt defect in women, Who are ſo far 


abandoned as to make advances, is, 70 make 


advances. : 
Women are not ſenſible of al their co- 


Auetiy. 


Women are not completely ſevere, 1 


where they have an averſion. 
Women 


— 
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Women can the more eaſily get the better 


of their paſſion, than of their coquetty. 


Wit in moſt women ſerve more to improve 


their folly, than their reaſon. 


It 1s difficult to regulate the paſſions and 


minds of women, if the conſtitution 1 is not 
conſenting. 


Nothing makes women advanced i in years, 
who have been once beautiful, more ridicu- 


lous, than to forget that they are no longer ſo, 
Women love to be called cruel, even when ; 
they are kindeſt. * 
Olf all the violent paſſions, Love. is the 
moſt unbecoming of women. 
Women in their firſt inclinations love the 


lover, but in all the reſt they love the paſſion. 


Gentleneſs of nature, and placableneſs of 
dipoliion, are two of the chief graces of the 
" fair ſex; + 


The man who inſults the modeſty of A 


woman, as good as tells her, that he has ſeen 


ſomething in her conduct that warrants his 


- preſumption. 

The woman who neglects the UszruL and 
the ELtcanT, which diſtinguiſhes her own ſex, 
for the ſake of obtaining the learning which 
is ſuppoſed peculiar to men, incurs more 


contempt by what ſhe foregoes, than ſhe 


gains credit by what ſhe acquires. 8 
It 


5 


It is better for a lady that her lover ſnould 
go away diſpleaſed with her, than that he 


ſhould leave her diſſatisfied with herſelf. 


Purity of manners is the diſtinguiſhing 


| characteriſtick of women. 


The uſeleſneſs and expenſiveneſs of modern 5 


women multiply batchelors. 


It is hard to account for the preference that 
is often given by a modeſt woman to rakes, 


when the moſt impudent of rakes loves mo- 
deſty in a woman. 


Even the beſt of the ſex with for the cre- 
dit of reforming a rake, by which they oP 


us to the conqueſt of themſelves. 


Opinionative women are in danger, when 


they meet with a flatterer; who will magnify 


their wiſdom in order to take ee of 


their folly. 

It is well for the world, that women do 
not know what tyrants they might be, by 
being meek and gentle. 

The lover gains a great point when he can 


bring a young lady to correſpond with him 
privately, and againft prohibition; ſhe 1s then 


on the brink of the precipice. 


A lady of Athens aſked one of Lacedz- 


monia, by way of reproach, what fortune ſhe 
had brought her haſbend?. to which the other 


anſwered, $6. CHASTITY,” 


W omen 
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Women ſeldom wiſh to be ſpoken of in any 
other light than as objects of 855 and OY 
they are accordingly treated. 

Women are frightned at the name fs argu- 
ment, and are Toner convinced by an happy 
turn, or witty expreſſion, than by demonſtra- . 
tion. 

Wits are generally the moſt dangerous 
company a woman can keep, for their vanity 
makes them boaſt of more favours, than they 
„„ 
If women guard againſt themſelves, they 
| may bid defiance to all the arts of men. 
Every woman ſhould have her heart in her 
own keeping, until ſhe find a worthy man to 
| beſtow it upon. 
If women would beg immodeſt 
men, ſhame, if not principle, would amend 
i chem, and principle might take root in Pony, 
or convenience. 
A lively 5 natur d woman will ſome- 
times be able to ſmile her —_— out of his 
ee : 
Meekneſs and tenderneſs are the charac- 
teriſticks of the fair ſex; and without them, 
a woman is a Perfect monſter of the crea- 
tion. > 
The higheſt compliments to women are 


gene 
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generally made by men of the loweſt under- 


5 ſtanding. 


Men profeſs themſelves the ſervants of Wo- 


men, in order to become their maſters. 


The firſt vice of the firſt woman was Cu- 


RIOSITY, and it runs thro' the whole ſex. 


When a woman gets over that delicacy 


which ought to incloſe and deſend modeſty, 


modeſty itſelf will ſoon lie at the! — * of an 
invader. . 
When a woman's eye leads her choice, - 


imagination can eaſily add all good. qualities 
to the plauſible appearance, 


The women are inexcuſable who play ei 
8 ther the coquette or Kae with a man 1 of. 


worth and integrity, 


A learned woman, is e as an un- 
natural character, as their love of reading ge- 


nerally interferes with that houſewifery which 


is an indiſpenſible duty in the character of a 


5 pod woman. 


A learned woman ET her own ſex, is 29 


an owl among the leſſer birds. 


Women when they begin to like ſnould 


look into their hearts, ſince love is not then 
far off. 


Love ever makes a woman think Gena of 
| herſelf, in proportion as ſhe thinks highly of 
the object; it is therefore to be wiſhed, that 


| 
| 
| 
} 
= 
4 
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the affection of the man ſhould be firſt en- 
gaged. 
Women, as they are Sb they ſtand 
in need of protection, r love brave 
men, -:.-- 
The man who ſeeks to engage a promiſe 
from a lady, muſt doubt either his own me- 
rit, or her ſteadineſs; and in either caſe ought 
not to be complied with. 
F lippant women love to aſſociate with emp- 
ty men, becauſe ſuch only keep their folly in : 
_ countenance. 
They are afraid of wiſe men, but wiſe g 
men ſhould not turn fools to pleaſe them. 
Moſt young women who begin a corre- 
ſpondence with men, find themſelves miſta- 
ken, if 2 7 think they can ſtop when they 


will. 
A ſingle woman in a love affair ought to 


fear nothing ſo much, as to be more in a 
man's power than her wm. 1 85 

Women ſeldom have any approbation for 
a man without ſome degree of love; this 
approbation is ſoon improved into kindneſs, ; 
and kindneſs into paſſion. 

Though youth 1 is the time leaſt capable of 
any reflection, it is the only ſeaſon in which 
women can advance their fortunes. 


Io 
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The utmoſt of a woman's character is con- 


tained in domeſtick life; and fhe is to be 
praiſed, or blame · worthy, according as ſhe 
fills the duties of a daughter, ſiſter, wife and 
eine, 


See Love. See Manz1aor, 


The World. 


HERE are but two ways 0 or means in . 


L the world of gaining by other men, = 
and that is by being agreeable or uſeful, = 


Moſt men like people better with agreeable 


faults, than with offenſive virtues. 


The firſt impreſſion the world takes of us 85 


ſeldom or never wear out. 


The generality of mankind fink i in virtue, 
as they riſe in fortune. 5 

It is hard to find one, that a man of ſpirit 
would be obliged to; for generally, men are 


as ſordid in their favonits as in their intereſts, 
and remember the obligations they have be- 


ſtowed, when they — the return wy 


have received. 


He that rruſterh to the world, is ſure to be 1 


L deceived. 


The love of the world is the cauſe of 1 mi- 


1 5 
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It is from the ſhortneſs of thought, that 


men imagine there is any great variety in the 
world. 


A man ought to liven century, at leaft; 
to know the world : and to live many centu- 
ries to know how to make a e uſe of 


that knowledge. 


The firſt ſtep we ke. in the world, fres 


quently wins us its favour, or ſets it againſt. 


us. 


who does not cover his game, expoſes bim. 


ſelf to diſadvantage: whereas he who beſt 
conceals i it, is the moſt ſure or winning the 


game. 5 
* See Lies, 


\ Youth, 


FOUTH i is a continual drunkeneſs. It is 


the fever of reaſon. 
Loung men change their inclinations thro” 


heat of blood, and old men keep theirs thro? 
cuſtom. 


The fire of youth, is hardly a greater ob- 


ſtacle to ſalvation, than the coldneſs and in- 


ſenſibility of age. 


The generality of young people, fancy 


em 


It is with men, in the commeree of the 
world, as with gamefters: among whom, he 


2 
* 
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themſelves to be natural and unaffected, 
when they are only rough and ill bred. 

It were better if young people who are 
juſt coming into the world, were rather baſh- 
ful, or even ſomewhat giddy, than to have 
a ſolemn and pretending air which turns com- 
monly into impertinence. 0 

Few young people pleaſe in company; the 
reaſon is, that want of experience makes 
them poſitive, and what they ſay, is rather 
with a delign to pleale themſelves, than any 

one elſe. 

The remembrance of youth, | is a Sigh. 

The humours of youth and age differ ſo 
widely, that there had need be a deal of 
ſill ro compoſe the diſcord into harmony. 
It was a very juſt and ſenſible anſwer which 
AckslLAus, the Spartan king returned to 
one aſked him, What it was, in which 
Vouth ought principally to be inſtruct- 
« ed,“ he replied, “ that, which they have 
« moſt need to practiſe when they are men.” 

The beſt rules to form a young man arc, to 

talk little, to hear much, to reflect alone 
upon what has paſſed in company, to diſtruſt 
his own pn, and value others that de- 
ſerye t See AGE. 


Zeal. 
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See the Posrcxirv to this Purrack. 


Actions. Z 


ENS actions are the trueſt expoſitors 


of their powers and inclinations, | 


He who manages all his actions and 
thoughts as if he were juſt going out of the 
world will have a tranquil mind and a reſo- 
| Inte ſpirit. It will be an hahitual preparation 
for death, and a guard againſt e of 
It. | 


Admonition and Advice. 


Advice is generally offenſive, not hecaule 


it lays us open to unexpected regret, or con- 
victs us of any fault which had eſcaped our 
notice, but becauſe it ſhews us that we are 


known to others as well as ourſelves. 
Roughneſs or authority in giving counſel, 


ealineſs to receive all, or obſtinacy to receive 5 
none, equally to be avoided. 


Adver- 
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Adverſity, Afflictions and Mit = 


fortunes. 


. He is not happy that is not allicted, but 
he that finds happineſs by his affliction. 


Small cauſes are ſufficient to make a man 


uneaſy, when great ones are in the way: for 
want of a block he will ſtumble at a ſtraw. 

Nothing more unqualifies a man to act 
with prudence, than a misfortune, that is at- 


tended with ſhame and gnilt. 
Affability, &c. 


Nothing is ſo nauſeous, as undiſtinguiſned 


cCivility; it is like a whore, or an hoſteſs 


who looks kindly upon every body that comes. 
An. 


It is nds th for ſuch perſons of quality as 


have no other way to draw company, and 
draws only ſuch as are not welcome any where 


elle. 


Urbanity and Seite are a debt we owe 
to mankind. It is an eaſy purchaſe, where 


friends are gained by kindneſs and affability. 


Affronts. 


Aﬀeonts are innocent hen men are worth- 


= leſs, 


2 2 Age, 
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| Ape. 

Youth IS naturally moſt inclined to the 
better paſſions; love, deſire, ambition, Joy. 


Age to the worſt; avarice, grief, revenge, Jea- 
louly, envy, ſuſpicion. 


lt is as proper for age to retire as it is for 
Fouth to produce itſelf in the world. 


Upon Pourpv's hearing that LucuLLus 


had given over meddling with publick affairs, 


and retired to enjoy his plentiful eſtate, he 


ſaid, That the fatigues of luxury were much 


more unleaſonable for an old man than thoſe 
| of government. 


Anceſtry. 


He that values himſelf ky upon his 
quality, doth in a manner flight the very 
thing, that gave him that quality, ſince it is 
only the virtue of his anceſtors that firſt en- 


nobled his blood. 
An ger. 


We often ſuffer more from anger and grief | 


than from thoſe very ng for which we are 
angry, or griev'd. 


Men's actions often Took work than things 
are, and a man muſt be thoroughly informed 


of many things, before he can | rightly judge. 
Benefits. 
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doth not know ſhame. 
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Benefits. 


The very courteous leſſen their ſavours by 


giving them the appearance of a debt, through 
their frequent profeſſions of kindneſs. _ 


The favours of an arrogant man are re 


ceived unthankfully, becauſe through too 


great a conſciouſneſs of them, he. 18 his Own 


paymalter. 


Inſolence rewards its own iberulices; and 


| he that exacts ſervility, cannot at the ſame 
time with juſtice expect affection. . 


Cenſure, Defamation and De- 


traction. 
Cenſure may be called a treacherous talent, | 


for it betrayeth a man to forget to judge him- 
ſelf, by being fo eager to cenſure others. 


One half of the world takes a pleaſure 1 in 


g an e and the other half 1 in n believing all 


that ſlander utters. : 
Malice like luſt, when it is at the heighth 

He that deſpiſeth ſlander, deſerveth It. 

If any ſpeak ill of thee, flee home to thy 


own conſcience, and examine thy heart; if 
thou be guilty, tis a juſt correction; if not 
guilty, 'tis a fair inſtruction: make uſe of 
both, fo ſhalt thou diſtil honey out of gall, 
and out of an open enemy, create a ſecret 
a. Z 2 To 


„ 


I 0 attack a vice, a folly, or an error, is 
correction; to attack the perſon, 18 defama- 


tion. 


An invective whilſt it chaſtiſes the ks, 


ſerveth only to provoke the vice---and he that 


 vrites it, does a filly thing, as he loſes his end; 

wherefore, the wiſeſt of men hath ſaid, © * He 

THAT UTTERETH OLANDER IS A FOOL.” 
Even truth loſes its force in an pethive. 


as it does in a panegyrick; in the one, it is 
thrown into the lump with — in the o- 


ther with flattery. 


He who writes againſt the man, and not 


his crimes, his follies, or his errors, ſeldom 


proves more than his o own ny; and the other's 


ſuperiority. 


SocraTEs being told aha a perſon had 
reviled him ſeverely, replied thus, My other 
faults I find are hid from him, elle I ſhould 


| have heard of them too. 


Whenever any falſhood is ſpoken againſt 
you, do not deſpiſe it, becauſe it is falſe ; but 
torthwith examine yourſelf, and conſider what 


you have ſaid or done that may afford a juſt 
occaſion of reproof, and avoid it for the fu- 
ture. 


Calumnies are like ſparks of Gre, which, 


if neglected, will expire of themſelves ; if 


blown up, may grow into flames. 
Charity. 
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Charity. 


Wouldſt thou traffick with the belt advan- 
tage, and crown thy virtues with the beſt re- 
turn, make the poor thy chapman, and thy 
purſe thy factor; fo ſhall thou give trifles 
which thou could'ſt not keep, to receive trea- 

ſure which thou can'ſt not loſe: there is no 
ſuch merchant as the charitable man, — 
Nothing is more pleaſing to GOD than an 

3 hand and a cloſe mouth. 

In giving of thy alms, enquire not ſo much 
into the perſon as his neceſſity. GOD looks. 
not ſo much upon the merits of him that re- 

quires, as into the manner of him that re- 
lieves; if the man deſerves not, thou haft gi- 
ven it to Dumanuy.. 


Commendation and Praiſe, 


He is happy i in his worth who is praiſed by — 
the good, and imitated by the bad. EE 
None can be pleaſed without praiſe, and 

few can be praiſed without falſhood; few can 

be aſſiduous without ſervility, and none can 
be ſervile without corruption. 
A little wit and a great deal of ill-nature 
will furniſh a man with ſatire, but the great- 
eſt inſtance of wit is to commend well. 


24 Company 
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Company and Converſation. 


In converſation, humour iS more than wit, 


caſineſs more than knowledge; few deſire to 
learn, or think they need it; all delire to obe 
pleaſed, or, if not, to be eaſy. 


Good. breeding is a neceſſary quality i 


converſation to accompliſh all the reſt, as 


grace in motion or dancing. 


A little vein of folly or - whim, 15 pleaſant 
in converſation ; becauſe it gives a liberty of 


ſaying things, that diſcreet men though they 


will not ſay are willing to hear. 
The firſt ingredient in converſation is truth, 
the next good ſenſe, the third good humour, 
and the fourth wit. 
Let others take notice of your wit, never 
do it yourſelf. +: 
Nothing ſo uſeſul as well choſen conver- 
5 ſation, or ſo pernicious as ill. 
Company are to be avoided that are good 
for nothing: to be ſought and frequented, that i 
excel in ſome quality or other. 


Ok all excellencies that make converſation, 


good ſenſe and good nature are the moſt ne- 

ceſſary, humour the pleaſanteſt. 
Silence in company (if not qulneſs or mo- ; 

dee is obſervation or diſcretion. 


Some 
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hide their wiſdom than their folly. 


L 3455 . 
Some people take more care in company to 


| Courage, Conſtancy & Fortitude. 


He that fears not to do evil, is always a- 


afraid to ſi iffer evil. 


Ne is the truly valiant man, that dares no- 

thing but what he may, and fears mag 
but what he ought. 5 
Courage Cicrno ſay 5) c cannot exiſt with- 
- out virtue, 
To a man of virtue and reſolution all 
things are alike; he values not the changes 


of fortune, any more than he does the 


5 changes of the moon. 


Courts and Courtiers. 


Court converſation without love, or bulinels, 
is of all other the moſt taſteleſs. 

A Court, is properly a fair, the end of it 
trade and gain: ſor none would come to be 
joſtled in a crowd, who is eaſy at home, nor 


go to ſervice, that thinks he has enough to 
live well of himſelf. 5 


Thoſe who come to either, for entertain- 
ment, are the dupes of the traders, or at 


leaſt the raillery. 


All the fkill of a Court is to follow the 
Prince's preſent humour, talk the preſent lan- 


guage, 
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guage, ſerve the preſent turn, and make uſe 
of the preſent intereſt of one's friends. 

Bluntneſs and egg in a court, are the ; 
moſt refined breeding. 
It is like ſomething in a dreſs, that looks 
. . and yet is very exact, h 


Criticks. 


That erlich are uſeſul, is moſt certain, ſo DES 
are executioners and informers. 


The great pleaſure ſome people take in cri- 


| ticiſing upon the ſmall faults of books, ſo 
vitiates their taſte, that it renders them unfit 15 
to be affected with their beauties. 


Death and the Dead. 


A thinking man can never live well, unleſs 


Content to die, 


It is diffcult to love lie, and yet be wil- 


| ling to part with it. 


Death is a piece of our nature as well as 


: living; therefore, if not content wich the one, 
we cannot be perfectly fo with the other. 


If thou expect death as a friend, prepare 


to entertain it; if thou expect it as an ene- 


my, Prepare to overcome it: death has no 
advantage but when it Comes a a ſtranger. 


DiC- 
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' Diſcretion and Prudence. 


Mark what makes other men eſteemed, 
and imitate ; what diſeſteemed, and avoid it. 


We want as much moderation not to be 
corrupted with our good fortune, as patience 


not to be dejected with our bad. 
_ Undertake nothing which you do not 1 un- 


 derſtand, but learn what 18 decent, and 0 


you any live pleaſantly. 


Drunkeneſs. 


one of the Ancients uſed to ſay, that v wine 
is the mirror of man; it diſplaying the in- 


moſt receſſes of the ſoul, 


Thee things may grently contribute to 
e to us the heart of man, wine, love, . 


and play. 2 


It is a piece of arrogance to A to be | 
drunk, becauſe a a man ſheweth himſelf with- 


out a veil. 


He that! is a drunkard is qualified for all ö 


vice. 


Other vices make their own way, dnn. 


kenneſs makes way for all vice. 


Eloquence. 


Cicrro ſays, the efficacy of eloquence | 
can never appear, but where the orator is 


maſter of the hunde. 3 He 
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He alſo ſays, what can look more like a 

mad man, than to pour out an empty jingle 

of words, let them be ever ſo beautiful, or 

well choſen, if they are not connected by 
method or meaning, 


Envy. 


As Pity i is a paſſion proceeding from the 
misfortune of another, ſo Envy is a paſſion 
| proceeding from the ſucceſs of another. 


F aculties and Parts. 


Though memory and invention are not 
upon good terms, yet when the firſt 1 is boad- 
ed, the other 1 18 ſtifled. 5 3 
The memory hath claws, by which it 
holdeth faſt; but it hath no wings like the 
| invention to enable it to fly. 5 
he greateſt genius cannot excel without 
Culture ; nor the fineſt education produce 
any thing noble without natural endowments. = 
A wiſe and ſelf-underſtanding man, inſtead 
of aiming at talents he hath not, will ſet a- 


bout cultivating thoſe he hath, as the way 
in which Providence points out his uſefulneſs. 


Flattery. 


Flattery, Bike poiſon, of all others requires 


the hack infuſion. EE 


i 7 


11 is of all things the moſt nauſeous, tie 


moſt ſhocking, and hardeſt to bear. 


Pride and roughneſs may turn one's hu- 


mour, but flattery turns one's ſtomach. 


F riends and F riendſhip. 


Many friends may do one little good, one 

enemy much hurt. 

He who forgets a friend deſeryes a We. 
Frugality. 


Frugality, Ciczno ſays, muſt include i in it 


three virtues, ForTITUDE, Jvsrick, PRu- 


. DENCE. 8 See Ox co. 


Good-breeding. 


Good. nature is ſeen in a diſpoſition to ſay | 


and do what one thinks will pleaſe or profit 


others. Good brecding, in neither ſaying or 
doing any thing may either burt or diſpleaſe | 


them. 


Good. nature aud Good Saks come from our 
births or tempers: Good. breeding and Truth, 


chiefly by education and converſe with men. 


The well-bred man's doubtful way of 
ſpeaking does not proceed from uncertainty 
in his opinion, but Sood. nature and a refined - 


education, 
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Governments, 
In troubled water you can ſcarce fee your 
face, or ſee it very little until the water be 


quiet and ſtill, So in troubled times you can 
ſee little truth; when times are quiet and 


|  lettled, then th appears. 


Great Men. 


The temper of great men ſhould have 
force of vital Airis, great heat, and yet e- 
quality, which are hardly found together. 
Great ſouls are not diſtinguiſned by having 
leſs paſſion, and more virtue, but by having 
nobler and greater deſigns than the vulgar. 


Grief, 


CickRo ſays, the cauſe of grief, is not in 
the nature of the thing but in our opinion 
only. . 


e 


A humour apt to lay great ſtreſs upon ſmall 
matters, and conſequently to make much 
trouble out of little, is the greateſt ingredient 
to the unhappineſs of life. The e, 
the greateſt to happineſs. 
Happineſs of life depends much upon na- 
tural temper, which turns one's thoughts, el- 
ther 
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ther upon good, in poſſeſſion and hopes or 
evil, in preſent ſenſe, or fear. 

SExECa ſays, there is no difference between 
poſſeſſing a thing, and not deſiring it. 
Every man would be happy ; and none by 
the conſtitution of nature are capable of be- 
ing ſo. We are capable of few pleaſures ; 


and reaſon and reflection cut off many of 


thoſe, „5 
neut 


A ſhattered reputation, never becomes a- 
gain entire: honour in a man, like that of a 


woman, once Bone, is never recovered. 


Judges. 


” 


11 great 3 great boneſty, gre . 
| patience | and great fortitude be the indiſ- 
penſible qualifications of a Judge, how many 


in that ſtation have been fit for it? 


Kings and 8 


Eings are commonly ſaid to hive long 


hands, it is to be wiſhed my had as long 


ears. 


muſt be the account that evil Kings liave to 


render? and how great the reward of thoſe | 


that are virtuous | ? 


be AO 


As is the King, h will his Ruble! te, is a 
ſaying as old as it is true. How terrible then 
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Knowledge and Hong. 


The pains we take in books or arts, which 
are remote from the uſe of life, is but a buſy 
idleneſs. 


He who a acquires his learning a at the expence 


e of his morals, is the worſe for his education. 


The higheſt learning is to be wile, and the 


greateſt wiſdom is to be good. 
All other knowledge except ſelf- knowledge, : 
s apt to make us vain; but that will ever 
keep us humble, and at the ſame time will 
help us to form a better judgment of other 
; things. 5 
As much as a man hath of vanity and o- 
: ſtentation, ſo much he wants s of fell know- 


ledge. 


He that knows himſelf beſt, 1 how, 


and wherein he ought to deny himſelf. 


The more we know of ourſelves, the more 


uſeſul we are like to be in thoſe ſtations of 
life in which Providence hath placed us. 


Humility is not more neceſſary to ſalvation; 


than ſelt- knowledge 1 is to n 


Liberty. 


Liberty unſeaſonably obtained, is com- 
monly intemperately uſed. „ 
Liberty is more precious than all gifts; and 
-to-receive, is to loſe it. Life, 
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The greateſt pleaſure of Life, is love: the 
greateſt treaſure is contentment: the greateſt 
poſſeſſion is health: the greateſt eaſe is lleep : 
and the greateſt medicine is a true friend. 
Let us receive the gifts of fortune without 


pride, and part with them without reluctance. 
If we are poor, we are deſpiſed, and if we 
are rich, we are followed by ſycophants and 


llatterers. | 
Give the due reſpect to ſuperiors ; be civil 
to all; ſerviceable to many ; familiar with 


few; a friend to one, and an enemy to none. 


Live innocently and within the bounds of 


your income, and let not that trouble you, 
which is not your fault, and you will have 2 
good chance of paſſing through life with eſ⸗ 


teem and in tranquillity. 


Marriage and Married Stats. 


Expenſive faſhions and foreign luxury, by 


multiplying wants, are great. obſtacles to 
matrimony. 


Oſtentation, Vein glory and Va- 


nity. 


To be covetous of applauſe, diſbovers: 2 


ſlender merit; and ſelf- conceit is the mea | 


attendant of ignorance. 
1 Ever ry 
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Every man's vanity ought to be his great- 


eſt ſhame, as every man's oy ought to be 
his ſecret. 


See SELF- -APPLAUSE, 


Religion. 


A due ſenſe of religion is the moſt power- 


ful motive to direct man's conduct for the 
happineſs of his fellow creatures. 


A pious zeal may be active and yet not 


pernicious, and may ſhine without burning : 
Intemperate zeal is hke the Sirius in Home, 


Retirement. 


Though the continual traverſes of fortune 
may make us out of humour with the world, 


yet nothing but a noble inclination to Virtue 


and Philoſophy can make us N in retire- 
ment. 
Revenge. 
The beſt ſort of revenge, is not to be- 
come like the i injurious. 
Perhaps his conſcience, who hath injured 
you, hath corrected him; if fo, he hath 
given you ample revenge in the puniſhment 


he hath received from himſelf. 
The diſcretion of a man deferreth his 


anger : and it is his glory tO pals over a tranſ⸗ 


greſſion, Prov. xix. II. 
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